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[NTRODICTION TO THK THIRD ITAIJAN 
EDITION 


On the re])rinting of the third Italian edition of this 
work, I found myself faced with the grave diiheully oi 
Inning to r<'lain a hook which announce.s a work whilst that 
work has (or some time heen carried out and accepted in 
u^e. Another hook ought to have heen sld>^lilul(*d for this, 
vet it is dillicult to discard tln^ first document which has laid 
the foundation of schools in all parts of the world. The title 
of the hook gained for the work historical importaiuo after 
Pope Benedict XV copied it in his own hand in its <mlirety, 
as a proof of liis henevoh'nt approhation of this method of 

education. ‘'May tin* apostolic benediction bring 

those hlessing> from heaven which 1 pray may make fruitful 
of good The Method of Seientifie Pedagogy applied to Child 
Education in the Children s Houses'' 

Benedictus S.S. XV. 

21st Nov(*mher. 1918. 

For this reason, and because this educational work lias 
found so many admirers, I have not thought it right to let it 
disappear. This hook, which to-day exists in so many 
languages, and which in so many countries has more editions 
than in Italy, could not he allowed to disap])ear from the 
cinmtry of its origin owing to the action of its author. 

Ihe Method of Scientific Pedagogy applied to Child 
Education in the Children s Houses exists under other and 
^impler titles, and where it is most widely read it is called 
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l!i(‘ MonU^ssori Method, It Iia-» tran^latod not only int) 
Kngli.sli, hut into Grrmati, French, S|3ani>li (Castilian). 
I)ul<h, Swe<lish, Honrnaniaii, Polish, Russian, Portuguese, 
Chiiies<‘, Arahian, Japanese, (hijerati, etc. In every eounliy 
tliis lias been ae(:onipani<*(l [»y the founding of schools, anil 
has excited more or l(‘ss lively eoniments; entluisiaMii has 
led to the eicalion of societies and periodicals and of ciMilrcs 
for the training of teacliers: in various phucs il has roused 
the interest of (ioviuriments, some of wliich, after discussions 
in ParliaiiKMit, have oflieially adopted the method for public 
seliools. In distant counlri(‘s, even in thos(' vvhich vvc woidd 
least susp(*ct of being inleiested in Italian nialtiMs, theie 
sometimes I'xist most important and tdleclive ccntics, as m 
the various Slat(‘s of Austtalia and New Zealand, or in thi' 
countries of (Central America, like (!olond>ia anil Panama; 
or in the islands extending from the IMiilippines to the Island 
of Java. 11une is not one of ihi' great lontinenls in which 
schools have n<»t been distributed -in Asia, from Syria to 
the Indies, in (]hina and in Japan; in Africa, fiom Kgvpt and 
Morocco in the ?iorth to (iajie Town in the I'xtreme south; 
in the two Arnmicas: in the United Slates and Uanada. and 
in Latin America. Facii in sfiiall islands si'atlered thioughoiit 
the great oceans, liki* Honolulu, half-way betweim Ualifornia 
and (!!hina, then' exist schooK which i-ej)roduce the spirit and 
the essential appearance of the Italian school. A \ast 
literature has aecuinulated in the course of about twenty 
years; il is enough to mimtion the numerous books vvhich 
exist in the Fnglish, Spanish and Russian languages. Some 
are written by university professors; others by novelists who 
have found in the new life of the children a theme mote 
interesting than creations of the imagination; others by 
Catholii’ priests, by teachers and by mothers, and among 
these last I may mention, as a mark of gratitude. Tatiana 
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Sukotine Tol>loi. the beloved daughter of Leo Tolstoi, who 
was pleased to see in the Children's Houses the realization 
of a dream which her great fatluM* had (‘herished so fervently. 
The famous Indian poet Rabindranath Tagore has been kind 
enough to a<ld liis po(‘tieal ideas to my practical effort, and 
there are scattered throughout India and the Island of Java 
Tagore-Mofitessoii Schools. 

To what has the spread of this (‘ducational method been 
due? It is certainly not because of the sc'ience which figures 
so promintailly in the Italian title of the book; nor is it 
because the all('m])t is made to link up with ex|)erimental 
psychology many of the experiments on children which have 
made such extraordinary progress possible for them. Anyone 
who r(‘ally i^ willing to read th(‘se efforts wn‘11 find that 
through th(*s(* ik'u experim(*nls an attempt is made to show 
(a truth which official srience had alivady understood between 
tlie "-econd and third editions, by its own efforts, without any 
help from this book) that experimental psychology has been 
one of the many fleeting and changeable tendencies of human 
thought. As it wa^, however, at the height of its development 
and suecTss when this book was published the first lime, it is 
directed to opposing this erroneous idea — that it is possible 
to refor?n the school, merely by studying the child in that 
manner. The leac^tions provoked instantaneously l)y material 
stimuli which are applied to the mind for a few short seconds 
are more illusory than can be imagined by anyone who is 
trying to uncover by this means some truth hidden in the 
human mind. It is still more illusory to suppose that not 
only psychology but education may be reformed by a similar 
theory. In fact, in the United Stales of America, experi- 
mental psychology applied to the study of pupils with the 
Binet tests and their derivatives, or with sense reactions 
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deriv^'d frorn llif* first (irrmaii rxjHM'ifnenl'^ of fVclioei and 
Wtindl, ha VO not led to a jofoi fn of oducalion l)Ut to tlio 
rf‘for?n of oxamination tosts. InsU‘ad of basing iho final, oi 
Slal<! examinations, on what the child had ItMint. it was 
proposed to l>a.s(» them on his human value, on his nitmlal 
alliludes, as ascertained hy means of menial lest^. Such a 
suhstitution is the logi<‘al conse<pu*nce of the apid ication of 
instantaneous and stimulating reag(‘nts. 

My idea of exp<*t irnenling differs from this in two wa\s. 
First, liecause it refrains from inciting M*aclioiis dcjumdiiig 
on the will of llie exfierimentei', and offers inslrNuI activiiy 
freely eluisen hy the suhje<*l: it follows that in this \(‘ry choic(‘ 
their' is manifested sponiam‘ously lh<‘ individual menial 
needs. Sr'coml, hccaus<‘ tlit‘ stimuli, although they arr' nu'aus 
analogous to those of (‘\p<n irnmital psychology, have howrwer 
as lh«*ir ohj<‘cl lh(‘ siahilization in iIh* suhjcMt of i*<‘actions 
which ai<‘ enduring, that is, wliic'h an' capable of modifying 
his personality. Kducation cannot exist other than in a 
dynamic stale, in a continuous iiansfoiniation of the indivi- 
dual who is to be raised to a higher hwel; and this proor'ss 
must (levelo{) in aiooi’dance with the inru'r diclatr's of lib'. 
It is the creative foi*c(‘s which must dr'velop, and wr* must not 
make ourselvr's substitutes, in an arbitrary rnaniK'i'. for lla* 
divine work which is accomjd islu'd in evr'ry living being, 
[ndeed w<' cannot be more than co-operators in educ'atioruil 
work with cn*alion; we cannot, therefore, force the child to 
follow our pi’ornptings, but we must provide the means best 
adapted to Irelj) the child in his voluntary work. 

In the first edition of rrry book, I not only explained the 
dynamic idea of a ''material for development”, in place of 
that of the stimuli of experimental psychology, but I prar- 
pounded a simple theory about the value of the voluntary 
activity of the child. I set forth a series of facts and an 
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experiment earried out whieh was sullieientiv extensive to 
(leduee from it a whole piaetieal na'lluKl of (nlueation. 

\ly experiejK'es. liowever. were fai from Ixdng rigid 
and logical loncliisioos eorr(\spoiiding to tlu' ap[)lication of 
an (wacl and positive* method. The hehavioui ol th(‘ 
children, being umarntrolled l)\ i igid r(‘M*arch, gave new 
evidem'e. >omt*lhing living, which isMied from my (‘xp(*ri» 
merits as a spiing (»f waleo* gushes from a locT. I, in good 
faith, like the* sim])le Aladelin. thought that I ludd in my hand 
a lamp which at the* most could I(*ad me* into a place hitherto 
unexplored, but uh«it I discovered un(*xp(‘ct(*dly was the* trea- 
sine hidden in the* (h'plhs of a child's soul, and it is this new, 
surprising r(‘v<‘lalion. and not what might be* calh'd ^'tlu' 
imjiorlanc(' of my contribution to oflii ial sc ic*ncc’' whiidi has 
sjiread my metliod so fai* o\(‘i the world, sr) far from the' 
land of its birlli. 

Professor Codc'fr'oy. lecturer- in psycho-patliology in the 
[Jniver-sily of Amsterdam, has expressed, in the following 
manner, his ofrinion of the* exp(*rim(‘nl: 

‘Tn th(* history of culture the Montessori rnoverm‘nl seems 
to me to be an almost unicjue examjrle of the dev(*lopment and 
extremely rapid propagation of an attitude* of lib*, and of a 
method of developing the mind and the inlc*ll ig(*m*e of the 
young generation. This fact is explicable only wh'*n one 
understands that the doctrine of Madame Morrlessori has 
awakeuied in man a sentiment which up till now had lain un- 
knowrr and still latent in hearts, and which was only waiting 
for the stimulant necessary to make it rapidly and powerfully 
conscious of itself, in order to give birth to new tendencies 
which seem suddenly to disclose themselves both in education 
and in our personal life.” 
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wo try lo fiiid out to whal social (‘las>e^ the follow- 
ers of M'rne Monl<»>soM belong, it Ix^conies (;l(‘ai lhal the nio^l 
dissimilar cm rents of thought and the most diverse lace-, have 
n‘presentativ(‘s among tlierri. Tfiere are to he found (Chris- 
tians and Hindus, (Catholics aiul Protestants, Radicals, Socia- 
lists, (CofiscMvatives, Javanese, (Cfiin(*sc*, Aiislraliinis. Euro- 
peans; p<*op|es showing very diflercuit eharacters. When one 
asks any one of tlH*se what has l>(‘en the* atliaetion to the* 
Montessori Metliod, it seems tnosi fiecpKujtlv to he th.it in it 
they find llu‘ nvili/alion ol some" one* oi olhei of their (»wn 
intimate, persmial aspiration'', of iheir own favourite^ idi'as. 
The fact that <‘ach om* finds in it what he s(‘eks for hi" own 
soul piovc's lliat the ideas of M'me Monlc’ssori make* an appeal 
lo the univ(M*"al maals of the* "oul.'' 

**Tliis, how(‘ver. doc's not mean lhal the* c'xperiencc* from 
which this mc'lhod originates is divorced from "cicMitific* 
<*xac‘litude. In this K'spcM t al<o the* (ChildrenV House's are thc‘ 
residts due to true work in psychology (V, Feiriere. (Vneva. 
**neini<'res cruvic's pedagogicpies’’’. 

Tlie mental revelations of little children placcal to live in 
an environment ercMled to meet their inner nc'eds, have re- 
vealed forms c>f work, a eapacily for jH'isc'verance, ejua lilies of 
ohcMlience and calmness, and inlcdholual progrc'ss which have 
not been met with hc'fore. Ih'cause of this the emvironment 
of our children, vvhic'h was not prepaiod in order to mould 
them by the suggestion of llie example or the will of teachers, 
hut was meant lo leave them free to express themselves, is 
called the mealing onrironment. 

From it there were removed the cd)staeles to profound 
expression, that is, there were taken away the many clauses 
of repression which lead lo permanent deformatiems in the 
(dnld\s character. Many children’s doctors who have been 
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interested in our schools liave, noticed the cure of diseases of 
nervous cliaraetei or of physiological disturbances in children, 
as soon as these, having come to our schools, and having been 
removed from the causes of repression to \vhi(*h they had been 
subjected in ihe family without the panmts and particularly 
the mothers, I)eing aware of it. 

To keep within the liel<l of psychological observations, 1 
wili again <juote tlie opinion of l^ofcssor Godidroy, expressed 
alter he had observanl foi whole years tlu‘ Montessori Schools 
in Amsterdam. 

“It i> necessary above all to make ourselves familiar with 
facts, to mak(‘ observations in the places where the minds of 
tlu' childnai <‘an actually dev(*lop without iheii facailties being 
limil<‘(k whei(‘ we see display(‘d fre(*ly and mort' amply than 
(*ls('when\ not only th<‘ intelhutual functions, but above all 
the subth* ('sthcti(* tcn(l(Mi(‘i('s. emotio»ial and social, of charac- 
ter. It will tlien be '-een clearly that the Montessori School is 
the plac(\ par ('X('i*llau('(\ where more and more there will b(‘ 
obtaiiKMl intimat(* and intense contact with the depths of the 
child s mind, and luaice, as an ultimate consec|uenc(\ with the 
mind of (‘very man.'’ 

Hather tlum to the attainment of a scientific purpose, it 
must be iecogniz(‘d that our (‘xperinu'iils made with certain 
‘'cientific means and methods scientifically applied, have led 
to the discov('ry of human valiu's which up till then had re- 
mained hidden. 

The child, in his elevation, has helped us to understand 
a Gospel truth which was obscure — "‘He who w^ould become 
great in the Kingdom of Heaven must become as a little 
child.” 

Rome. 1929. 

Maria Montessori. 
vii 




INTRODUCTION TO THE PRESENT 
EDITION 


If at the piihliealioii of the third Italian edition I fell 
e()inpelle<l to justify the re-prinlirig of a hook written at the 
heginning of niy work, I must do so even with gn^ater reason 
at the puhliealioii of the present e<lilion, 12 years later. My 
motives are still the same, hnl the development of my work 
ami the (‘onelusions drawn from the revelations given hy the 
children in our schools far exctc'od our most legitimate expect- 
ations. It was impossihle to bring this hook up-to-date without 
r(‘-vvriling it c ompletely, not only as far as its contents, but 
also as far as the wording is eoncerncjd. Circumstances did not 
j>ermil this and what would be nectled is a c*,omplelc series of 
specialised publications dealing with the various psychologicail 
and didac:tic aspects of our extensive experience all over the 
woild. Some works have already been published (cf. The 
Sec ret of ("hildhood, Tlie Absorbent Mind, Education for a 
Nc'w World, Educating the Human Potential, Psycho-Arith- 
metics, Psycho-Geometry etc.), others are in preparation. 

In the present edition I have tried merely to clarify 
('.ertain matters and especially to stress the fact that the re- 
sult of our work has been more than the creation of a new 
method of education. The conclusions reached are expressed 
in the newv title: “The Discovery of the Child”. After some 
chapters I have given a short survey of more recent develop- 
ments. The reader is recfuested, therefore, to bear in mind 
that the greater portion of this book was written at the very 
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l>r^iniiing ol (hh (•xp<*ri/ri<tnl> and (dlcn refers lo seientifie 
theories and <^\|)erirr^ent'' then pr(‘val<‘nt or to situations of 
ihosii days. Ihr times have changed, seienee has ma<le great 
progr<*ss and so has our work, l)ul our prirn ij)les liavt' only 
been eonfirrned and also 4>iir eonvi<’tion that humanity can 
h<ip<‘ for a sohilion of it-' problems, the most urgent of \vhi(;h 
are those of pea<e and nnily, onl) l>y turni))g its attention and 
(Miergic^s to the dist'ovtny of the child and iht^ development of 
tlu‘ gr(*al poleiilialities of th(‘ human persorjalily in course of 
4;onstruction. 




Poona, November, 19-18. 



CHAPTER I 




CRITICAL CONSIDKRATIONS ON SCIENCE 
APPLIED TO THE SCHOOL* 


I liavf no inlcMition of piodiiring a Iroalisc* on Soienlilic 
PtHlagogy; pn'lirninary nolo^ liavt‘ llie inoil(\si aim of 

making known the ratlici intoro.sling rtvsnlls of a teaching 
(‘xpcriencc which would s(‘cm to open up a way for the piacti- 
cal application of new methods, capahh^ of giving to leaching 
a wider appli<alion of M-ientifie experiments without 
dt*piiving it of its natural bases on th(?or(Mical principles. 
It is asseited in an exaggerateMl maniur*. and has htum talked 
of for many years, that ptulagogy, as has alieadv laMUi done 
in nu'dicim, shoidd lenid to forsake* tla^ puiedy lh(*or(*ti(‘al fi(dds 
in order to set its has<‘s on tin* positive* findings e)f e*xper*jments. 
The physiologieal or expe*i imental psye hejleigy which, frenn 
W(!he*r and Fe*e'hner to Wunelt and Rine't, has e’ome le) he e)rga- 
nizerl into a new se ienee, vveuild seM*.m te) he elestiiuMl to furnisii 
for it that siihstratum of pr<‘paratie)n whie h the e»ld psyedmlogy 
furnishe^d to jihilosophie* pe*dagogy. Anel morph()le)gie*al 
anthropology also, when applierl to the^ physical study of the 
pupils, appears to furnish anothe*r link with the new pedageigy. 
Rut the truth is that the so-ealltMl seienlifie- pedagogy has 
never yet hcen eitlier weirked out or defined. It is something 
vague about wdiich one talks, hut which, in reality, does not 
exist. 

Some years ago lliere arose in Italy some so-called Schools 
of Scientific Pedagogy^ under the dircctiem of practical doctors, 

*Thc reader inii-t ke<-p in niimt llial tlie,-e form pf rl of ihe Text 

of book when it fir^t appeared in 1909. 
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which Jiatl for their object the training of teachers in the new 
trend of pedagogy. The schools were a great success, and 
gathered together, it may l>e said, all Italian teachers. The 
teachers, before the new ideas had come to us from Germany 
and France, had already been interested by the Italian schools 
of anthropology in the methodical observation of children 
during the various periods of growth, and in measurements 
made with exact instruments. Sergi, for example, for about 
thirty years hud been spreading assiduously among the 
teachers the idea of seeking through scientifically directed 
observation a soun^c for reforming education. “I'o-day in 
social life”, said Sergi, ‘‘there exists an urgent need — that of 
reforming methods of education and instruction, and whoever 
strives to reach this goal is striving for the regeneration of man.” 

In his pedagogical writings collected in one volume — 
Educazione ed Istrazione (Pensieri)* in which he gathers to- 
gether his propaganda lessons and lectures, he indicates as a 
path leading to the desired reform the methodical study of the 
person being educated, conducted under the guidance of 
(>edagogic anthropology and exjieriniental psychology. 

“For several years I have struggled with an idea which, 
the more I think of it, the more do I find right and useful 
for human instruction and education; it is that, if we are to 
have natural methods to attain these objects, it is necessary 
that we have numerous exact and reasoned observations made 
about men, and particularly about the stage of infancy, in 
which there must be laid the foundations of education and 
culture.” 

“Measuring the head, the height, etc. does not, it is true, 
constitute pedagogy, but it means following the way which 
leads to it, for we cannot educate anyone unless we possess 
direct knowledge of them.” 

*Trevesini publishers 1892. 
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The authority of Sergi gave rise to the conviction that 
once the individual was known through the medium of experi- 
ments only, the art of education would come into existence 
almost naturally, and. as often happens, that gave rise in his 
followers to confusion of ideas, that is. to confusing the ex- 
perimental study of the pupil with his edu(*ation. And since 
the one was made to appear as the way to reach the other, 
which ought to spring from it naturally, pe<lagogic anthro- 
pology founded hy Sergi was therefore callevl in Italy 
Scientific Pedagogy. The converts to the new term carried as 
their standard the “Biographical chart”, supposing that once 
the flag was boldly raised on the school haltle-field, the victory 
would he won. 

Hence the school of Scientific Pedagogy taught the 
teachers to make anthropometric measurements, to use instru- 
ments for ascertaining tactile sensibility, to collect data for case 
histories. In this way the body of scientific masters was 
formed. 

Certainly, in other countries, nothing any better or more 
extensive was done. 

In France, in England, and especially in America, there 
were attempted studies in anthropology and pedagogic 
psychology in the elementary schools, inspired hy the illusion 
of extracting from anthropometry and from psychometry the 
reform of the school. Following this came the study of the 
individual, extending from the psychology of Wundt to the 
tests of Binet, but all the theories were vitiated by the same 
mistake. Besides, scarcely ever was it the teacher who carried 
out such research, but doctors who were more interested in 
their own special science than in education, and who sought 
to make experimental contributions to psychology and anthro- 
pometry rather than to organise their work and their objects 
for the building up of scientific pedagogy. Finally, the anthro- 

5 
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pology and tin* psycliologv v\en* n(‘ver applied to edinaliiig 
llie rhildjen in the srhooK: never did tfie teaeliers in tLeir 
praelief* j iM» to tlie lev«d of tli(‘ theorelieal s^ie!ltist^. 

Instead of that, pnuiieal progre^'^ in tlie mIiooI woidd 
have required real eo-ordination hetv\(‘(*n tfie guidaiuc* of '-tiidy 
and of thought, such as is recpiirc*d direetlv in the most 
important hranehes of -cienec* whieli would raise' the* tcMclicus* 
h'vel of (‘ulture from tfie state to wfiieh the\ are eonfined 
to-dav. To make' provision for this cmiinently praetieal idea 
then' was foundc'd in Home' Lriive'rsiiv a Faculty foi Pedagogv. 
with tlie* inic'ntion of raising Pe'dagogy from heing nu'iedy a 
s(‘(“onelary hianeh of the* Fac ulty of IMiih>se)phy. as it had hc'cai 
hithe'ito in Italy, to he'ing an indc'pc'iideait Faeulty. which like* 
that ed IVIedie ine* would include* \aiious subjects, among which 
VNoulel he* Pe’dagogic llygic'iic', Pe*dagogic Anthropology aiicl 
Kxpe'rimenlal Psychologv. 

Nev<‘rlhe*le*ss these' scie‘ne*e's ceintinue'd to move along ’heir 
own wavs, and Pc'dagogv itsc'lf re‘maine*d in the* olel philo- 
seiphie* ohseiiritv in whicli it had he'e*n hoin, without h'tting 
itself lie touclK'd, Lir le*ss he transforme*el. 

It was a mistake to siqipose' that h\ carrying the stones ot 
liard, dry ('xpe'i irnemts from the lahoratoi y into the old, ruinous 
M'liool one* could re*huild it: lliis narrow wav could not Ic'ad 
to renovation in the art of preparing the* new generations. 

Furthermore to train teae luTs in the principles of experi- 
me'iital se*ie'nce is not c'asv in practie'c*. Aft(*r we have taught 
ihe'in in most painstaking fashion anlhroponuMry and psycho- 
metry, we have* made lYiacfiines the utility of which is very 
|)rol)lematie'a1. By teaching tliemi to e'xperiment new teachers 
were <*ertainly not c’reated. And ahovt* all the educ'alors were 
left on the thresliold of the ex|>('rimental sc iences, and were not 
admitted to tlieir noblest and most intimate precincts, those in 
which scientists are created. 
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What in fact is a scientist? 

Certainly it does not mean the man who is capable of 
manipulating all the physical apparatus in a laboratory, or 
w'ho can carry out with complete confidence the re-aclions in 
a chemical laboratory, or who knows how to prepare micro- 
scopic sections in biology. It is very often persons much 
below the standing of scientists, such as assistants and 
laboratory staff, who, rather than the scientists, are the most 
expert in experimental technique. 

We call a man a scientist when he has found out a way 
leading to an understanding of the profound truths of life, 
has found out how to raise the veil (‘overing its fascinating 
secrets; a man who through such research has felt coming 
to life within him so passionate a love for the mysteries of 
nature that he forgets himself. The scientist is not the man 
who knows instruments thoroughly; he is the man who knows 
nature. This sublime lover displays, as does a monk, the 
external signs of his passion. We call him a scientist who 
lives his life in his study quite oblivious of the outside world, 
and who sometimes does eccentric things such as being care- 
less about his dress, because he gives no thought to himself; 
the man who works so unremittingly with a microscope that 
he loses his eyesight, the man who inoculates himself with 
tuberculosis, who infects himself with cholera, in his anxiety 
to learn the carriers by which diseases are transmitted; it is 
the man who knows that a certain chemical substance may 
be explosive, yet carries out the preparation of it, and is 
blown up. 

That is the spirit of the man of science to whom nature 
reveals her secrets, crowning him with the glory of discovery. 

There exists then a spirit in a scientist, surpassing any 
mechanism belonging to science. And a scientist has reached 
the height of his glory when the spirit has triumph^ nvet the 
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mechanism. F'or him science will not only have new revelations 
of nature, hut philosophic theories of thought. 

I consider that we ought to train in teachers the spirit 
rather than the mechanism of the scientist; that is, the aim 
of training ought to he directed towards the spirit instead of 
towards the machinery. We must create in the soul of the 
teacher interest in the phenomena of nature in general, till 
he becomes one of those who love nature, and knows the 
anxious expe<!talion of the man who prepares experiments 
and waits for the revelations which it may make. 

Instruments are like the alphabet, and one must know 
how to use them in order to he able to re\i<l in nature. But 
as the book which contains the revelation of the greatest 
thoughts of a writer derives from the alphabet the means for 
composing words from letters, so nature, through the mecha- 
nism of experiment, reveals the infinite series of her secrets. 

Anyone who could spell might be able to read laboriously 
the words in a spelling-book, as well as those in a work of 
Shakespeare, provided that in the last case the print was clear 
enough. The person wlio is initiated only into the crudity of 
experimenting is like the |)erson who spells out the letter-sense 
of the words in a spelling-book; and it is at such a stage that 
we leave leacdiers if we limit their training to mechanical 
methods. 

Instead of that we must make them interpreters of the 
spirit of nature, just as a man who, having once learnt to spell, 
may learn to read by means of graphic symbols the thoughts 
of Shakespeare, Goethe or Dante. 

As we see, the difference is great and the way is long. 

Yet our first mistake was natural. The child who has 
finished the spelling-book imagines that he can read; indeed 
he reads the shop-signs, the titles of newspapers and every 
word or sentence which comes under his eye. He would make 
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a very simple mistake, if, on entering a library, he imagined 
that he could read the meaning of the hooks in it. If he tried, 
he would feel that he could read only mechanically, and he 
would leave the library to go to school again. 

The illusion is the same when it is attempted to train 
teachers for a new system of ediu'ation by teaching them 
anthropometry and experimental psychology. 

♦ ♦ 

Let us put aside the difFiculties of training teacher- 
scientists in that ac'ccpied sense; let us not even make an 
attempt at a programme, because t>lberwise we sliould have 
to deviate into a suf)ject which lies onlsi«le our purpose. 
Let us suppose, instead, that we have already prepared the 
teachers, through prolonged practice in the observation of 
nature, and have raised them to the levcd of tliose zoologists 
who get up in the mi<ldle of the night to make tiresome 
journeys into the woods that they may l)e present at the 
awakening and the first doings in the daily life of some family 
of inse(!ts in which they are interested. Here we have the 
scientist who may be sleepy or weary of the way, but wlio is 
yet unrelaxing in his vigilance; he is not aware that he is 
muddy or dusty, he does not mind when the mists are soaking 
him or the sun is scorching him; he is intent solely on keeping 
his presence a dead secret, that, hour after hour, the insects 
may (piietly perform their natural functions which he wants 
to observe. 

Let us suppose that they have reached the stage of that 
scientist W’^ho, already short-sighted, knowing how the work 
will tire his eyes, yet keeps under observation under the 
microscope the natural movements of some infusoria. He 
comes to the conclusion that in their mode of separating from 
one another and of selecting food they are endowed with a 
shadowy consciousness or instinct. He then disturbs this 
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life of theirs with an electric* stimulus, noticing how 
some group thc*ms(*lves round the; positive pole and some 
round the negative*. Tljcn he experiments with a light stimulus, 
and w'at(;hc\s how some liasten towards the light whilst otherj^ 
avoid it. In this way he studies the phenomena of tropism, 
always k(*eping in the forc^front of his mind the thought that 
what has to he* 'dc^c idc'd is w'hether or not the attraction to 
or the? avoidance of stimuli is of the* same character as that 
of the natural separations and the* choice of food: in 
other words, he wants lo know^ if the movements are prompted 
hy choice and a dawning cons(*iousness, or hetl(*r hy natural 
instinct, lathc^r than hy some physical attraction and repulsion 
like that whicli exists helween a magnet and iron. And let 
us suppose that this scientist, finding that it is tw^o c/clock in 
the* afternoon and that he has not vet lunched, is delighted 
to think that he has l)een working in a laboratory instead of 
in his home, where he would have been called two hour? 
before and inlcMrupted both in his interc'sting obseivation? 
and in his fast. 

L(*l us suppose, I say, that the teac'her has reac'hed (inde- 
pendently of his scientific education) a similar feeling of 
interest, although in a lesser dc'grca*, in the observation of 
natural psychological phenomena in cdiildren. Well, such 
preparation would not be enough. 

He is destined for his own special work — not that of 
observing insects or infusoria, but man. 

And it is not man in the manifestations of his daily life, 
like those of a family of insc'cts when they awake in the morn- 
ing, but man at the awakening of his mental life. 

For him who desires to cultivate it, interest in humanity 
must possess a cpiality which connects more intimately the 
observer and the observed than that wdiich connects 
the zoologist or the botanist with nature: and that which is 
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more intimate i*^ nec'essarily more pleasant. Man eannot 
love the inseit or the ehemieal le-at'tion uitlioul heeomiFig 
worn out; to anyone wat(‘hing him without unclei>lancling, sueh 
attrition appears as sufTering. i\< the exhaustion of life itself, 
a*" martyrdom. Rut i1h‘ love of man for man may h(‘ sweeter, 
an<l may l)e >o simple that not only those* privileged in spirit, 
lail the mass<‘s nun attain to it without an (*fforl. 

Teac'heis. when the\ have been sullii iently imbued with 
the spirit of the ‘'vienlists. must comfort tluMuselves wdth the 
tfiouglit that very soon tlie\ will be able to experience liuppincss 
vvluMi they become obMUvers of humanity. 

In oi’de'r to gj\(* an ide‘a of this second foim of pre^para- 
tion of lh(‘ spirit, l(‘t us imagine that w(‘ aie interpreting the 
sinc(M(' mind> ol those (irsi follow(‘rs cd Jc^siis (duist who were 
listcMiing to him speaking of a Kingdom of (iod which W'as 
greater than anv which could be coneei\ed of on earth. One 
of th(' disciples licgan to wondm* how greatness w'ould be as- 
s(*svcd if) this Kingdom, and asked Him with <*hildish 
curiosity--- *’Who is the gr<'at<‘st in the Kingdom of Hcoven?’** 
Jesus calh'd a little child to him and said — ‘‘‘Whosoc'ver shall 
hund)le himself as this little* child, the same is greatest in the 
Kingdom of Hc\iven.” 

Now let us imagine a mind filled with a mystic ardour 
which follows all the revelations of tlie little child's mind, in 
order that, w ith mingled feelings of respect and love, of sacred 
curiosity and of asjiiration after the highest places in heaven, 
he may learn the way to his own perfec^ting, that he may carry 
his perfection into the beautiful work-room of a class-room 
peopled with little children. 

Well, this would not be the new educator whom we wdsh 
to create! 
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I.et us try to combine in one single mind the keen spirit 
of sacrifice which animates the scientist with the ineffable 
ecstasy of such a mystic, and we shall have prepared com- 
pletely the spirit of the teacher. 

Me will really h‘arn from the child himself both the 
means and tlu^ manner of his own education; that is, he will 
learn from the child bow to improve himself as a teacher. 

★ ♦ 

f.el us pichire to ourselves one of our botanists or zoolo- 
gists, skilled in the technique of observing and experimenting, 
who for example has made journeyh to study the Peronospora 
in their natural surroundings, and who has followed up his 
operations in llu^ field by microscopic’ and general work in 
the laboratory, conducting experiments in (ulture as part of 
his final research. Or let us think of another worker who has 
gone into the stables to study the ticks breeding in the incre- 
ments of animals. Or. finally, take one who understands 
what is meant by nature-study, and who is familiar with all 
the means which modern experimental science offers for such 
work. I say, let us su[)pose that one of these men, selected 
l)eeause of his successful resean’h, is given a scientific post 
in which he is recpiired to c'arry out research work on the 
Hynienoplera. What would he feel if, when he arrived at 
his new post, there was placed in front of him a box, covered 
with clear glass, at the bottom of which there w^ere fastened 
with pins beautiful, preserved, dead butterflies, their wings 
outspread? The young student would say that this was a 
game for children and not material for study by scientists, 
that those preparations in the box w^ere what followed the 
performance of boys in the public garden when they caught 
butterflies wdlh a net fastened to a stick. The experimentalist 
confronted wdth such material could do nothing. 
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The case would he the same if we placed a master who 
was a scientist according to our definition in one of our present 
day schools, in which the children are repressed in all the 
spontaneous expressions of their individuality as if they were 
dead things, and are fixed in their respective places on the 
benches like butterflies transfixed with a pin, whilst they 
spread abroad the wings of the knowledge aciiuired in the 
driest fashion — knowledge which may be symbolized by those 
wings which signify vanity. 

It is not enough, then to train the scientific teacher; we 
must prepare the school for him. 

The school must allow free development for the activity 
of the child, if scientific education is to come into being; this 
is the essential reform. 

No one will dare to assert that such a principle already 
exists in teaching or in the school. It is <tiiitc true that certain 
pedagogues, Rousseau for example, set out fantastic principles 
and vague aspirations after liberty for the child, but the true 
conception of liberty is, in fact, unknown to the pedagogues. 
Their conception of liberty is often that which peoples have 
set up for themselves in the hour of their rebellion against 
slavery; or taking a higher level, people have an idea of 
liberty which is always restricted because it means a stej* 
mounted in a staircase, that is, it is the liberation of something 
in a partial sense — of a country, of a caste, of a form of 
thought. 

On the contrary, the conception of liberty which ought 
to inspire teaching is universal; it is the liberation of life im- 
prisoned by an infinite number of obstacles which are opposed 
to its harmonious development, bodily and spiritual. This is 
a reality of supreme importance, neglected up till now by the 
great crowd of observers! 
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It is nf)t merely a question the discussion of which should 
he curtailed; it has Ut he proved. 

Anyone who would say that the principle of liherly per- 
fiiealcs tea<’hing and the school would raise a smile, ju^l as if 
a child who saw placed before him a box of transfixed 
butterflies wen^ to insist that they were alive and could fly. 

A principle of repression which almost approaches 
slavery pervades a great part of teaching, and therefore the 
same principle animates the school. 

One proof of that is the bench. Here is a shining example 
of the early scientific, materialistic pedagogy which deluded 
itself by carrying its scanty stones for the rebuilding of the 
little, crumbling (‘difice of the school. The rough, dreary 
bench existed whereviu scholars wen^ gathered together; then 
s(uence comes in and perfects the bench. All the contributions 
of anthropology are drawn upon to improve tlie bench; the 
age of the child and th(^ length of his legs are used to make 
his seat of the right height; with mathematical precision there 
is calculated th(‘ distance between tlie seat and the reading- 
desk lest the child’s back should be deformed by spinal cur- 
vature; and finally (oh, the depth of insight and adaptation!) 
they separate the seals, measuring them in width so that once 
the child is seal(xl he cannot stretch himsedf out to make the 
slightest lateral movement, which makes sure that he is sepa- 
rated from his neighbour; the bench is made in such a way 
that as far as possible it can be seen that the child keeps 
motionless. All this separation has for its hidden object the 
prevention of acts of sexual perversion in the class — and that 
even in infant schools! 

What can one say of such prudence in a society in which 
it would l)e considertnl scandalous to enunciate principles of 
sexual morality in education, lest innocence sliould be con- 
taminated? But here is science lending itself to this hypocrisy 
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by making inacliiiies. Not only so; lomplarem'v goes further! 
Science perfects the benches so as to permit immobility to the 
child to the highest degree possible or, one may say, to spare 
him every movement. So that the pupil may be firmly fixed 
in his bench, so that the bench itself force him to assume a 
hygienic position, we find seal, foot rest and desk so arranged 
that the child can ne\er rise to his feet. Ihil, because the 
seat falls wlien a <ci tain movement is made, the d(‘sk rises, 
the foot-rest is overturned, behold, the child has the exact 
space needed for standing erect. 

Moving along this track the benches progiessed towards 
perfection. All the followers of the so-called scientific peda- 
gogy evoKed a model of one; not a few nations were t)roud 
of their national bench. In the competitive struggle, diplomas 
were awarded and patents were bought. 

Undoubt<‘dly this bench was based upon the findings of 
many sciences — anthropology, with the measuring of llu‘ body 
and the diagnosis of age; physiology, involving the study of 
muscular movements; psychology, in respect of precocity and 
perversion of instincts; atid, above all, hygiene, in trying to 
prevent scoliosis,* 

Here, then, was a really scientific bench, showing dis- 
tinctly a morphological study of the child. 

Here was an example of the literal apjdication of science 
to the school. 

But I believe that it will not be long before we shall be 
struck with wonder by what seems to be an incomprehensible 
fact, namely, that so many students of child-hygiene, anthro- 
pology and sociology, in the course of the progress in thought 
made in the first decade of the twentieth century, in all nations 
where a movement for the protection of the child seems to have 

♦Curvature of the Spine. 
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been revived, have failed to recognize the fundamental error 
of the bench. 

I beliene that not for long will people run their hands 
over those model benches wondering at their perfection, or 
study the points of them in books illustrated with words and 
figures, scarcely trusting to their own judgment. 

The bem h — it was intended to prevent curvature of the 
spine in the pupils! 

Yet the scliolars were subjected to such a regime that, 
even if they had been born healthy their vertebral columns 
would have become contorted and they would liave become 
hump-backed! The vertebral column, the fundamental, biologi- 
cally primitive part, the oldest part of the skeleton; the most 
firmly fixed, since the skeleton is the hardest part of the orga- 
nism! The vertebral column, which was able to resist withoul 
yielding in the fiercest struggles waged by primitive or l ivilized 
man, when he fought with the lions of the desert, when he 
subdued the mammoth, when he dug stone, when he bent iron, 
when he subdued the earth — that vertebral column does no! 
resist hut bends under the yoke of tlie school! 

It is incomprehensible that so-called science should have 
laboured over the perfecting of an instrument of slavery in 
the school, without there having penetrated in the slightest 
degiw at least one ray of light from the movement which 
was taking shape outside for bringing about social liberation. 

The direction of reform is well known and is repeated by 
everybody. The underfed workman does not ask for restora- 
tives but for an economic betterment which will prevent under- 
nutrition. The miner who, by carrying on his work extended 
on his stomach during too many hours of the day, is subject 
to hernia of the intestines, does not ask for abdominal belts 
wdiich would keep the intestines in place, but asks for a 
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reduction of hours and belter working conditions that he may 
live a healthy life like other men. 

And when, during this same social epoch we acknowledge 
that in tlie school tlie children work in conditions so adverse 
to the normal development of life that their skeletons may 
become deformed, then we respond to such a terrible revela- 
tion by giving them an orthopedic ))ench. It is like offering 
a hernia belt to the miner, or arsenic to the underfed man. 

Some time ago a lady, imagining that I encouraged scienti- 
fic innovations in the school, submitted for my judgment, witli 
evident complacency, a corset for pupils, invented by herself, 
with which to complete the prophylactic work of the bench. 
It is true that wc doctors use for the cure of deformities of 
tlie vertebral column means other than medicinal; we use 
orthopedic instruments, corsets, and the treatment by sus- 
pension, whicli latter means that the rickety child is sus- 
pended periodically by the head and the top of the shoulders, 
so that the weight of the body draws down and thus straightens 
the spine. In the school the orthopedic instrument is in full 
action — the bench; to-day, some one suggests the corset; one 
step more, and we will have the suspension method advocated 
for scholars. 

All this is the logical consequence of material scientific 
applications in the decadent school. The same might he said 
of the applications of anthropology and expeiimental psycho- 
logy to education in our schools of to-day. 

Obviously the rational way to prevent scoliosis among 
children is to change the form of their work, so that they 
are no longer compelled to remain for many hours in a 
harmful position. 

It is a victoiy for liberty which is needed, not the mecha- 
nism of a bench. 
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Even if the bencli did gond servire lo llie ( liild’s skelelon, 
it would help lo make the room unhygienie, lH*( au>e of the dilli- 
(julty of removing it lo clean underneath it; furlh(*r, the hoard 
on which the^ child places his feet is not mad(^ to lift up, and 
tlicre accumulates nndcn* it the dust hroiighl in hy little feet 
which have been walking in dirty streets. 

To-day the furniture of homes is being transformed so 
as to become lighter and simpler, so that it can be moved 
about easily and probably be cleaned every day, if not actually 
washed. Hut the school has remained blind lo the transforma- 
tions going on around it. 

One must carefully consider what will happen to the 
spirit of the child wh<m he is coiulemned to grow up \n such 
an artificial and vicious maniu*r that his very bones are 
deformed by it. Wluai \\c speak of tin* redemption of the 
workers, we always have in mind that, underneath the surface 
evil, suc h as poverty of blood, lunnia, etc., tlu‘r(‘ exists another, 
deeper trouble vvhii'h attacks the human soul in the stale of 
slavery, and this vv<^ refer lo directlv when we say that the 
labourer must be restored lo liberty. We know very well that, 
when a niarrs l)lood becomes impoverished or his intestines 
gel displaced, his mind beconu's depressed, is slupified or 
perhaps killed. The moral degradation of the slave is the 
main hindrance lo our progress which ought lo be raised, and 
cannot be so because of this dea<l weight. And the call for 
redemption comes louder still from souls than from bodies. 

What shall vv(* say when it is a matter of educating 
children? 

Here is a spectacle with which we are very familiar. In 
the classroom there is the interfering teacher who pours know- 
ledge into the heads of the pupils. That his work may succeed, 
he must maintain the discipline of immobility, of forced 
attention on the part of his scholars; and the master must have 
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power to use freely both rewards and pum'slinients through 
which to restrain in such attitudes those wlio are condemned 
to be his liearers. 

These external rewards and punishments, if I may be 
allowed the expression, constitute the bench of the soul, that 
is, the instrument by which slavery is inllieted on the spirit, 
except that here it is applied not to lessen deformities but to 
give rise to them. 

In fact, rewards and punishments are adopted to compel 
children to obey the laws of the world rathei than those of God. 
The laws of the world for children an* didatcd almost always 
liy the will of adult man, who (*lolh<*s himself wilh an exagger- 
ated, unlimited authority. 

Too often he commands because h(‘ is strong, and wishes 
the child to obey because he is weak. Instead of tlial, adult 
man ought to constitute himself for the child a loving and 
enlightened guide who assists the new man to find the ways 
which lead to the Kingflom of Heaven. Of cjuitc anothei 
character are the rewards and punishments promised by Jesus 
— the elevation of the good and the abyss of perdition into 
which the wicked must fall. Anyone who makes use of his 
talents may be exalted, and the reward is accessible to all, 
whether their talents be many or few. 

But, in the schools, there is only one reward available for 
all those who strive, a fact which gives rise to emulation, greed 
and vanity, instead of the uplift which springs from effort, 
humility and love, to which all may attain. In this way we 
create a conflict not only between the school and social progress, 
but also between the school and religion. Some day the child 
is bound to ask himself if the rewards obtained in school had 
not shown themselves to be obstacles to eternal life, or if the 
punishments which had humiliated him when he could not 
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defend himself had not made of him the man who hungered 
and thirsted after justice, whom Jesus defended from the sum- 
mit of the mountain. 

In social life, it is tnie, there do exist rewards and 
punishments different from those which are contemplated in 
a spiritual light, and the adult sets himself to force the child 
in good time to accommodate itself to, and to restrain itself 
within the requirenn^nts of this world. TTie reward and the 
punishment are designed to accustom him to submitting 
readily. 

But if we bestow a comprehensive glance on social 
morality we see the yoke growing gradually less oppressive, 
that is, we see the gradual return in triumph of rational 
nature, of life governed by thought. The yoke of the slave 
gives place to that of the servant, and this to the yoke of the 
wr>rkman. 

All fornisS of slavery tend to disappear by degrees. The 
history of human jnogress is a hi.story compounded of con- 
cpiests and liberations, and we style retrogression that whicJi 
does not come utidei* these headings. Now we must ask our- 
selves if the school lias to be fixed in a permanent condition 
which society would consider retrogressive. 

Something very similar corresponds to the school in the 
great government administrative departments and their 
employees. They also wuite all day long for some great, 
distant result, the immediate advantage of which is not 
apparent. That means that the Stale carries on its great 
undertakings tlirough their agency, and that the welfare of the 
people of the whole nation is dependent on their work. For 
them, the immediate object is promotion, as for the pupil it 
means promotion from (dass to class. This man who loses 
sight of his lofty destiny is like a degraded child, like a slave 
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who has been deceived; the dignity of man is reduced to the 
level of the dignity of a machine, which needs to l>e oiled if 
it is to work, l>ecaiise there is within it no breatli of life. All 
the very insignificant things like the desire for decorations 
form the artificial stimulus needed for his dry, dark journey; 
just so do we give medals to scholars. And the fear of miss- 
ing promotion hinders them from flight and binds them to 
monotonous and assiduous labour, just as the fear of not pass- 
ing into a higher class forces the pupil to stick to his book. 
The censure of the superior officer is exactly like the reproof 
of the teacher: the correction of badly done letters is the 
equivalent of a had mark on the badly done exercise of the 
pupil. 

If administrations do not adopt the excellent course which 
is necessary for the greatness of the (ounlry, if corruption 
penetrates them with ease, it is because the greatness of the 
man has been obliterated in the conscience of the clerk, and 
because his vision has been restricted to these trifling matters 
which lie close to him, which are considered by him as rewards 
or punishments. Power allied with favouritism can do a 
great deal, because it acts on these scholars of the State. 

But the government of a country survives because the 
rectitude of most of its employees is great enough to resist the 
corruption of rewards and punishments, and this irresistible 
force of honesty prevails. Thus life in social environment 
triumphs against every cause of impoverishment and of death 
and mafches on to new victories, and like the instinct of 
liberty it beats down all obstacles, going from victory to 
victory. 

It is this grand, inner force of life, a force often latent 
and unsuspected, which is the driving force of the world. 
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No inao who has really done great, successful work has 
ever done it he<anse Ik* was animated hy the sole attraction 
of what we comprehensively call a reward, or only hy the 
fear of the evil which we call punishment. If there were a 
war in wliieh a gn^al army of giants were fighting with no 
other motive than llie lust for winning promotion, epaulettes 
or medals, or w(‘re merely drivim Uy the fear of being shot, and 
if they were oj)pos(*d hy a handful of pigmies hurning with 

love of their fatherland, the victory would smile on the latter. 

When heroism is absent from any work rewards and punish- 
ments will he able to do no more than complete the work of 
destruction, permeating it with c’orruption. 

AH victoric's and all human progress arc* dependent on the 
strength which comes from within. 

Thus a young student may liecome a great doctor if he is 
inspired hy llie spirit of his vocation: hut if he is influenced 
only hy the hope of a legacy, or of a good match, or of any 
external advantage whatever, he w ill never become a true teacher 
and a great doc tor, and the world will not move far ahead as the 
rc'sult of his work. If the* rewards and punishments of the 

scliocd and of ordinary life are c'ssential to making a youth 

work up to a university dc'grec', then it would he better that 
such an individual should not hec*ome a doc*lor. Everyone 
possesses some spc'cial bent, some latent vocation — modest 
perhaps hut yet useful. Rewards may divert the vocational 
impulse into the false path of vanity, and in this way there 
may be disturbed or destroyed some human activity. 

We are always repeating that the world is making pro- 
gress, and that man must he urged to strive after progress. But 
progress is founded on new things whicdi lie hidden, and most 
frequently upon things already in existence which are improved 
or perfected; and they not being visible are not prized, but 
often bring pioneers to martyrdom. 
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WHiat a calamily it would be if poenib were wrilleu solely 
from a desire lo win laurels on ihe Campidoglio!* Il would be 
better that the vi>ion should remain buried in the mind of the 
poet, ami that the muse of poetry should disappear. Poetry 
must be born in the mind of the poet when be is not thinking 
either of reward or of himself: and if he does win laurels, let 
him not grow vain. 

There exists aLo an <*xterior n‘ward for man. When the 
orator so(*s the fai'es of his listeners becoming cbarg(‘d with 
emotion, lu* expei iem es a feeling so gnxit that it can be 4*om- 
pared only with the intense joy of one who discovers that he 
is l)eing loved. It is always in tomhing and con<|uering the 
minds of others tliat we derive the only reward which is a 
I rut' recompense. 

Sometimes it hapi)ens that we pass through some moments 
of happiness vouchsafed lo men that they may continue their 
existence in peace, ft fiiay be satisfied love, or a son born to 
us, or the publication of a book, or a great discovery, which 
persuades us that no one ever was as happy as we are. But, 
if at that moment some legal authority, or one which is vested 
in oiir teacher, comes forward and ofTtu’s ns a medal or a 
reward, then he acts as llu' tiresome d(‘slroy(‘r of onr true 
lew.ird. “Wlio ai<' you,” our vanished illusion might say% 
‘'who have remimh'd nu* that I am not superior to all others 
since some om^ is so much higher than T that he can give 
me a reward?” The reward given to man should come only 
from God. 

As for punishment, we do not mean to deny the social 
function and the individual effieacy of it, but the moral ade- 
quacy and the universal necessity for it. It is most useful 
when applied to inferiors; but those are few, and social pro- 

*The Capital hill in Rome where in the days of the Roman Empire and 
in the Renai'^sance poets laureate were created. 
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gre88 does not depend on them. The penal code threatens 
us witli punishment if we are dishonest within the limits 
firescrihed by the law. But we do not keep lionest merely 
through fear of tlie law; we refrain from stealing and killing 
because we see the intrinsic sinfulness of them, which percep- 
tion is intended to make us feel sharply, because the tenure 
of our existence influeru’cs us towards good conduct and is 
constantly and effectively restraining us from the danger of 
certain sins. 

Without entering into psychological ([uestions, it may be 
affirmed that a deliiK|uent before he sins knows of the existence 
of a penally, has felt the penal code weighing down on him. 
He has challenged il, or he has entangled liimself in it imagin- 
ing that he could set himself free; but there has ensued a 
struggle between crime and punishment within his conscience. 
Whether or not this penal code fulfils the purpose of prevent- 
ing crime, undoubtedly it is made for a single limited category 
of individuals — criminals. The enormous majority of citizens 
are honest even when they are ignorant of the threats of 
punishment. 

The true punishment of the normal man is to lose the 
consciousness of his own powder and greatness, which consti- 
tute his ((uality of manhood; and such punishment often falls 
upon men when they are rejoicing in an abundance of what, 
in common language, are styled rewards. Unfortunately, man 
is not aware of the real punishment which threatens to over- 
whelm him. 

Here there may be disclosed the remedy: — education. 

At the present time we keep the pupils in a school com- 
pressed between these instruments w^hich degrade both body 
and spirit — the bench and external rew'ards and punishments — 
for the purpose of bringing tliese under the discipline of 
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immobility and silence, in order to lead them — where? Un- 
fortunately, to nowhere! 

Tlie object is to pour mechanically into their brains 
programmes which are often drawn up by ministers and 
imposed by laws, alien to the trend of their lime. 

Confronted with such forgetfulness of the life which Hows 
on into our posterity, what can we do but liang our heads in 
confusion and cover our blushing fates with our hands? 

Truly — ‘To-day there stands forth one urgent Jiced — 
the reform of methods in education and instruction; and he 
who struggles towards this end is s| niggling for the regenera- 
tion of man.” 
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THE HISTORY OF METHODS 


In order to build up a scientific jx?dagogy, it is necessary 
to strike out in a direction different from that which has been 
in vogue. 

The training of teachers must go on at the same time as 
the transformation of the school. If we have teachers trained 
m observing and in experimenting, it is jight that they shouhl 
be able to observe and experiment in the school. 

A fundamental essential of scientific pedagogy ought 
therefore to be a school which allows the spontaneous expres- 
sions and the induidual \italily of the child to have free play. 
If a system of t(*aching is to be founded oii the individual study 
of the child, it will have to be understood as the observation 
of free children, children who are studied and watched over, 
but not repressed. 

In vain does one expect educational reform from the 
methodical examination of the children of to-day according 
to the guidance offered by experimental psychology and by 
anthropology. 

Every branch of the experimental sciences has arisen from 
the application of its own special method. 

Generally speaking, it is important to define the method, 
the technique, and after its application to wait for the results 
which will be disclosed by the experiment. It is also 
characteristic of experimental science that an experiment should 
be approached without preconceptions of any kind about the 
eventual issue of the experiment. 
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Anyone who experiments must for the moment gel rid 
of all prejiidiees, and forroal education forms part of these 
prejudices. 

If then we wish to attempt experimental education, we 
must not have recourse to kindred sciences, hut must almost 
forget them and clear the mind, so that it can proceed without 
any hindrance which will ohscure the search for truth in the 
field belonging exclusively to leaching itself. 

We must not, therefore, start from ideas already accepted 
about child psychology, but from a method which sets the 
child at liberty, so that we may deduces from observation of 
his spontaneous manifesfalions the real child psychology. Per- 
haps this method holds great surprises in reserve! 

3^ % >|C 

This then is the problem — to establish its own method for 
experimental teaching. 

It cannot be that of other experimental sciences. If to some 
extent scientific pt'dagogy is integrated with hygiene, anthropo- 
logy and psychology, and even adopts in part the relative techni- 
que in method, that is, limited to details in the study of the 
individual to be educated, needing to be kept parallel to the 
very different work of education, it can only be a collateral 
contribution to pedagogy. 

My present study treats of the method of experimental 
pedagogy. It is the result of the experience which 1 have 
obtained in infant schools, and in the first classes of elemen- 
tary schools. 

I really offer only the beginning of the method, as I have 
applied it to children between the ages of three and six, but 
I believe that this attempt, because of the surprising results 
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which it has given, will be made to continue in an extended 
form.'** 

Although tliis educational s)>tem of which experience has 
proved the excellence is not yet definitely completed, 
nevertheless it already constitutes an entity sulficiently organic 
to be usefully adopted in Infant Scliools and in the first 
classes in elementary schools. 

1 am not really exact when 1 say that the prescut work 
is founded on a few years’ experience; I do not think that 
these last eiforts of mine could have given rise to all that I 
am about to describe. 

The educational system of the ('hildreirs Houses did not 
come into exislcncc without prolonged pr(‘pa rat ions, and tliough 
the preseMit experience with normal children is so short, it has 
its origin in previous teacliing (‘xptuience with al>normal 
children, and tliis represents a very long course of thought. 

About twelve years ago, when I was an assistant doctor 
in the Mental Clinic in the University of Rome, 1 had occasion 
to frequent the asylum to study sick people to be chosen for 
the purposes of clinical leaching, and in this way I became 
interested in the idiot children maintained there. At this 
time, medical treatment of the thyroid was in full favour, 
iherc'fore, in the midst of the confusion and exaggeration 
about therapeutic successes, the irterest of doctors, to a greater 
extent than previously, was focussed on mentally afflicted 
children. 


It was throtigh my interest in deficient children that I 



Edward Seguin, and also to investigate in a general way the 
treatments for various forms of abnormality such as deafness, 

•The method ha«< now been extend»*d, and is largely experiment^ with 
in elementary classes: it is described in the hook. “L’Autoeducazionc nelle 
fcoule Elementari’’ fThe advanced Montes^^ori Methml). In more recent times 
it has extended l>arkward to birth and forward to adulthood. Several secon- 
dary Montessori schools are in exigence and have ohtainei) State recognition. 
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paralysis, etc. The fact tliat teaching must be linked up with 
medicine in therapy forms the practical victory of the theories 
of the time, and under this guidance the treatment of kines- 
thesia in particular was e.xtended. 

I, however, thinking differently from my colleagues, felt 
intuitively that the (luestion of the defectives was definitely 
one of pedagogy rather than of medicine; and whilst many 
spoke in the meilical (!onfercnces on the medico-pedagogical 
method for the cure and education of mentally defective 
<hildren, I raised the (|ueslion of their moral education at 
the Educational Confereru^e in Turin in 1898; and I believe 
that I touche<l a very vibrant chord, for the idea, having 
passed from the doctors to the elementary teachers, spread 
in a Hash as being a (jueslion of keen interest for the school. 

Indeed I was given by the Minister of Education and 
my teacher Guido Baccelli the appointment of conducting for 
the common teachers of the elementary schools in Rome a 
course of lectures on the education of mentally defective 
children. Later on, there was founded a Pedagogical Institute 
where gathered the idiots and mentally defective children who 
were at the time sheltered in the lunatic asylum in Rome 
together with adult lunatics, without any special care being 
given to them. In this new institution I proposed to carry 
out an educative experiment with these children applying the 
principles of Seguin. I also admitted many children who 
lived abandoned in the streets, because on account of their 
mental deficiency they had been eliminated from the public 
schools. In order to further practically orientate myself I 
had stayed some lime at the Salpetriere at Paris where the 
classes founded by Seguin himself for defective children were 
still in existence, and aftenvards I had gone to London, where 
some private institutions for the education of this type of 
children existed. 
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Thus iny inlerebt i» education was born. Nothing in 
fact is so IdMinating as to attend the mental awakening of 
these children who are enslaved by their own inferiority, and 
to witness this kind of liberatii>n of the soul from extinction 
through spiritual po\ert\. to see them arise, reviving ami 
opening up towards interests that give life to their intelligence, 
to witness the happiness that conies \o them through every 
activity in which the hand liecomes capable of achieving 
something. It is really man arising from death to the joy of 
living. This spectacle is so fascinating that it kc*pt me for 
almost two years in daily contact with thc‘se children. 1 was 
with them from earl> morning till c^vcming as if I were a real 
teac^her, not a physician conducting an experiment. 

These two years of prac tical woik were my Iirsl a|)proac‘h 
to pedagc:>gy, because never before had I taken any interest 
in education. 

From the time when, in 1898-1900, I dedic'aled myself 
to the education of defective children, I had the intuition that 
the methods of Seguin were not merely an attempt at helping 
inferior beings, mentally defc^ctive childrcm, but tliat they 
were based on principles far more reasonable than those in 
use in ordinary educ:ation. Here indeed the result was not 
only that tlie pupils ‘‘learned something”, here one witnessed 
an awakening of the personality. 

It seemed to me and to many who took interest in my 
experiments that it was a matter of method being different 
from the ordinary methods, but not of methods particular to 
an inferior mentality. On the contrary these different 
methods contained a system of mental treatment that was v(*ry 
logical and superior to that being empirically applied to normal 
children. Slowly I became convinced that similar methods to 
normal children would lead to a mental awakening and a 
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beneficial modifying action in them also. I had in fact come 
upon an experiment of scientific pedagogy! 

It was then that I began a really profound study of the 
so-called curative pedagogy, and consequently I wanted 
to undertake the study of normal teaching and the principles 
on which it is founded. Therefore I enrolled myself as a 
student of philosophy in the University. A great faith animat- 
ed me. Although I did not know if I should ever be able to 
test the truth of my theory, yet I left every other occupation 
in order to fathom it, preparing myself almost as if for an 
unknown mission. 

The methods for the education of defectives had their 
origin at the time of the French Revolution with the work of 
doctor J. M. G. Itard whose medi<al works have become 
historical, for he was the founder of that branch of medical 
science which specialises under the name of otiatry 
(diseases of the ear). 

He was the first to attempt the methodical education of 
the sense of hearing, in t!ie Institute of deaf-mutes founded 
by Pereire in Paris; lie succeeded in giving back hearing to 
those partially deaf. Later, having had in his charge for 
eight years an idiot boy who was known as the savage of 
Aveyron, he extended to all tlie senses the educational methods 
which had already given excellent results in hearing. Itard. 
a pupil of Pinel, was the first teacher to practise observation 
of tlie pupil, in a way similar to that which was done in the 
hospitals in the observation of the sick, especially of those 
suffering from nervous troubles. 

The educational works of Itard are most interesting 
detailed descriptions of his teaching attempts and experiments, 
and anyone who reads them to-day must agree that they were 
the first attempts at “scientific pedagogy’’. He, in fact, 
derived from scientific study a series of exercises capable of 
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modifying the personality, of healing defeiis that kept the 
individual in a state of inferiority. Itard actually succeeded 
in rendering seini-deaf children capable of both hearing and 
speaking, whilst otherwise they would liave remained deaf 
and dumh anil i‘onse(|uently for ever abnormal. This is very 
different indeed from a >imple study of the individual carried 
out by means of the tests of experimental psychology. They 
only lead to a statement on the mental personality; they do 
not modify it but leave the educational methods um^hanged. 
Here, instead, the scientific- means employed become means 
by which education is given, so that pedagogy itself is 
changed. 

Itard, therefore, may be called the founder of scncntific 
pedagogy, not Wundt or Hinet, who instead are the founders 
of a physiological psychology whic-h can easily be applied 
also in the schools. 

This is a fundamental point which well deserves to be 
made clear. Whilst Peslalozzi, in Switzerland, became the 
‘"father of a new affective education”, in Germany half a 
century later F'echner and Wundt founded experimental 
psychology. The two currents grew and developed separately 
in the schools. Academic pedagogy continued to evolve on 
the old foundations, whilst side by side mental tests were given 
to the students, which however did not affect education in 
the least. 

The experiments of Itard on the contrary, carried out 
only slightly earlier, were a real beginning of scientific 
education, capable of modifying both the educational methods 
and the pupils. As it came into being among deficient 
children, however, it was not taken into serious consideration 
in the educational w^orld. 

But the merit of having completed a real educational 
system for defective children belongs to Edward Seguin, who 
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was first a teacher and then a doctor. Beginning with the 
experiments of Hard, he applied them, modifying and com- 
pleting the method, during ten years of experience with 
children who had l)een taken from the asylum and brouglit 
together in a little school in the rue Pigalle in Paris. This 
method was published for the first time in a volume of about 
six hundred pages, published in Paris with the title — ‘Traite- 
ment moral, liygiene et education des idiots.” 

Later on, Scguin emigrated to the United States of 
America, where there were founded many institutions for 
defectives, and wliere Seguin, after twenty years more of 
experienc^e, published a second e<liti(>n of his method which 
bore a different title — ‘"Idiocy, and its treatment by the physio- 
logical method”. This volume was published in New York 
in 1866. hi it Se^guin defined clearly a method of education 
which he calh'd a physiological method. lie no longer refers 
in the title to the edmuition of idiots almost as if it were special 
to them, but he speaks of idio(\v as being treated by a physio- 
logical method. 

If we remember that pedagogy had always been based 
on psychology, and that Wundt postulated a physiological 
psychology, one must be struck by the coincidence of these 
conceptions, and be led to suspect that the physiological 
method may have some connection with physiological psycho- 
logy. 

I, wdiilst I w^as an assistant in the Mental Clinic, had 
read with great interest Seguiifs French work. But the 
English book published in New York twenty years later, 
although it was quoted in the works of specialized education 
of Bourneville, did not exist in any library. To my great 
astonishment, I could find no trace in Paris, where Bourneville 
told me that he did not know of its existence; Seguin’s second 
book had never entered Europe. I hoped to find some copies 
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of it in London, hut I had to convince myself that even there 
the volume did not exist either in public or private libraries. 
It was in vain that I made enquiries, visiting home after home 
of many English doctors who were well-known as specialists 
for defective children, or who superintended special schools 
for them. The fa<'t that this book was unknown even in 
England though it was published in English made me think that 
Seguin’s system had not been understood. Indeed, in the pub- 
lications relating to institutions for defectives, Seguin was 
constantly cpioled. but the educational applications described 
were (juite different from those advocated in Seguin’s system. 
Almost everywhere there were more or h'ss applied to 
defectives the methods us<‘d for normal <hildren, and, especi- 
ally in Germany, a German friend of mine who had gone there 
to help me in my researches noted how special didactic mate- 
rial existed here and there in the pedagogical museums 
belonging to schools for defectives. It was however neVer in 
practical use, whilst there the principle is defended that it is 
a good plan to adopt for slowly developed minds the same 
method as for normal, which is however more objective in 
Germany than with us. 

At Bicetre also, where I remained to study for a long time, 
I saw^ that teacdiing mechanisms were adopted rather than 
Seguin’s system; yet the French text was in the hands of the 
teachers. All the teaching there was mechanized, and every 
teacher followed the same routine to the letter. However, it 
was noticeable ewerywhere, in London and in Pans, that there 
was a desire to have fresh advice, to learn new experiments, for 
the fact stated by Seguin, that he had really succeeded in 
educating idiots with his methods, remained in practice a 
delusion. The cause of this lack of success is easily understood. 
Everybody only retained the idea that the deficient children, 
inferior beings, should ultimately be educated like normal, 
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superior, children. The conceplion that a ‘*new education” 
was born in the pedagogic world had not penetrated, neither 
that it was that new education whicli could raise the deficient 
children to a higher level. Much less was there an intuition 
that a m<;thod of education which raised defectives could also 
raise normal children. 

I carried out my experiments on the defectives in Rome, 
and carried on their education for two years. I followed 
Seguin’s book, and I also found a treasure in the admirable 
experiments made bv Hard. Besides that, I had made for 
me, following the guidan<‘e of these texts, a rich stock of 
teaching material. 

This material, whicli I did not see in its entirety in any 
other institution, was a marvellous instrument, excellent in 
the hands of anyone wiio knew how to use it, but by itself it 
could pass unnoti('ed among the defectives. I understood why 
teachers had become so discouraged, and why the method 
had been abandoned. The theory that the tea(‘her must place 
himself on the level of the pupil plunged the teacher of defec- 
tives into a kind of apathy; he knew that he was educating 
inferior intellects, and therefore he did not succeed in educat- 
ing them. So it is with the teachers of little children who 
think of educating them by placing themselves on their level 
with games and often with nonsensical talk. 

Instead of that, what we must aim at doing is to awaken 
in the mind of the child the man wdio is asleep there. 

I was possessed by this inspiration, and I believed that 
at the start the teaching material had to be associated with the 
\oice of the teacher which called and roused the children and 
induced them to use the material and educate themselves. I 
W7\s guided by my great respect for their misfortunes, and the 
love which these unhappy children were capable of kindling 
in all who came near them. Seguin also expressed himself 
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in a similar way on the subject; reading liis patient attempts 
I understood well that tlie first teaching material used by him 
was spiritual. Because at tlie end of the French volume^ the 
author, giving a review of his work, sorrowfully comes to the 
conclusion that it will be lost if teachers are not prepared. He 
holds an entirely original idea about the training of teachers 
for defectives; it looks like advice given to a woman who is 
preparing herself to be an enchantress. He would like them 
to be beautiful, to have fascinating voices, and thinks that 
they should take the utmost pains to make themselves attrac- 
tive. Their bearing and the modulations of their voices should 
be studied with the same care as that taken by great dramatic 
artists who prepare themselves for the stage, because they 
have to coiu|uer minds which are weak and weary, by stirring 
up the great emotions of life. 

This kind of secret key, which turns upon the action of 
the spirit, opened the long series of educational experiments 
so admirably analysed by Edward Seguin and really most 
efficacious in the education of idiots. I obtained surprising 
results from them, hut I must confess that whilst my efforts 
were producing intellectual progress, I was prostrated by a 
kind of exhaustion — I felt that I was being drained of some 
of my strength. What we call encouragement, comfort, love, 
respect, are drains on the human mind, and the more lavishly 
one spends oneself in this way, the more does one renew and 
re-invigorate the life around. 

Without that, the most perfect external stimulus passes 
unnoticed, as did the sun for Saul, when he exclaimed that 
there was thick darkness. 

I could write more about the new experiments, but it is 
not opportune here. I will only mention how at this stage I 
tried out a system for reading and writing which was quite 
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original; thcbC subjects of eduration were not treated at all 
either by hard or Seguin. 

I taught reading and writing, including penmanship, to 
some defectives of my institution who became fit to be 
presented at an examination for the publii; schools along with 
normal (Jiildren, and who passed the test. 

I’hese marvellous r<‘sults seemed to be almost miraculous 
to those who observed them. Hut, in my opinion, the children 
from the institution equalled the normal children in the public 
examinations only because they had followed a different path. 
They had lieen assisted in tlieir mental (bwelopment whilst 
the normal children had been stifled and repressed. I thought 
that if on(‘ day the specialized (‘ducalion which had so marvel- 
lously improved the idiots coidd be applied to the development 
of normal (‘hildren, the miracle would disappear from the 
world, and the abyss bc^lwetm the inferior mentality of idiots 
and normals would never be lessened. Whilst everyone was 
admiring lh<‘ progress of my def<*< tives, I was thinking of the 
reasons which might luive reduced the liealthy, happy pupils 
of the ordinary schools to a level so low that it could be reached 
in tests of intelligence by my unhappy pupils. 

One day one of my mistresses in tlie institute for defec- 
tives made me read om* of EzekieFs prophecies which had 
made a deep impression on her, because it seemed to her a 
prophecy about tlie education of defectives: 

“Tlie hand of the Lord was upon me, and carried me 
out in the spirit of the Lord, and set me down in the midst of 
tlie valley wliich was full of bones. 

And caused me to pass by them round about; and, behold, 
there were very many in the open valley; and, lo. they were 
very dry. 

And he said unto me. Son of man, can these bones live? 
And I answered, 0 Lord God. thou knowest. 
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Again he said unto me. Prophesy upon these hones, and 
say unto them, 0 ye dry hones, hear the word of tlie Ford. 

Thus saitli the f.ord God unto these hones; Behold I will 
cause hrealli to enter into you, and ye shall live: 

And I will lay sinews upon you, and will bring up flesh 
upon you, and (*o\er y^(Hi with skin, and pul hreath in you, 
and ye shall li\e: and ye shall know that I am the Lord. 

So I prophesied as I was commanded: and as I prophe- 
sied. there was a luuse, and hehold a shaking, and the hones 
came togetlier. hone to his hone. 

And when 1 heheld, h). the sinews and the fh'sh (‘ame up 
upon them, and the skill covered lliem above: hut there was 
no hieath in them. 

Th(Mi said lie unto rm*. Ih’ophesv unto the wind, prophesy. 
Son of man, and say to tlie wind, Thus sailh tlie l.ord (Jod; 
Come from the four winds. () breath, and hn^athe upon these 
^lain, that lh<\v may live. 

So 1 prophesied as h<‘ commanded im*, and thc! hreath 
came into them, and they lived, and stood uj) upon their feet, 
an t?\(*(*eding gr(*at army. 

Then h(‘ said unto me. Son of man. tliese hones are the 
whole house of Israel: hehohl, they say. Our hones are dried, 
and our hope is lost: w(‘ are cut off from our parts.” 

Indeed the words w ill ea ise breath to enter into yon, 
and ye sliall li\('"\ seem t(» refer directly to the individual 
work of the tea(*her. who encourages, incites, and helps the 
pupil and prepares him for education. 

And the other words — ‘‘I will lay sinews upon you, and 
will bring up flesh upon you, and cover you with skin”, recall 
the fundamental sentences in which is summed up Seguin’s 
method — “To lead the child as it weie by the hand of the 
education of the muscular system and that of the nervous 
system and the senses”, with which Seguin teaches idiots to 
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walk. If) keep their halanf:e in the most (liffioiilt movements 
of the liody, like mounting a staircase, jumping, etc; and at 
last, teaehing flu^m to feel, begimiing with the education of 
the muscular, tactile, and heat sensations, and ending v/ith 
those of the spcvial senses. But ll»ese are simply made 
adaptable to the physical life. ‘‘Prophesy unto the wind”, 
says the prophet; “and the breath eame into them and they 
lived”. Seguin indeed led the idiot from the physical life 
to the life of the spirit, “from the educations of the senses to 
notions, from notions to ideas, from ideas to morality.” But 
when such a marvellous work is accomplishtMl, and by means 
of detailed physiologic'al analysis and a gradually progressive 
method the idiot has become a man, he is always only an 
inferior among other men, an individual who will never be 
able to adapt himself to his socdal surroundings. “Our hemes 
are dried, and our hope is lost; we are cut off from our pails.” 

The principle that the teacher must undergo a special 
training which touches her sentiment and does not consist 
merely in an intelleclual study, and again that educa- 
tion is fundamentally a “contact of soids” and that the 
teacher must feel “rt\spect and sympathy” for the children 
she educates, is the characteristic contribution given by Pesta- 
lozzi in his schools. This, liowever, is only a first step essen- 
tial in order that the chilcPs soul be awakent‘d. Afterwards 
the activity of the child must find means (and scientific means 
for that matter) whicdi lead to development. This second 
part is the contribution of scientific pedagogy. That is why 
we affirm to-day, in virtue of our experience, that the teacher 
is the “trait-d’union” between the child — distracted, lulled 
or repressed — and the educative environment prepared for 
his activity. Very often this contact between the child and 
the environment cannot be established, unless he be delivered 
first from the burden of previous repression and its fatal con- 
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sequences. In that case a healing, or as we say, normalizing 
process has to he initiated before tlie means of development 
can be offered. Many of our teachers suffered great 
disappointment at their lack of success, because they started 
their work as if this proc'css had taken plac'e, and overlooked 
the necessit> of this re-adjustment. 

Seguin’s A\earisorne method however was laid aside, 
because this enormous expenditure of effort was not justified 
by the poverty in final results. 

Everyone said the same thing: there was still so much 
to be done for normal children! 

+ ♦ 

Having acquired faith in Seguin’s method through my 
<‘xpericnce, after I had retired from active work among defec- 
tives, I set myself to study the works of Itard and Seguin. I felt 
the need for meditating over them. So 1 did what 1 had never 
(lone, and what very few perhaps repeat — I (‘opied out, in 
Italian, from beginning to end, the writings of these authors, 
by hand, almost producing books as the Benedictines did 
before the introduction of printing. I wrote it by hand, in order 
to have time to weigh the value of every word, and to grasp 
the spirit of the authors. I was on the point of finishing copy- 
ing the 600 pages of Seguin’s French work, when I received 
from New York a volume of the second edition, that is, the 
English book published in 1866. This old volume had l>een 
found among the books discarded from the private library of 
a New York doctor, and had been readily given over to the 
person wlio sent it to me. I translated it along with an English 
lady. This volume did not offer a great contribution of later 
teaching experiments, but rather the philosophy of the experi- 
ments described in the first volume. The man who had studied 
abnormal children for thirty years expounded the idea that 
the physiological method, that is, a method which had as a 
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l)ase the individiiiil study of llu? |>upil, and, as part of its edu- 
cational procedure, the analysis of physiological and mental 
c harac ters, oiiglil to l)c^ applied to normal c'hildren, thus leading 
to the rc‘generalion of all humanity. Sc^guin’s voice seemed to 
me to he that of the prophet c rying in the wilderness, and my 
mind was overwhelmed with the immensity of the importance 
of a work which might reform the school and education. 

At ihft tinu? 1, a student of philosophy at the university, 
was following the course in experimental psychology which 
had just heem founded in Italian iinivcrsilies — in Turin, Rome, 
and Naples. At the same time* I was c'arrying out in elementary 
schools rc‘sc‘arch work in pc'dagogic* anthropologv , and 
used the opportunity to study the methods and thc^ories in use 
for the criuc'alion of normal children. These studies l<?d me 
to the teaching of i^Hlagogic Anthropology in the* University 
of Rome. 

This then was my preparation. I had grown up intel- 
lectually in contact with the scientific j)rc)hlc*ms of my time 
and was finding my way towards lunv hrancdies which were 
corning ino existence in the ficdd of mental medicine. I under- 
stood, as others did not, that scientific crlucation cannot he 
has(‘d on studying and measuring the individuals to he educat- 
c'd, hut on |)ermanent treatment which is capable of modify- 
ing them. Hence Itard’s cduc‘ation was scientific*, hec^ause the 
measurcunent of hearing was only a means leading up to the 
transformation of the partially deaf into individuals w'ho 
eould hear. In the case of the ‘Savage of Aveyron’, scientific 
methods very similar to those used hy the founders of experi- 
mental psychology had siuveeded in restoring to social life 
an individual so far removed from scDciely that he appeared 
as a deaf-mute, an idiot; and in changing him into a person 
who heard and understood language, as we speak and write it. 
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Similarly Seguin, with analytical methods very similar 
to those of Fechner, but more ample, not only studied hundreds 
of defective children assembled in the madhouse in Paris, but 
transformed them into men able to do useful work in the 
community, fit to assimilate mental and artistic instruction. 

I myself, using only what was called the study of the 
individual by means of scientific instruments and mental 
tests, had transformed the defectives expelled from the schools 
as being unfit for education, into individuals who entered into 
competition with the normal pupils in the schools, that is, diey 
were changed into persons socially usidul and educated like 
intelligent children. Scientific education^ therefore, was that 
which, while based on science, modified and improved the 
individuaL 

Scientific edm ation, depending on objective research, on 
the fundamentals of psychology, ought to be capable of trans- 
forming normal children. How? Certainly by raising them 
above the normal level, making them better men. A science 
of education has not the purpose of merely ‘‘observing”, but 
that of “transforming” children. 

These were the coiudusions at which I arrived: — not only 
to observe, but to transform. Observation had founded a 
new^ psychological scieirce, but it had transformed neither 
the schools nor the scholars. It had added something to the 
ordinary schools though it had left those schools in their 
original condition, neither the methods of instruction nor 
those of education having varied. 

The new methods ought, if they were run on scientific 
lines, to change completely both the school and its methodsy 
ought to give rise to a new form of education. 

The central fact in the scientific education of defectives 
had been that the idiots and those below normal did not respond 
to teaching and could not execute orders, hence it was neces- 
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sary lo have recourse to other means which would be adjusted 
to the capacity of each individual. 

Education of this type had been a piece of research, a 
scientific experiment, an attempt to investigate the possibilities 
inherent in the scholar, and to offer to him means, stimuli, 
which might awaken what energy was left lo him and employ 
it in permanent fashion, augmenting it with and co-ordinating 
it by individual exercises. 

The teacher, when faced with a deaf person, with an 
idiot, as with a new-born child, is powerless. Only experi- 
mental science can point the way to a new practical education. 

My desire had been to experiment with the methods ela- 
borated with so much success by Seguin on children in the 
first elementary classes when they presented themselves in 
school, undisciplined and illiterate, at the age of six. 

Hut I had never thought of applying them in infant 
schools. It was chance which shed a ray of light into my mind. 
We are generally hampered by habits and prejudices, and our 
logic al power is left unused. 

Perhajis it was logi<*al to apply methods used for defec- 
tives to little children when these also were regarded as being 
impossible to educate, inaccessible to teaching because the 
mind had not yet reac hed a high enough level of maturity. 

It is possible to draw c‘omparisons between defectives and 
normal children if we c*onsider cdiildren of different ages, 
that is, compare those who have not the power to develop 
(defectives) with those who have not yet had time to develop 
(very small children). Backward children are judged 
mentally as being children whose mentality closely resembles 
that of normal cdiildren some years younger. In spite of the 
fact that in such a comparison there is lacking the consideration 
of initial force innate in such differing degrees in the two 
natures, the comparison is not illogical. 
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Small children have not yet acquired definite co-ordina- 
tion of the muscular movements, hence their unsteady walk, 
their inability to perform the usual acts of daily life, like 
putting on clothes and stockings, fastening up, buttoning, put- 
ting on gloves, etc. The organs of the senses, for example, 
the power of accommodation in the eye, are not yet completely 
developed. Language is rudimenlary, and shows the well- 
known defects of child-speech. The difficulty of concentrating, 
instability, etc., are other characters of the same kind. 

Preyer, in his studies on infant psychology, has at great 
length illustrated the comparison between the pathological 
defects of language and those normal to the child who is in 
course of development. 

The methods which are effective in helping the mental 
development of backward children might be of service in help- 
ing the development of all children, thus constituting a health- 
ful course for the normal human being. 

Many defects which become permanent, like those of 
language, are acquired because we neglect the child during the 
most important period of his life, that in which are formed 
and fixed his principal functions, that is, between three and 
six years of age. 

This ambitious idea of being able to assist through scien- 
tific methods of education in the actual development of man 
during the period of life in which intelligence and character are 
being built up, this idea had not struck my mind, in spite of 
the interest which I had in the question. 

That is why the story of this kind of “psychologic dis- 
covery” and of this scientific method of education became a 
story of interest. 

Chance played its part, as it has done in so many dis- 
coveries, like that of electricity. In fact, chance, that is, the 
environment, must almost always apply the spark to intuition; 
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it is the environment whicfi reveals what is new, and alter that 
intuition and awakened interest are able to pursue a new path 
of progress. 

In my cas (3 tin* story is interesting l)eeause, independently 
of studi(‘s and preconceptions, it offered a complex environ- 
ment in which not only the education of the child but the social 
life of men and llieir f<*elings combined into one whole. 

History of thr Discover y of a scientifir education for normal 
children. 

It was th(‘ end of the yeai 190(). I was re- 
turning from Milan wheie 1 had been (dected to take part in 
the adjudication of prizes at the International Exhibition, in 
the section of scitailific pedagogy and experimental psycholog). 
I was invited by the Director General of the Homan 
Istituto dei lieni Stahili (Association for Gooil Building), to 
assum(3 the organization of infant scdiools in tenement houses. 

The magnific(?nt idea was to reform a (Quarter fdled with 
uTugees and wr(‘tch<‘d people, like that of San I.orenzo in 
Rome, where a population of about 30,000 was crowded to- 
gether, living in conditions beyond all civi<^ control. Ihcre 
were work-people without work, beggars, prostitutes, (‘onvicls 
just released from prisoii, all of whom had taken refuge within 
the walls of houses whi< h liad not been completed because of 
the economic crisis which had suddenly caused the suspension 
of building in the whole Quarter. The project conceived by 
Engineer Tala mo had been to buy up those walls,, those skeletons 
of houses, and complete them by degrees, making them into 
permanent homes for the people. Along with this plan was 
coupled the truly admirable idea of gathering together all 
the little children under school age (from three to six years 
of age) in a kind of “school in the house.” 

Every tenement w^as to possess its own school, and as the 
Institute Already owned more than four hundred blocks in 
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Rome the work presented magnificent possibilities for deve- 
lopment. Meanwhile the first school was to be opened in 
January 1907, in a large tenement house in the San Lorenzo 
Quarter. In the same Quarter the Institute already possessed 
fifty-eight buildings, and the Director's plans provided for 
there coming into existence soon about sixteen schools in the 
houses. 

This special type of school was christened with Uie charm- 
ing name “Children’s House". The first of them was opened, 
under this title, on January 6lh, 1907, in the Via dei Marsi, 
53, and I was entrusted with the responsibility of directing it. 
The social and pedagogic importance of such an institution 
became apparent to me at once in all its greatness, and I 
indulged in what seemed to be then exaggerated visions of its 
triumphal future; but to-day many are beginning to under- 
stand that I foresaw the truth. January 6th., in Italy, is the 
children’s festal day, corresponding to the Epiphany in the 
Catholic calendar. It is exactly like Christmas Day in Pro- 
testant countries, when there is a Christmas tree, and gifts and 
toys are given to the children. On the 6th of January then there 
assembled the first group of little children, rather more than 
fifty of them. It was interesting to watch these little creatures, 
so different from those who are to be found in the usual 
charity schools. They were timid and clumsy, apparently 
stupid and unresponsive. They could not walk together, and 
the mistress had to make each child take hold of the pinafore 
of the one in front, so that they walked in a kind of Indian file. 

They wept, and seemed to be afiaifl of everything — of the 
beautiful ladies present, of the tree and of the objects on it. 
They did not take the presents, and they did not eat the sweets; 
did not answer when spoken to. They were really like a set 
of wild children. They certainly had not lived, like the wild 
boy of Aveyron, in a wood with animals, but they had lived 
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in a forest of people lost and beyond tlie bounds of civilized 
^o(‘icty. At the sight of this touching spectacle many ladies 
said that only by a miracle could these children be educated, 
and that they would like to see them again in a year or two. 

I was invited to speak, but not being able to enter into 
the details of structural and economic work, after a general 
reference to the work which was beginning, I read part of a 
prophecy which in the Catholic church forms part of the service 
of the Epiphany on the 6th. of January, because this corres- 
ponded to the feast day chosen for the inauguration of the 
(Jiildren’s House. 

Isaiah, ('Jiaj)trr 60. “‘Arise, shine; for thy light is come, 
and the glory of the I.ord is risen upon thee. 

For, behold, the darkness shall cover the earth, and gross 
darkness the people: but the Lord shall arise upon thee, and 
His glory shall be seen upon thee. 

Ami the G<Mitiles shall come to thy light, and kings to the 
brightness of thy rising. 

Lift up ihiiu' (*V('s round about, and see; all they gather 
themselves togetluu. they come to thee; thy sons shall come 
from far, and thy daughters shall be nursed at thy side. 

Then tlu)U shall see. and flow together, and thine heart 
shall fear, and be enlarged; because the abundance of the sea 
shall be convcMled unto thee, the forces of the Gentiles shall 
( ome unto thee. 

'Fhe multitude of camels shall cover thee, the dromedaries 
of Midian and Ephah; all they from Sheba shall come; they 
shall bring gold and incense; and they shall show forth the 
praises of the T.ord.” 

“IVrhaps,’' I added as a conclusion, “it may be that this 
Ghildreirs House may become a new Jerusalem, which, as it 
is multiplied among abandoned people, will bring light into 
education.” 
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The newspapers of the day criticized these words as being 
an exaggeration when applied to an enterprise still so small. 

So it was that when, a year later, there was opened another 
tenement with its Children’s House, llie htituto dei Beni Stabili 
thought it best to suggest a serious speech wiiich would give 
the Italian public a clear idea of the truly valuable character 
of this civic work of reform, and of its economic and social 
foundation. 

This speech is reproduced in full in the next chapter, 
that it may afford inspiration to those who are engaged in 
the problem of the '^house'' for those unfortmiatc people sunk 
in the misery of exceptional conditions, as these were, for the 
San Lorenzo Quarter came into existence as a conseciuencc 
of tlie displacement of population which had followed the War 
of Independence in Italy, when crowds flocked unexpectedly 
into Rome as being the capital. 

Here wc have then the meaning of my leaching experi- 
ment, carried on for two years in the Children’s Houses. It 
represents the results of a series of trials made by me in 
educating young children, according to new methods. It 
certainly is not a matter of the pure and simple application 
of Seguin’s methods to infant schools, such as anyone could 
find out by consulting that author’s works; it is nevertheless 
true that under these two years of experimenting there lies 
an experimental basis which goes back to the time of the 
French Revolution and which includes the assiduous labours 
belonging to the lives of Seguin and Hard. As for me, thiity 
years after Seguin’s second publication, I took up again the ideas. 

Note. — This group of children not only received an cdiiration, hut they 
furnished surprising revelations which roused interc.st thriuighout the whole 
world, and the Children’s House became a centre of pilgrimage for people 
from all countries, and especially from America. To-day there have been 
founded in India Children’s Houses in «he desert of Rajputana, where camels 
and dromedaries are numerous and still form the only means of communica- 
tion between the villages, and carry visitors to the Children’s Houses. 
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and, if I may venture to say so, the work of this author, with 
the same enthusiastic feeling with which he had inherited the 
ideas and the work of liis master Itard, who died in his filial 
care. For ten years I experimented practically and meditated 
on the work of these distinguished men who had sacrificed 
themselves, leaving to humanity the most fruitful proofs of 
their obscure heroism. To my ten years of study there may also 
lie added the forty years of the work of Itard and Seguin. 
There had already been sjiont fifty years of active preparation, 
distributed over more than a century of time, before this trial 
w'as attempted, so short apparently, of only two years; I do not 
think that I am making a mistake in saying that it represents 
the succession of labours of three doctors who, from Itard to 
myself, took the first steps in the paths of psychiatry. 
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INAUGURAL ADDRESS DELIVERED ON THE OPENING 
OF ONE OF THE ‘CHILDREN’S HOUSES.” IN 1907 


It may be that the life lived by the very poor is a ihijig 
which some of you here to-day have never actually looked 
upon in all its degradation. You may have only felt the 
misery of deep human poverty through the medium of some 
great book, or some gifted actor may have made your soul 
vibrate with its horror. 

Let us suppose that in some such moment u voice should 
cry to you: “Go look upon these homes of misery and blackest 
poverty. For there have sprung up among the terror and the 
suffering, oases of happiness, of cleanliness, of peace. The 
poor are to have an ideal house which shall be their own. 
In Quarters where poverty and vice ruled, a work of moral 
redemption is going on. The soul of the people is being set 
free from the torpor of vice, from the shadows of ignorance. 
The little children, too, have a ‘House’ of their own. The 
new generation goes forward to meet the era, the time when 
misery shall no longer be deplored but destroyed. They go 
to meet the time when the dark dens of vice and wretchedness 
shall have become things of the past, and when no trace of 
them shall be found among the living.” What a change of 
emotions we should experience! and how we should hasten 
here, as the wise men guided by a dream and a star hastened 
to Bethlehem! 

I have spoken thus in order that you may understand the 
great significance, the real beauty, of this humble room, which 
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seems like a bit of the house itself set apart by a mother’s 
harul for the use and happiness of the children of the Quarter. 
This is the se.cond “Cliildren’s House” which has been estab- 
lished within the ill-favoured Quarter of San Lorenzo. 

The Quarter of San I.orenzo is celebrated, for every 
newspaper in the city is filled with almost daily accounts of its 
wretched happenings, Yet there are many who are not familiar 
with the origin of this portion of our city. 

It was never intended to build up here a tenement district 
for the people. And irubuHl San Lorenzo is not the People’s 
Quarter, it is the Quarter of the poot\ It is the Quarter where 
lives the underpaid, often unemployed working-man, a common 
type in a city vvhicdi luis no factory industries. It is the home 
of him who undergoes the period of surveillance to which he 
is condemned after his prison sentence is ended. They are 
all here, mingled, hmblled together. 

The district of San T.orenzo sprang into being between 
1881 and 1888 at the time of the great building fever. No 
standards either social or hygienic guided these new construc- 
tions. The aim in building was simply to cover with walls 
s([uare foot after square foot of ground. The more the space 
covered, the greater the gain of the interested Banks and Com- 
panies. All this with a I'omplete disregard of the disastrous 
future which they were preparing. It was natural that no one 
should concern himself with the stability of the building he 
was creating, since in no case would the property remain in 
the possession of him who built it. 

When the storm burst, in the shape of the inevitable 
building panic of 1888 to 1890, these unfortunate houses re- 
mained for a long time untenanted. Tlien, little by little, the 
need of dwelling-places began to make itself felt, and these 
great houses began to fill. Now, those speculators who had 
been so unfortunate as to remain possessors of these buildings 
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could not, and did not wish to add fresh capital to that already 
lost. So the houses constructed in the first place in utter dis- 
regard of the laws of hygiene, and rendered still worse by 
having been used as temporary habitations, came to be occupied 
by the poorest class in the city. 

The apartments not being prepared for the working class, 
were too large, consisting of five, six, or seven rooms. These 
were rented at a price which, while exceedingly low in relation 
to the size, was yet too high for any one family of very poor 
people. This led to the evil of sub-letting. The tenant wdio 
has taken a six-room apartment at eight dollars a month sublets 
rooms at one dollar and a half or two dollars a month to those 
w^ho can pay so much, and a corner of a room, or a corridor, 
to a poorer tenant, thus making an income of fifteen dollars 
or more, over and above the cost of his. own rent. 

This means that the problem of existence is in great part 
solved for him, and that in every case he adds to his income 
through usury. The one who holds the lease traffics in the 
misery of his fellow tenants, lending small sums at a rate 
which generally corresponds to twenty cents a week for the 
loan of two dollars, equivalent to an annual rate of 500 
per cent. 

Thus we have in the evil of sub-letting the most <^ruel 
form of usury: that which only the poor know how to practice 
upon the poor. 

To this we must add the evils of crowded living, promis- 
cuousness, immorality, crime. Every little while the news- 
papers uncover for us one of these interieurs: a large family, 
growing boys and girls sleep in one room; while one corner 
of the room is occupied by an outsider, a woman who receives 
the nightly visits of men. This is seen by the boys and girls; 
evil passions are kindled that lead to the crime and bloodshed 
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which unveil for a brief instant before our eyes, in some liiri<l 
paragraph, this little detail of the mass of misery. 

Whoever enters, for the first time, one of these apartments 
is astonished and horrified. For ibis spe<'taele of genuine 
misery is not at all like the garish seene he has imagined. We 
enter here a world of sliadows, and that wbieh strikes ii> first 
is the darkness which, even thongfi it is midday, makes it 
impossible to distinguish any of the details of the room. 

. When the* eye has grown acciistonu‘d U) the gloom, we 
perceive, within, the outlines of a beil upon wliich lie> liuddled 
a figure — sonu* one ill and suffering. If wc havc‘ come to 
bring money from some society for mutual aid, a candle mil'll 
be lighted befon* the sum can be counted and the r<Meit)t 
signed. Oh, when we talk of social problems, how often we 
speak vaguely, drawing upon our fancy for details instead 
of preparing ourselves to jmlge intelligently through a 
personal investigation f>f fa<*ts and conditions! 

We dismiss (‘arnestlv the cpiestion of home study for 
school children, when for many of them home means a straw 
pallet thrown down in the corner of some dark hovel. We wish 
to establish circulating libraries that the poor may read at 
home. We plan to send among these people books which 
shall form their domestic literature — books through whose 
influence they shall come to higher standards of living. We 
hope through the printed page to educate these poor people 
in matters of hygiene, of morality, of culture, and in this w^e 
show^ ourselves profoundly ignorant of their most crying 
needs. For many of them have no light hy which to read! 

There lies before the social crusader of the present day 
a problem more profound than that of the intelleetual elevation 
of the poor; the problem, indeed, of life. 
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In speaking of the rhiUlren liorn in lhe«ie places, even 
the conventional expressions must he changeik for they do not 
“first see the light of day"; they come into a world of gloom. 
'Fliey grow among tlie poisonous shadows which envelop over- 
crow^ded humanity. These children cannot he other than 
filthy in body, since the water-supply in an apartment origin- 
ally intended to he occupied l)y three or four persons, when 
distrihuted among tw^enty or thirty is scarcely enough for 
drinking purposes! 

We Italians liave elevated our word “casa" tt) the almost 
sacred significance of the English word *iiome", the enclosed 
temple of domestic affection, accessihh^ only to dear ones. 

Far removed from this con(‘eption is the condilit)n of 
the many who have no "Vasa", hut only ghastly walls withiti 
which the most intimate acts of life are ex|)osed upon the 
pillory. Here there can he no priva<’y, no modesty, no gentle- 
ness; heie there is often not even light, nor air, nor water: 
It seems a cruel mockery to introduce here our idea of the 
home as essential to the education of the masses, and as 
furnishing, along with the family, the only solid basis for the 
social structure. In doing this we should he not practical 
reformers hut visionary poets. 

Conditions such as I have described make it more decor- 
ous, more hygienii!, for these people to take refuge in the 
street and to let their children live there. But how often these 
streets are the scene of bloodshed, of quarrel, of sights so 
vile as to he almost inconceivable. The papers tell us of 
women pursued and killed by drunken husbands! Of young 
girls, with the fear of wu^nse than death, stoned by low men. 
Again, we see untellahle things — a wretched woman thrown, 
by the drunken men who have preyed upon her, forth into the 
gutter. There, when day has come, the children of the neigh- 
bourhood crowd about her like scavengers about their dead 
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prey, .shouting and laugliing at the sight of this wreck of 
womanhood, kicking her hniised and filthy body as it lies in 
the mud of the gutter! 

Such spectacles of extreme brutality are possible here 
at the very gate of a cosmopolitan city, — the mother of civili- 
zation and queen of llie fine arts, — because of a new fact 
which was unknown to fmst <‘enturies, namely, the isolation 
of the masses of the poor. 

In the Middle Ages, leprosy was isolated, then also the 
Catholics isolated the Hebrews in the Ghetto; but poverty was 
never considered a peril and an infamy so great that it must 
be isolated. The homes of the pof)r were scattered among 
those of the rich, and the contrast Ix^tween these was a com- 
monplace in literature up to our own limes. Indeed, when I was 
a child in school, teachers, for the purpose of moral educa- 
tion, fretpiently resorted to the illustration of the kind princess 
who sends help to the poor collage next door, or of the good 
chihlren from the great house who carry food to the sick 
woman in the neighbouring attic. 

To-day, all this would be as unreal and artificial as a 
fairy talc. The poor may no longer learn from their more 
fortunate neighbours lessons in courtesy and good breeding, 
they no longer have the hope of help from them in cases of 
extreme need. We have herded them together far from us, 
without the walls, leaving them to learn of each other, in the 
abandon of desperation, the cruel lessons of brutality and 
vice. Any one in w^hom the social conscience is awake must 
see that we have thus created infected regions that threaten 
wMth deadly peril the city which, wishing to make all beautiful 
and shining according to an esthetic and aristocratic ideal, 
has thrust wdthout its walls whatever is ugly or diseased. 

Wlien I passed for the first time through these streets, 
it was as if I found myself in a city upon which some great 
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dii^aster had fallen. It seemed to me that the shadow of some 
recent struggle still oppressed the unhappy people who, with 
something very like terror in their pale faces, passed me in 
these silent streets. The very silence seemed to signify the 
life of a community interrupted, hroken. Not a carriage, 
not even the cheerful voice of the ever-present street 
vendor, nor the sound of the hand-organ playing in the hope 
of a few pennies, not even these things, so characteristic of 
poor quarters, enter here to enligliten this sad and heavy 
silence. 

Observing these streets with their deep holes, the door- 
steps broken and tumbling, we might suppose that this disaster 
had been in the nature of a great inundation which had carried 
the very earth away; but looking about us at the houses 
stripped of all decorations, the walls broken and scarred, we 
are inclined to think that it was perhaps an earthquake which 
has afllicted this Quarter. Then, looking still more closely, we 
see that In all this thi(‘kly settled neighbourhood there is not a 
shop to l)e found. So poor is the community that it has not 
been possible to establisli even one of those popular bazaars 
where necessary articles are sold at so low a price as to pul 
them within the reach of any one. The only shops of any sort 
are the low wine-shops which open their evil-smelling doors 
to the passer-by. As we look upon all this, it is borne upon 
us that the disaster which has placed its weight of suffering 
upon these people is not a convulsion of nature, but poverty — 
poverty with its inseparable companion, vice. 

This unhappy and dangerous state of things, to which 
our attention is called at intervals by newspaper accounts of 
violent and immoral crime, stirs the hearts and conscience of 
many who come to undertake among these people some work 
of generous benevolence. One might almost say that every 
form of misery inspires a special remedy and that all have 
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been tried here, from the attempt to inlrodiire hygienic prin- 
<‘iples into each houM.% to the estal>lishmcnt of creches, 
‘"Children’s Houses", and dis|>ensaries. 

But what indeed is henevolence? Little more than an ex- 
pression of sorrow; it is pity translated into action. The bene- 
fits of such a form of charity cannot be great and, througli the 
absence; of any continued income; and tlie lack of organization, 
it is restricted to a small number of persons. The great and 
widespre;ad peril of e*vil demands, on the e)ther hand, a broad 
and comprediensive work dire;cled toward the redemption of 
the entire community. Only sue*h an organization as, working 
for the ge)od of others, sliall itself grow and prosper through 
the general prosf)erity which it has made possible, can make 
a plaex' for itself in this (Quarter and accomplish a permanent 
good work. 

It is to meet this dire necessity that the great and kindly 
work of tlie Roman Association of Good Building has been 
undertaken. 'Fhc advanc<;d and highly modern way in wdiich 
this work is being carried on is due to Edoardo Talanio, Direc- 
tor-General of the Association. His plans, so original, so 
comprehensive, yet so practical, arc without counterpart in 
Italy or elsewhere. 

This Association was incorporated three years ago in 
Rome, the plan being to acquire city tenements, remodel them, 
put them into a productive condition, and administer them as 
a good father of a family would. 

'Fhe first property acquired comprised a large portion of 
the Quarter of San Lorenzo, where to-day the Association 
possesses fifty-eight houses, occupying a ground space of about 
30,000 square metres, and containing, independent of the 
ground floor, 1,600 small apartments. Tliousands of people 
will in this way receive the beneficent influence of the protec- 
tive reforms of the Good Building Association. Following its 
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beneficent programme, llie Association set about transforming 
these old houses, according to the most modern standards, 
paying as much attention to questions of liygiene and morals 
as to those relating to buildings. The constructional changes 
would make the property of real and lasting value, while the 
hygienic and moral transformation would, through tlie improved 
condition of the inmates, make the rent from these apartments 
a more definite asset. 

The Association of Good Ihiilding therefore decided upon 
a programme which would permit of a gradual attainment 
of their ideal. It is necessary to proceed slowlv l)ecause it 
is not easy to empty a tenement house at a lime when houses 
are scarce, and the humanitarian principles which govern the 
entire movement make it impossible to proc'cc'd more rapidly 
in this work of regeneration. So it is that the Association 
has up to the present time transformed only three houses in 
the Quarter of San Lorenzo. The plan followed in this 
transformation is as follows: 

(A) To demolish in every building all portions of the 
structure not originally constructed with the idea of making 
homes, but, from a purely commercial standpoint, of making 
the rent-roll larger. In other words, the new management 
tore down those parts of the building which encumbered the 
central court, tlius doing away with dark, ill-ventilated apart- 
ments, and giving air and light to the remaining portion of 
the tenement. Broad airy courts lake the place of the inade- 
quate air and light shafts, rendering the remaining apartments 
more valuable and infinitely more desirable. 

fB) To increase the number of stairways, and to divide 
the room space in a more practical way. The large six or 
seven room suites are reduced to small apartments of one, two, 
or three rooms, and a kitchen. The importance of such changes 
may be recognized from the economic point of view of the 
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proprietor as well as from the standpoint of the moral and 
material welfare of the tenant. Increasing the number of 
stairways diminishes that abuse of walls and stairs inevitable 
where so many persons must pass up and down. The tenants 
more readily learn to respect the building and acquire habits 
of cleanliness and order. Not only this, but in reducing the 
(Tiances of (umtact among the inhabitants of the house, espe- 
cially late at night, a great advance has been made in the 
matter of moral hygiene. 

The division of llie hou^^e into small apartments has done 
much towards this moral regeneration. Each family is thus 
set apart, homes are made possible, while the menacing evil 
of subletting, together with all its disastrous consequences of 
overcrowding and immorality, is checked in the most radical 
way. 

On one side this arrangement lessens the burden of the 
individual leavse-holders, and on the other increases the income 
of the proprietor, who now rec'cives those earnings which were 
the unlawful gain of the system of subletting. When the pro- 
prietor w'ho originally rented an apartment of six rooms for 
a monthly rental of eight dollars, makes such an apartment 
over into three small, sunny, and airy suites consisting of one 
room and a kitchen, it is evident that he increases his income. 

The moral importance of this reform as it stands to-day 
is tremendous, for it has done away with those evil influences 
and low opportunities which arise from crowding and from 
promiscuous contact; and has brought to life among those 
people, for the first time, the gentle sentiment of feeling them- 
selves free within their own homes, in the intimacy of die 
family. 

But the object of the Association goes beyond even this. 
The house which it offers to its tenants is not only sunny and 
airy, but in perfect order and repair, almost shining, and 
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as if perfumed with purity and freshness. These good things, 
however, carry with them a responsibility which the tenant 
must assume if he wishes to enjoy them. He must pay an 
actual tax of care and good-will. The tenant who receives 
a clean house must keep it so, must respect the walls from 
the big general entrance to the interior of his own little apart- 
ment. He who keeps his house in good condition receives 
the recognition and consideration due to such a tenant. Thus 
all the tenants unite in ennobling welfare for practical hygiene, 
an end made possible by the simple task of conserving the 
already perfect conditions. 

Here indeed is something new: So far only our great 
national buildings have had a continued maintenance fund. 
Here, in these houses offered to the people, the maintenance 
is confided to a hundred or so working men, that is, to all 
the occupants of the building. This care is almost perfect. 
The people keep the house in perfect condition, without a 
single spot. The building in which we find ourselves to-day 
has been for two years under the sole protection of the 
tenants, and the work of maintenance has been left entirely 
to them. Yet few of our houses can compare in clean- 
liness and freshness with this home of the poor. 

The experiment has been tried and the result is remark- 
able. The people acquire, together with the love of home- 
making, that of cleanliness. They come, moreover, to wish 
to beautify their homes. The Association helps this by 
placing growing plants and trees in the courts and about the 
halls. Out of this honest rivalry in matters so productive 
of good, grows a species of pride new to this Quarter; this 
is the pride which the entire body of tenants takes in having 
the best-cared-for building and in having risen to a higher 
and more civilized plane of living. They not only live in 
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a lioiiM*, hut iJiey knou) hoiv to live, they knotv hoiv to respect 
the house iti which lliey live. 

This fn>t impulse has led to other reforms. From tlie 
<leari liome will come personal cleanliness. Dirty furnilure 
cannot he tolerated in a clean house, and those persons living 
in a |>ermanenlly clean house will come to desire pei'^onal 
ch^anliness. 

One of lhc‘ most important liygicmie reforms of the 
Asso<‘iation is tliat of the baths. Each remodelled tenement 
has a plac(* s(*l ajiart for halhroorns, furnished with luh- or 
show(*r, and having hot and cold water. All the t(‘nanls in 
n*gular turn may use these baths, as, for example, in various 
tenements the o(‘cupanls go a<*c(»rding to turn, to wash tludr 
clothes in the fountain in the court. This is a gn‘ai con- 
V(‘ni('nct' whi<*h invil(‘s the people to l)t‘ ( lean. Th(\se hot and 
cold baths ivithin the house an* a gr(*al improvtmienl upon 
the general public baths. In this way we make possible to 
th(*s(* p(*opb*. at OIK* and the same lime, health and refme- 
nK*nl, op(*ning not only to the sun, but to progress, those dark 
habitations. onc(* tht* vile cav(*s of misery. 

Hut in striving to realize its ideal of a semi-gratuilotis 
mainl(*nan(’e of its buildings, tlie Association met with a 
dillicultv in rt*gard to those (‘hildren und(‘r school age, who 
must often be left alone the entire day while their parents 
went out to w'^ork. These little ones, not being able to 
understand the educative motives which taught their parents 
to respect the house, became ignorant little vandals, defacing 
the walls and stairs. And here we have another reform, the 
expense of which may be considered as indirectly assumed 
by the tenants as was the care of the building. This reform 
may be considered as the most brilliant transformation of a 
tax which progress and civilization have as yet devised. The 
^‘Children’s House” is earned by the parents through the care 
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of the huildiiig. expeii>es are met hy t)ie Mini that the 

AsMuialiDJi would ha\e otlu‘r^\i^e have hvvn foret'd to spend 
upon ie|)airs. A wonderful eliinax, this, of moral henelits 
reeeived: Within tlu‘ "'("hildrenV Ilouse'\ which belongs 

exclusively to those children under stdiool age. working 
motluMs may ‘-aftdy lea\e their little one'*, and may ])rocced 
with ii b'cling of gu'al reliid and fretMlom to llieir own work. 
Dul this benefit, like that of the care of the house, is udI con- 
f(‘rred williout a tax of care and good-will, 'fhe Regulations 
polled on lh(‘ walls aimoimct' it thus: 

‘’’I'he mothms are obliged to s(*nd tluur childrcMi to the 
(.hiblrtMi’s House cl(*an, and to co-operat(! with the Direc- 
Iresj. in the edinational work.’’ 

l\vo obligations: namely, the pliysi<*al and moral care 
of their own childrcm. Jf the child shows through its (‘oumm- 
salion that the ♦‘ducational work of th(‘ s(‘liool is btung under- 
mined b\ the altitude taken in his home, he will be sent back 
to his parents, to lea(‘h them thus liow to lake advantage of 
their good opportunities. Those who giva*. thernselvc^s over 
to low-livii'g, to fighting and to brutality, shall feel upon them 
the weight of those little lives, so nei'ding care. They shall 
feel that they thmiiselves have once more cast into the dark- 
ness of neglect those little (‘reatures who are the dearest part 
of the family. In other words, the parents must learn to 
deserve the benefit of having within the house the great 
advantage of a school for their little ones. 

“Good-will,” a willingness to meet the demands of the 
Association is enough, for tlie directress is ready and willing 
to teach them how. The Regulations say that tlie mother 
must go at least once a week to confer with the directress, 
giving an account of her child, and accepting any helpful 
advice which the directress may be able to give. The advice 
thus given will undoubtedly prove most illuminating in regard 
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lo liie chilli’s health and education, since to each of the 
“Children’s Houses” is assigned a physician as well as a 
directress. 

The directress is always at the disposition of the mothers, 
and lier life, as a cultured and educated person, is a constant 
example lo the inhahitanls of the house, for she is obliged to 
live in llie tenement and lo he therefore a co-habitant with the 
families of all luu* little [)upils. This is a fact of immense 
importance. Among these almost savage people, into these 
houses where at night no one dared to go about unarmed, there 
has come not only to teach, hut to live the very life they live, 
a gentlewoman of culture, an educator by profession, who 
dedicates her time and luT life to helping those about her: A 
true missionary, a moral queen among the people, she may, 
if she be poss<\ssed of suflicient tai't and heart, reap an unheard- 
of harv(‘st of good from her social work. 

This house is verily new; it would seem a dream impossi- 
ble of realization, but it has been tried. It is true that there 
have been before this attempts made by generous persons to go 
and live among the poor to civilize them. But such work is 
not j)ractical, unless the house of the poor is hygienic, making 
it |)ossible for people of belter standards to live there. Nor 
can such work succeed in its purpose unless some common 
advantage or interest unites all of the tenants in an effort to- 
wards belter things. 

Tliis tenement is new also because of the pedagogical 
organization of the “Children’s House”. This is not simply a 
phu e where children are kept, not just an asylum, but a true 
school for their education, and its methods are inspired by the 
rational principles of scientific pedagogy. 

The physical development of the children is followed, 
each child being studied from the anthropological standpoint, 
being given linguistic exercises, a systematic sense-training, and 
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exercises which directly fit him for the duties of practical life, 
from the basis of the work done. The teaching is decidedly ob- 
jective, and presents an unusual richness of didactic material. 

It is not possible to speak of all tliis in detail. I must, 
however, mention that there already exists in connection with 
the school a bathroom, where the children may be given hot 
or cold baths, and where they may learn to take a partial bath, 
hands, face, neck, ears. Wherever possible the Association 
has provided a piece of ground in which the children may 
learn to cultivate the vegetables in common use. 

It is important that I speak here of the pedagogi(‘al pro- 
gress attained l)y the “Chihli enV House’' as an insliliilion. 
Those who are conversant with the chief problems of the 
school know that to-day much attention is given to a grt?at 
principle, one that is ideal and almost beyond realizahon — 
the union of the family and the school in the matter of edu- 
cational aims. But the family is always something far away 
from the school, and is almost always regarded as rebelling 
against its ideals. It is a species of phantom upon which the 
s(diool can never lay its hands. The home is (dosed not only 
to pedagogical progress, but often to social firogress. We 
see here for the first time the possibility of realizing the long 
talked of pedagogical ideal. We have put the school within 
the house; and this is not all. We have placed it within the 
house as the property of the collectivity, leaving under the 
eyes of the parents the whole life of the teacher in the accom- 
plishment of her high mission. 

This idea of the collective ownership of the school is new 
and very beautiful and profoundly educational. 

The parents know that the “Children’s House” is their 
property, and is maintained by a portion of the rent they pay. 
The mothers may go at any hour of the day to watch, to admire 
or to meditate upon the life there. It is in every way a con- 
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timial ^tiinulus lo refle<‘tion, and a fount of evident blessing 
and lH*lp lo their own cliildreih We rtiay say that the mothers 
adorr tin? ‘T^fiildrerr.s House”, and the directress. How many 
delicate and thoiighlfiil attentions these good motliers show 
the teacher of thedr little ones! They often leave sweets or 
flow CIS upon the sill of th(‘ schoolroom window, as a silent 
token, i(*v(*ienlly, almost religiously, giv(‘n. 

Atid wlu‘n after three y(‘ais of such a novilial(% the mollie»s 
s(‘nd their chihhen lo the common school^, they will he 
exc(*llcntl\ pr(‘pai(*d to co-operatc" in tlu* woik of education, 
and will hav(i a<’(piire<l a sentiment, rar(‘ly found even 
among tin* h(*sl classes: namely, the idea lliat tfu^y mu^t merit 
through tlunr own conduct ami with tlu‘ir own virtue*, the 
po<srssion of an (‘ducaled son. 

\notlier advanci* mad<‘ hy the "''(]hi](lrt‘irs House"’ as an 
institution is r(‘lat(‘d to s<‘icntiric pedagogy. This branch of 
p<‘(ltigogv, heretofore, being based upon lh(' anthropological 
sludv of lh(‘ ()upil wliom it is to <*ducale. has touch(*d only a 
few of the positiv(* (piestions whic’h t(‘nd to transform f*duca* 
lion. For a man is not (mlv a biological but a social |)roduct, 
and lh(* social (‘nvironment of individuals in the proce-^s of 
education is the hoim*. Scientific pedagogy will seek in vain 
lo belter the n(‘w g<*m*ralion if it does !iol suc(*(*(‘d in innuencing 
also tlu* enviromnenl within which this new generation grows: I 
belit*\(*, tlu'iefore, that in opt'iiing the house lo the light of new 
truths and lo the progiess ol civilization wt* have solved the 
p!obb*m of being able to modify the environment of the new 
gemnalion, and have thus made it possible lo apjdy, in a 
practical way, the fundamental j)rinciplcs of seieniifie 
pedagogy. 

The '*(^.hildren"s House"’ marks still another triumph; 
it is the first step towards the socialization of the house. The 
inmates find under their own roof the convenience of being able 
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to It^ave iheir little ones in a plaee, not only safe, hut where 
they have every advantage. 

And let it he reniernhered that all the mothers in the 
tenement may enjoy this pri\ilege, going away to their work 
with easy minds, liitil the pre^ent time oidy one ela>s in 
M)eiety might ha\e this advantage. Kieh women wore able 
to go about their various oeeupation^ and amusements, heav- 
ing th(‘ir ehildren in tlie hands of a nurst* or a governess. 
To-day the women of the p(‘ople who live in remodelled 

liou-^es may say, like the great lady, ""I ha\e hdl my son with 
the go\ern(‘ss and the nurse,*’ More than this, llu^y may add, 
like th<‘ prine(\ss ol the blood, ‘‘And Iioum* physieian 

watelu's over them and din‘els their sam* and sturdy growth.’* 
'I h(‘'t* wonuai, lik(‘ the most advaneed ela^s <d Knglisli and 
American moth(*rs. pos>es> a "‘Biographical ('hart**, which, 
filh‘d for the rnotlau* by the diiaa-lrc^ss and the* doctor, gives 
hc’r th(‘ most practical knowhalgc^ of hvv child’s growth and 
condition. 

We are all familiar with the ordinary advantages of the 
social transformation of the gemaal environnuail. For 
<'\ampl(% th<' collective* use of i ail way eairriages, of sln*el 
light'', of the leb'phoiK*, all these* an* gr<*at advai}lag(*s. Tlie 
♦‘iiormous produ(*tion of useful aiiich*s, brouglil about by 
industrial progress, makes possibh^ to all ch*an clothes, f-ar- 
p(‘ts, curtains, table delicacies, belter table-ware, etet. Ilie 
making e)f such benefits generally tends to leave social caste. 
All this we have seen in its reality. But the socializing of 
persons is new. That the collectivity shall benefit from the 
services of the servant, the nurse, the teacher — this is a modern 
ideal. 

We have in the “Children’s Houses” a demonstration of 
this ideal which is unique in Italy or elsewhere. Its signifi- 
cance is most profound, for it corresponds to a need of the 
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times. Wc can no longer say that tlie convenience of leaving 
their children takes away from the mother a natural social 
duly of first importance: namely, that of caring for and edu- 
cating their tender offspring. No, for to-day the social and 
economic evolution calls the working-woman to take her place 
among wage-earners, and lakes away from her by force those 
duties which would be most dear to her: The mother must, 
in any event, leave her (‘hild, and often with the pain of know- 
ing him to be abandoned- The advantages furnished hy such 
institutions are not limited to the labouring classes, but extend 
also to the gemual middle-class, many of whom work with 
the brain. Teachers, professois, often obliged to give private 
lessons after school hours, frecpiently leave their children to 
the care of some rough and ignorant maid of all work. 
Indeeid, the first annoiiiK’cment of the ‘"Children’s House” 
was followed by a deluge of letters from persons of the better 
<lass demanding that these helpful reforms be extended to 
their dwellings. 

We are, then, socializing a “maternal function”, a femi- 
nine duty, within the house. We may see here in this pra«‘ti- 
eal act the solving of many of womarrs problems which have 
seemed to many impossible of solution. What, then, will 
become of the home, one asks, if the woman goes away from 
it? The home will be transformed and will assume the func- 
tions of the woman. 

I believe that in the future of society other forms of 
socialized life will come to be a practical necessity. 

Take, for example, the infirmary: woman is the natural 
nurse for the dear ones of her household. But who does not 
know how^ often in these days she is obliged to tear herself 
unwillingly from the bedside of her sick to go to her work? 
Competition is great, and her absence from her post threatens 
the tenure of the position from which she draws the means 
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of support. To be able to leave the sick one in a ‘"house 
infirmary’’, to which she may have access at any free moments 
she may have, and where she is at liberty to watch during llic 
night, would be an evident advantage to such a woman. 

And how great would be the progress made in the matter 
of family hygiene, in all that relates to isolation and disin- 
fection: Who does not know the ditllculties of a poor family 
when one child is ill of some contagious disease, and should 
be isolated from the others? Often such a family may have 
no kindred or friends in the city to whom the other children 
may be sent. 

Much more distant, but not impossible, is the comnunuil 
kitchen, where the dinner ordered in the morning is sent at 
the proper time, by means of a dumb-waiter, to the fartiily 
dining-room. Indeed, tins has been suc<’essfully tried in 
America. Such a reform would be of the greatest advantage 
to those families of the middle class who must confide their 
health and their pleasures of the table to the hands of an 
ignorant servant who ruins the food. At present, the only 
alternative in such cases is to go outside the home to some 
cafe where a cheap table (Vhote may be had. 

Indeed, the transformation of the house must (compensate 
for the loss in the family of the presence of the woman who 
has become a social wage-earner. 

In this way the house will become a centre, drawing unto 
itself all those good things which have hitherto been lacking: 
schools, public baths, hospitals, etc. 

Thus the tendency will be to change the tenement houses, 
which have been places of vice and peril, into centres of educa- 
tion, of refinement, of comfort. This will be helped if, be- 
sides the schools for the children, there may grow up also 
clubs and reading-rooms for the inhabitants, especially for the 
men, who will find there a way to pass the evening pleasantly 
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cUmI (1< ( <‘nlly. The tenement-club, as possible and as useful 
in all >()cia[ classes as is ifie '’‘Childrerfs House”, will do mu(*h 
lowanK ( losing tlie gamlilirig-houscs and saloons, to the great 
moral advantage of lh<i peopb*. And I believe that the Asso- 
ciation of Good Huilding will before lorjg establish siK’h clubs 
in it’^ f<‘formed lcn(*menl.-. here in the Quarter of San Lorei)/o: 
clubs uhcia' th(‘ tenant’^ may find n(*ws|)apers and books, and 
when* lh(*v may licar simple and lieallliful lectures. 

\V«‘ are, iIkui, vimv far from the dreaded dissolution of 
lh(‘ home and of llic family, through the fact that the woman 
ha-^ b(‘(‘n torced by chang(‘d social and economic; conditions 
to giv(‘ her time and strength to remunerative work. fhe 
lionu* il^df assumes the g('nth‘ huninine attributes of the domes- 
tic houscwif(\ I’hc day inav come when the tenant, having 
givcMi to the propri(*l<u of tin* house* a certain sum, shall receive 
in change* whai(‘ver is n(*c(‘ssarv to the comfort of life; in otlicr 
W(nds. the administiat ion shall become the* stenard of the* 
family. 

The house, thus con>id(*red, tends to assume in its evolu- 
tion a signifirani'c more exalted than «*ven the English word 
‘“honu' ' cxprc>s<*^. It does not consist of walls alone, though 
thc'^e* walls be the pure and shining guardians of that intimacy 
which is the sacia'd symbol of the family. The home shall 
bcconu* mor<* than this. It live's! It has a soul. It may be 
said to cnd)ra('(‘ its inmate^s with the leneler, consoling arms 
of woman. It is the giver of me>ral life, e)f ble'ssings; it cares 
for. it (‘ducale's ;nul fe'e'ds the little ones. Within it, the tire'd 
workman shall find rest and nevvne'ss of life. He shall find 
ihe'ie the intimate life of the family and its happiness. 

Tlie ne'w woman, like the butterfly come forth from the 
chivsalis, shall be liberated from all those attributes which 
onev made lier desirable to man only as the source of the 
material blessings of existence. She shall be. like man, an 
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individual, a free human being, a social worker; and, like 
man, >hc shall seek blessing and repose within the house, the 
house which has been reformed and sotdalized. 

She shall wish to be loved for lauself and not as a giver 
of comfort and repose only. She shall wish a lovt* fret* frtun 
every form of servile labour. The goal of human love is not 
lh(* (Egotistical end of assuring its owii satisfaction - it is the 
suI)linH* goal ol multiplying the forc(‘s of the free spirit, mak- 
ing it almost divin(‘, and, within such b(*auty and light, p(*r- 
p(*tnati?ig th(* s[)(*<‘ies. 

This id(*al lo\(‘ is made incarnalt* by Fit*dt*rick Ni(‘lzsch(E, 
in thf woman ot Zarathustra, who (‘onscutmlioiisK' wished lu r 
son to b(‘ bt'lh'r than sh('. ‘‘‘Why do von desiit' nu*?*’ sh<‘ asks 
the man. '*P(‘rhaps l)(‘cause of the pt'iils ol a solitary lift*?” 

“In that case go far from me. 1 wish lht‘ man wlio lias 
t'on(|U('r(‘(l himscl), who has math* his soul gr(*aL 1 wish iht' 
man who d(‘sires to unite with me, bodv and soul, to crcatt* 
a son: A >on b(*tter, more perfect, stronger, than any cr(*al(*d 
heretofore!” 

To better the* s[)(*ci<*s consciously, (‘ultivating his own 
health, his own virtiu*, this should be the goal of a maiTs 
married life. It is a sublime corutEplion of whicli, as v(*t, 
f(‘w think. And the socialized home of the future, living, 
])rovi(lent, kindly: (*(lucator and comforter; is tht*. true and 
worthy homf* of those human mates who wish to beltt*r tin* 
sp(*(Eies, and to send the race forward triumphant into tlie 
eternity of life. 

Analysis of the conditions of the first experiment. History of 

its first propagation 

The environment in w^hich the first Children’s Houses 
sprang up must have been extremely favourable to education, 
for the first group of children attained such success in l}u*ir 
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surprising transformation that no other group ever reached 
tlieir level. 

For tliat reason it is wortli while to analyse the elements 
coneernefl in these ventures. 

First there must have been created among the inhabitants^ 
and the families of the children a sense of peace and well- 
being, of (cleanliness and intimacy which hitherto had been 
unknown to them. Besides, the people concerned represented 

a moral selection, 7'hey were poor, honest people, without 
professions, wlio depended from day to day on casual labour, 
some as porters, some as laundresses, some as gatherers of 
seasonal flowers in the fields (like violets). They had lived 
mixed up in the same surroundings with coarse and immoral 
people. All these people, gathered together in the re-con- 
structed Hmises, were without exception illiterate. 

The children lived in a kind of Paradis<% which was tlm 
same for all of them. The stolid ignorame of their parents 
precluded any possible educational influence in the family; 
there was no contrast there with what the children obtained 
from education in the school. The person who held office 
as a mistress was not a r(\al teacher, but a woman having a 
small amount of education who busi(‘d herself with domestic 
affairs and helped with the field-work from which they derived 
their means of existeiwe. This mistress had no educational 
ideas, no scholastic principles; she was responsible to no 
authority, was criticized by no inspector of schools. 

During the day-time, the children were abandoned by 
father and mother, who both went out to look for a chance 
of work. 

These conditions, which might seem to be most adverse to 
the success of a school, represented as it were a void, a zero, 
as far as the arbitrary influence of education was concerned. 
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Scientific procedure in the school reached full efficiency be- 
cause there were no obstacles to oppose it. 

This contributed to Uie success of an experiment which 
was iininixed and isolated from other conceptions, carried on 
in a laboratory of psychology, which was what the Childrcirs 
House actually became. 

It was here that there occurred surprising manifestations 
like "’the explosion of spontaneous writing and reading", 
^‘spontaneous discipline”, “free social life", which have roused 
the curiosity and the admiration of the world. 

It was this very group of children, callous and half-wild, 
which became a centre of interest so noted that from every 
part of the world, and especially from the United Slates of 
America, there came visitors as to a Mecca of education. 

Because of this attraction the San Lorenzo Quarter was 
over-run with sovereigns, ministers, scientists, aristocrats, all 
of them desirous of seeing the wonderful children at close 
quarters. From that centre Children’s Houses have spread 
throughout the whole world. 

After the first Children’s House was opened on January 
6th, others were opened in other re-conditioned houses of 
the Beni Stahili, a few months later, on April 7th; and on 
October 18th, 1908, under the direction of Miss Anna M. Mac- 
cheroni, there was opened the Children’s House in the Umani- 
taria of Milan, which was the largest social institution in Italy, 
founded by Socialist Jews for the elevation of the people. It 
was a centre composed of model workmen’s dwellings, but at 
the same time a centre of propaganda, in which there was work- 
ing — a matter worth mentioning — a gloomy, severe journalist, 
whose name was to become famous and fatal in the world — 
Benito Mussolini. 
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It was the I ' rnanitaria which organized a general move 
fravvaid, undeitaking llie nianufarture of material, that i», the 
^rir‘iitifie aptiaratiis I designed for the first ChildreiTs House. 

After this the lirni Stahili opened schools in the tenement 
hiiildings which «‘xi‘'l(‘d in various parts r)f Rome, this time for 
middle-class piM»pl(\ who had asked for the privilege of 
Childreifs l[ous(‘s for their children also. Then there was 
founded th(‘ first CJiildriuCs House for tli(‘ arisloeraey, optMied 
hv tlie English amhassador in Home and accommodating 
childrtMi from the highest ranks of soc iety. 

After a disastrous eartlupiake whic h destroyed the city of 
Mc's.sina in Sic ily, there! were galhercMl together in Home! 60 
c'hildrc'u found wandering among the ruins, and for this group 
of little unknown creatures, now' orphans, hewilderc'd and 
stupified hy the terrible sho<*k, was foundc^d the Childreirs 
Hous(' in the Via Giusti, kept hy the Erancisc'an sisters Mis- 
siomiric‘s of Mary, 'fhc' (Tiildreirs House in tlie Via Giusti 
heeame celehraled Ixrause of llie transformation wrought on 
these* little* ones, to whom was resloivd the joy of life; it ins- 
pirc'd novc*ls and |)oetry, like the '‘’Monl(*ssori Mother'' of the 
Anu’ric’an author(*ss Dorothy Canfield-Fisher. Children’s 
House's were openc*d in various places, after Baron and Baro- 
n(*ss Franchetti providc'd a first <*ourse of training for teachers, 
which w^as originally intended for the preparation of Italian 
teac’hers for rural schools, but which in that first session 
included teachc'rs from nine European nations. After that, 
in 1913, on the very eve of the first world war, there was 
organized, on the initiative of Americans, a first international 
course in Rome, which wms attended hy students from Euro- 
pean countries, from America, Africa and India. 

Scientific pedagogy for children had come into existence 
with immense energy to modify education. 
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The Children s Houses spread rapidly over the world, in 
spite of the dilKeulties due to the war and to prejudiee>. And 
to-day, during the seecuid world war, the Children^ Houses 
are multiplying in India. 

The history of the movement >hows u< that the ^ame <'dii- 
eatinn is p^jssihle, though with some ilegrtvs of adaptalion, in 
all soeial grades of society, with happy ehihlrtMi, as uiili 
children shaltertal l)y the shock ol a disasliu*, and among all 
rac(‘s of the world. The Child is tin* driving force which is 
manifested in our lime, hringing new hop(* to men in nations 
wrapt in ohseurity. 

The ChihlrfaTs House is endowed with douhle impoil- 
ance; its social importance is wrapt up in its form of a ‘‘school 
in a house'"; its purely educational importance depends on the 
methods for child edu<‘alion with which 1 experimented. 

As a factor of civilizatifui alTc^cting the p(M)ple din^cily, 
the Children’s House deserves to he illustrated in a separate 
volume. It indeed solves many social and (alucational pro- 
blems which seemed Utopian, and it burns ])art of the modern 
transformation of the home; that is, it touches direc'tly the 
most important side of the soeial question, that which concerns 
the intimate life of men. 
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CHAPTER IV 




TEACHING METHODS I SEl) IN THE 
CHILDREN’S HOUSES 


As soon as I knew that 1 had at iny disposal a school of 
little eliildren, I made up my mind to study their (‘dueation 
from the seienlifie point ot view, aiul to ahandon tin* methods 
followed more or less hy others who eoiifustul the study of 
children with theii- education, ami who gave the nanu^ of 
S(‘ientific })edagogy to the study of children taught in the 
ordinary schools which remain unaltered hy it. The new' 
pedagogy, found<‘d on precist‘ and objective studies, ought, on 
the contrary, to transform the s<*hool, and act directly on the 
scholars, bringing new life to them. 

As long as sc ience confined itself to getting to know the 
children l)etter, without rescuing them in a practical manner 
from the many evils whic h it has bc^m discovering in the ordi- 
nary sc*hools and in the old methods of educ:ation, no cine had 
any right to proclaim the existencre of a ‘scientific pedagogy’. 
As long as research did nothing beyond piopounding new 
problems there was no ground for declaring that a scientific 
pedagogy had been evolved, since it is the solution of problems 
which it ought to accomplish, not only the exposition of the 
difficulties and the dangers which exist in the ordinary schools, 
both those which are hidden and those which obviously per- 
meate the education of children in these schools. To have 
discovered and demonstrated a hitherto unsuspected evil is a 
work founded on hygiene and experimental psychology, but 
it is not the building up of a new pedagogy. 
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As for child psychology itself, it cannot have discovered 
the natural cfiaracttus and therefore the psychological ’aws 
which govern (diild development, because in the schools there 
exist (‘onditions of life so abnormal that they give rise to 
characters of defence and weariness instead of revealing llie 
<‘X[)ression of c n^ative energy which hcdongs to life. 

Wundt himself, the fouruhu* of psychological physiology, 
agreed that “tlu! psychology of the child is unknown'". 

I had thought of taking into account other research w'ork, 
whilst keeping myself independent of it. I retained as essen- 
tial only the aflirmation, or ratlun* the definition made by 
Wundt — that “all the mc^thods of experimental jisychology 
can be reduced to one single method, that is, to observation 
which is regulated with precision.’* 

When it is a cpiestion of children, another factor must 
certainly come in — the stud) of development. Here* also I 
retained the general rule, but without (onfining myself to 
dogmas relative to the activity of children as depending on 
age. 

/I / orph ol cal G rowth 

In my schools I have taken great care from the very be- 
ginning to follow the growth of the child's body, studying and 
measuring it in accordance with the practice fixed by anthro- 
pological research. However, I simplified the measurements 
considerably, and adopted an order which made it easier to 
re<‘ord data. I tried also to interest the children directly in 
the proceedings. Tliere were sent out periodically to the 
families the measurements relating to their own children, 
together with the average normal measurements according to 
age; and the result of this w^as that the parents followed intelli- 
gently the physical development of their children. 

I caused to be constructed a measuring machine for 
children which had a metric scale ranging between 0.50 m. 
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and 1.50 m.; on the platform of the machine was arranged a 
small movable stool 30 cms. high, for the height when seated. 
To-day I advise the machine to be made with a double plat- 
form; on one side is measured the full height, on the other 
tlie height when seated. In the second case, the zero is at 30 cms. 
level, that is to say, it corresponds with the height of the seat, 
which is fixed. The pointers running in a groove on the 
vertical pole are independent of each other; they can, however, 
take two measurements at the same time, that is, they measure 
two children together. In any case there is avoided the in- 
convenience and the loss of time involved in removing and 

putting back the seat and in calculating the difference on the 

metric scale. 

Having thus prepared the techni(jue of the research, I 
arranged to take measurements, both standing and silting, 
every month; and, in order to bring together the most exact 
measurements relative to development and to make the re- 
search more regular. I made it a rule that the height should 

be taken on the day on which the child completed a month 

of its age. 

To secure this, I planned a register of this character: 


Day of 
tlip month. 


1 

2 

3 

4 
etc. 


Sppffmiher. 

October etc. 

ficipht. 

Height. 

Standing. 

.Seated. j 

Standing. | 

Sealed. 
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The >>paees relating to every riinnher ^erve for registering 
tlie nam(‘ of the rliild horn on any day of the month, 
lh<* teacliei knows what pupils she ought to measure on that 
paitieular day of lli(‘ (alendar, and she writes down her mea- 
sur(*mr‘nls in eorr(‘spondenee witli tlie montli. In this way 
the most anairaU' registration is seeurerl witliout. one might 
sav, tlie teacher being aware of it in the sense that she feels 
ihe work and fatigue of it to any great degree. 

As for weigfit. I have planned that it should he taken everv 
week hy means of a weighing ma<*hin(* placed in the dressing- 
room adjoining th(‘ halfii-oorn. Clioosing |he day of the week 
on which h(‘ was horn llu' child is waughed; this is done when 
lu‘ is undiessf^l, |)i(‘vious to his hath. In this way the Lath- 
ing of the childrtai (perhaps 50 of them) is spread orrt ovm 
seven days, and ahoul thre(^ to five (‘hildraai (‘onu* to th(‘ hath 
(‘very day. lit pra(‘tice, tlu' w<‘(‘kly hath presturts no few 
diflicirlties, and it is often necessarv to make this th(‘or‘eticaL 
In any <'as<*, I have planned the weekly weighing in the manner 
specified, with lh(‘ inUartiori of r(‘gulaling and making sure of 
weekly Laths also. 

The legist rat ion of we igl'l is made verv simplv. There 
are set out in a register the days of the week in a vertu'al 
column, and corresponding to ea(‘h one there are drawn 
many lines intended for the names of the pupils horn on that 
day. 

T have formed the opinion that these are the only 
anthropological m(\isurements with which the mistress need 
('oru^ern herself, are the only ones wdiic'h directly affect the 
‘'chool. 

I planned that other measurements should he taken hy 
a doctor who had specialized in child anthropology, or who 
intended to specialize in this branch of pedagogic anthropology. 
In the meantime, I nivself undertook these duties. 
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The work of the doctor hound to he complicated, anti 
to make the arrangement of it easier. T luid printed l)iographi- 
cal forms, specimens of ^sliich 1 reproduce here: 


1 

1 

1 

SF.PTFMnKH 


Gi week. 

2nd week. 3rd week. 

4th week. 

kR. 

kg kg 

kg. 

Morulav 




i 

1 

1 

i 


e<lMe>.(la> . . ' 



etc 




Every page of tlie regi>ter corresponds to one month. 

iN . . . . Date of entry . 

Christian nann* and surname Age . 

Names of parents Mother’s age. . , . 

Father’s age. . . 

Profession 

Hereditary antecedents 

Personal antecedents 
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ANTHROPOI.OGICAI. NOTES 



Physical coiistiliition 

State of iioiiiislimoni of the muscles . 

Colour of the skin 

Colour of the hair 

NOTES 
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It will be seen that the scheme is quite simple; that is 
because I intend that the doctor and the teacher be 
guided by the condiliiuis in which they are carrying on their 
observations. 

llie anthropological investigations are carefully fixed in 
Older that the plan should be respected, and that the funda- 
mental anthropological researcli should he secured. I 
then advise that every year the following measurements should 
be taken for evtuy child: the circumference of the head, the 
two maximum diameters of the head, the circumstance of the 
chest, the index figures for head, weight and height, and such 
others, selected as opportunity arises, as may be suggested by 
modern treatises on pedagogic anthropology. The doctor is 
urged to carry out sindi investigations wuthin the week, or at 
least within lh(‘ month in which the child completes Ids first 
year, and if possible on the anniversary of his birth. So, 
by observing this rule, the doctor lessens his task; in the 365 
days of the year only 50 children at the most complete one 
year of their existence; this allows the doctor to make his 
observations from lime to time w'ithout his being overburdened 
with work in the slightest degree. It is the teacher’s duty to 
inform the doctor of the various birthdays of the children. 

Conduct(*d in this way anthropometry has also educa- 
tional applications. 

Children, on leaving the Children’s House, will certainly 
be able to answer the following questions: 

On what day of the week were you born? 

On what day of the month? 

When does your birthday come? 

And in addition to that they will have acquired orderly 
habits, and above all they will have become accustomed to 
observing themselves. (T may say in parenthesis that little 
children take great pleasure in measuring themselves. At the 
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first gliirice which a t(*arh<*r lunis on a child, and the word 
'licifj;}if. lie kicks off liis slioc*- qiiiikly with a joyful laugh, 
inns and f)lac(‘s hirns(‘lf on the machine, taking up of his own 
accord the coricet position so perfectly that the teacher has 
only to lower the pointer and lake the rf^ading.) 

Resides the im‘asurements which the doctor makes with 
the ordinary instruriuMils (<‘allipers, nu^tallic tap(‘s) he makes 
ol)s(*rvations on the pigmentation, on the trophic* condition of 
the* muscles, on llie stale of the lymphatic glands, on the hlood 
su|)pl\, etc. He makes a notc^ of malformations, and occvi- 
sional pathological conditions, which luive to l)c‘ carcdully 
ch'sc'rihed ( i ickcMs, infantile paralysis, splinting etc*.). Such 
an objective* study will also enable the doctor to fiamc* the 
cpiestions about the* history of tlie (*as(‘ which are sent to the* 
pa rents. 

In addition the doctor pays the usual health visits, diag- 
nosing casevs of cM'zema. <*ar tnuible. c‘onjimc*li\ itis, fcnc'visli 
c'onditiori'^, intc*stinal disturbanc*(‘s c‘tc‘. The* im|)ortanc*(» of 
this is c-ompleted bv nH*di('al scuvica* clispc*nsed in tfie house 
which sccurc's immediate* attc'ution and continued supc'ivision, 
iis could b(* s(‘en in the* ('asa Modrrjia dci llrni Stahili at Prati 
di (laslt*llo in Rome*. 

FVom mv work in these (diildreirs Houses of the Beni 
Stahili, I have* come to the conclusion that the usual encpiiries 
into ease histories which are taken directly from clinics are 
not suitable for the* sc’hool, because for the most part the 
family history is generally perfectly normal. Hence I exhort- 
ed the teachers to obtain through conversations with the 
mothers information which was rather of a social character — 
such as the education of the parents, their habits, earnings, 
expenses etc,, in order to compile a family monograph in the 
style of Le-Play. I consider that this suggestion is practical 
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only where the teacher dwells among tlie families of her pupils, 
and not elsewhere. 

However, it would be mo^t benelioial everywhere if the 
advice of tlie doctor ( ould be pas.sed on to the niolfiers through 
the medium of the teacher, advice respecting the individual 
hygiene of cv(‘r\ child as well as child hygiene in general. To 
the advice the teacher might also add her own suggestions 
about the individual ediuvition of the child; but, on that point, 
the hygienic-social side of the Childreirs Ht)uses, I cannot 
dwell here. 

The observation method is based on one foundation only-" 
that children are permitted to exiuess themselves fieely, and 
thus reveal to us needs and aptitudes which remain hidden 
and repressed when there does not exist an environment which 
allows free scope for their spontaneous activity. It is essen- 
tial that together with an observer there should (‘xist something 
to be observed; and if it is nec^essary that the observer should 
be trained to sec and to recognize the truth, it is, on the other 
hand, also necessary to prepare (‘onditions which render possi- 
ble the manifestation of the natural characteristics of the 
children. 

This last part of the problem, which no one liad yet taken 
into consideration, seemed to me the one whi(‘li was supremely 
important, and the one most directly connected with education, 
seeing that it relates to the active life of the child. 

I began then by having manufactured school equipment 
which was made in proportion to the child, and which provided 
for his need to move about intelligently. 

I had constructed little tables of various shapes, which 
would be quite steady but which would be extremely light 
so that two children four years old could carry them easily. 
I had also made small seats, some straw-bottomed, others of 
wood, light and made with some attempt at elegance; they 
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were iiol a 5>niall veij^ioii of seats for adults but were made 
ill proportion to llie eliild’s body. In addition I ordered 
little wooden arrnehairs with wide arms, and al?>o v^i<•ker- 
work arrnehairs. 'Flieie were also included small scjuare 
tables for one person, as well as tables of larger dimensions, 
whi(*b w(ne cov(*red with little white cloths and dciorated 
with vases of lloweas and bdiage. Part of the e(juipment 
(‘onsisU^d of a wash-bowl placed so low down that it was 
accessible to a (‘liild lhie<‘ or four years old; it had its side 
ledges, all w'hil<‘ and wasliable, lo hold soap, bruslies and 
towels. Tlie sid(*-boards arc low, light and v(‘ry simple. 
Som(‘ are clos(‘d in by a simple curtain, others have doors 
each of which is closed with a differenl key, [\\c fastening 
being within K'ach of the child's hand so that he can open 
and (‘lose them and plai'c obj(*cts within the (‘ompartnu*nts. 
On lh(* top of th(‘ long, narrow side-board is spread a w'hit(‘ 
linen cloth, oti which is placed a bowl containing live fislu 
or otluM oinanumts. All round th(‘ walls, low (*nough to be 
within easy reach of littl(‘ children, are arranged l)la(‘k- 
boards, and many sFnall pictures which represent pretty 
family scenes, or objects (»f natun* likt* animals or flowers, 
as well as historical or sacred pictures which can be changed 
from day to day. 

A large ('oloured picture, a reproduction of Raphael’s 
Madonna of the Chair, is then hung high up on the wall. We 
have chosen it to stand as the emblem, the symbol of the 
Children’s Houses. Indct^d the Children’s Houst^s represent 
not only social progress but also the progress of humanity; 
they are intimately bound up with the elevation of mother- 
hood, with the advam^enuMit of women, and with the protec- 
tion of posterity. The Madonna idealized by tlie divine 
Raphael is not only lovely and sweet, a sublime virgin 
and mother wdth her adorable baby, but beside this perfect 
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symbol of real, living maternily, there is tlie figure of John 
the Baptist, who represents for us in llie fresh heaiily of baby- 
hood the cruel sacrifices of him who goes before to prepare 
the way. Further, it introduces a work of art l)y the greatest 
Italian artist, and if, some day, Childreirs Houses are scat- 
tered throughout the world, Raphael’s picture will be there 
to speak eloquently of the land of its origin. 

The little ones will not be able to understand the symbolic 
meaning of the Madonna of the Chair, but they will see in it 
something greater than in other pictures which show^ fathers, 
mothers, grandparents and babies. They will enfold it in 
their hearts with religious feelings. 

Tliat is the teacliing equipment. 

Practical Observations 

Let us begin with the first objection which presents itself 
to the minds of followers of the old methods of discipline. 
The children, as they move about, will overturn chairs and 
tables, producing noise and disorder; but this prejudges the 
matter. Thinking in the same w^ay, most people have believed 
that the new-born baby should be wrapped in swaddling 
clothes, and that children learning to walk need little closed 
‘cages.’ So, in the schools, it is considered necessary to have 
heavy benches almost nailed to the floor. All these ideas are 
based on the conception that the child ought to grow up into 
immobility, and on the strange prejudice that the educational 
benefit depends upon a special position of the body. 

The tables, seats and armchairs, all light and portable, 
will allow the child to choose the position which pleases him 
best; he will be able to make himself comfortable as well as 
to seat himself, and that will be both an external sign of 
liberty and a means of education. If an awkward move- 
ment of the child upsets a chair noisily, he will get 
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an evident proof of his iinapaeity; the same move- 
ment, made among l»en<h<^s. would have passed un- 
noticed. The (hild v\ill thus liave means of correcting 
liirnsell, and when he has corrected himself, he will ha\e 
the proof of it plainly in evidence; chairs and tables will 
remain quiet and steady in their places; that will mean that 
the child has learnt to move about. With the old method, 
instead of this result, the v<m'v contrary was aimed at and 
achieved — that is, the immobility and the silence of the child 
himself. It was an immobility and silence which hindered 
the child from learning to mov(^ about with grace and judge- 
ment, so that when he found himself in surroundings wher<‘ 
benches did not exist, he was prone to overturn light article.-.. 
In our s(!hools, on the contrary, the child accpiires d(q)()rtment 
and control over movement which will be of service to him 
outside school; whilst still a child, la* will become a person 
of free but corrca’t behaviour. 

The mistress of the Child reirs House in Milan had con- 
structed a long shelf beside a window, on which were ^et out 
the supports for the choice of the metal insets necessary for 
the first drawing exercises (vide later; teaching material in the 
preparation for writing). But the ledge, being too narrow, 
w^as very inconvenient for the children when they were choosing 
their pieces, and they often let a case fall on the ground, scat- 
tering with a great amount of noise the metal insets which it 
contained. The mistress planned to have the shelf altered, 
but the carpenter delayed his coming, and in the meantime 
the children learnt to carry out their performances so cleverly 
that no more cases fell to the ground in spite of their uncertain 
balance. The children’s skill in moving things had made good 
the defect in the furniture. 
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The simplicity and the iniperfcotion of external objects 
are helpful in developing the activity and tlie dexterity of the 
[)upils. 

All thi s is logical and simple; and now, having hecMi 
eniim iated and experimented with, it secerns to be as evident 
to everybody a.-^ the egg of Christopher C.olumbus. 

Discipline and Liberty 

We have to deal with anotlu‘r dilTicnlty frecpiently raised 
b) lho>e will) practise die usual nu‘thods c»f discipline; namely, 
how (*an disci])line bt* maintained in a c'lass of cdiildren frc*e 
to move about. 

Certainly in onr sysUun we have a dilTerent conception 
of discipline; w<‘ regard discij>line as being an ac’tive stale (d‘ 
tilings. We do not consider that disc ipline has be^en a<*hi(^ved 
uluMi an individual has beem rendered by artificial means as 
silent as a mute and as motionless as a paralytic. Such an 
individual is annihilated, not disciplined. 

We claim that an individual is disciplined when he is 
rnastei of himself, and therefore is capable of (‘ontrolling 
himself when it is nec(?ssaiy to comply with a law of life. 

'^riiis id(’a of active discipline is neither easy to under- 
slaml nor to obtain, but it certainly embodies a loftv principle 
of education: it is very dilTerent fiom the absolute and undis- 
puted compulsion which produces immobility. 

The teacher must be equipped wnth a special teedmique 
if she is to guide the child along this path of discipline in which 
ho ought to walk throughout his life, continually moving on- 
wards towards ])erfertion. 

Thus whilst the child is learning to move about with ease 
and certainty he is preparing himself not only for school but 
also for life, so that he grows up into an individual habitually 
(‘orrect in his behaviour in his usual everyday life. He be- 
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corner accuhtomed to a form of discipline which is not limited 
to school surroundings, hut extends outwards into society. 

The liherly of the child ought to have as its limit the collec- 
tive interest of tfie community in which he moves; its form is 
expressed in what we call manners and good hehaviour. It is 
our duty then to prevent the child from doing anything which 
may ollend or hurl otluus, and to check hehaviour which is 
unhccoming or impolite. Hut as regards all else, every action 
which has a useful purpose in view, whatever it may he and 
in whatever forrti it shows its(df. ought not only to he permitted, 
hut it onghi to he k('pt undei ohservalion: that is the essential 
[)oint. Hy rm*ans of s< i(‘nlifh‘ preparation tfie teacher must 
not only hcconu' equipped with ohserving powers, hut must 
acquire an int(‘resl in the ohservalion of natural phenomena. 
According to our system she ought to fill a passive role in a 
much higher degree than an active on(‘. Ihu* patience, her 
inactivity, will h<* compounded of k(*en sci<»ntifi<‘ curiosity and 
respect for the phenonuma which she wishes to observe. The 
tea<’her must understand and feel her {)osition as an observer. 

Such is the test whicli should he applied in the school for 
little ones who are giving the fust revelations of their lives. 
We cannot possibly estimatt' the consequences of preventing 
a spontaneous action when the child is just beginning to do 
things; perhaps we may he destroying life itself. The huma- 
nity which manif(*sts itself in its intellectual splendour in the 
sweet and tender age of childhood, as the siin shows itself at 
dawn ami the flowau' wheti it first opens its petals, ought to be 
respected with religious veneration; and if an educational act 
is to he elTii'acions it will only he so if it tends to help towards 
the complete unfolding of life. 

In order to do this it is necessary to avoid rigorously the 
arresting of spontaneous movements and the imposition of do- 
ings dictated hy the will of others. From this ruling there 
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must be excepted useless or dangerous actions, because these 
ought to be prevented. 

The Difficulty of Class Discipline 

In order to carry out iny plans 1 generally had to make 
use of mistresses already experienced in the old methods of 
the ordinary schools. That convinced me of the radical 
differ ence between the two systems. Even an intelligent mis- 
tress who had grasped the principle found great ditlicully in 
putting it into practice. She could not understand her appar- 
ently passive role, one like that of the astronomer, who sits 
motionless before the telescope, whilst worlds are wheeling 
througli the liniverse. This idea that life and all perlaiiiing 
to it go on by themselves, and that in order to study life, to 
ent[uire into its se(*rets and to direct it, one must observe it 
and get to know it without interfering with it, is really very 
dilficult to assimilate and put into practice. The mistress has 
accustomed herself too completely to being the only freely 
active jierson in the school, which results in the extimition of 
the activity of the children. When she fails to obtain order 
and silence she looks at people in dismay protesting that she 
cannot help it; in vain does one repeat to her that disorder 
at the start is unavoidable. And when she is obliged to do 
nothing but look on she asks herself if she ought not to send 
in her resignation, seeing that she is no longer a teacher. 

But when she begins the task of distinguishing between 
those acts which have to be prevented and those which should 
be observed, the old-fashioned teacher discovers something to 
be lacking in herself and suddenly begins to ask herself if she 
will be equal to her new duties. 

In fact, anyone who is not trained will find herself for a 
long time helpless and bewildered; similarly, a mistress will 
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he the more inleiibely inleiesled in proportion to her scientific 
(Mlucation and her practic^al experience. 

In a novel called “My Millionaire Uncle"', there is a very 
<do<iuent example oi the old methods of discipline. The 
Uncle is evidently a vtuy difiicult child, and after he has 
made mischitd enougli lo upset a <‘ity he is, as a despairing 
I (‘sort, shut up in a scfiool. Here the Uncle, Fufu hy name, 
perlorms his first kindly act afid experiences his first stirring 
of (unotion when, ori finding himself luuir pretty little Fufeita, 
lu? notices that she is hungry and has no lunch. 

“He glanc(.‘d round him, look(‘d at Fnfetta, gol up, took 
his lunch basket and without saying a word placed it on her 
lap. 

‘'■'Hum he drcwv hack a few sl(‘ps, and without knowing why 
he did it, he howed his liead on his (‘best and hurst into sinjden 
tears. 

“My uncle could not (‘xplain the reason for this un- 
expc'cled outhuisl of wimping. 

‘"He had seen for the first linn* two gentle ('yes filled with 
sorrowful l(‘ars; Middt'niy his IVelings had been stirred, and 
at llio sami' lime lit' liad himn fillt'd with slianu* that lie should 
he t*aling whilst somebody near liy was going hungry. 

“Not knowing how to ('xpre>s what h(‘ was feeling, nor yet 
what lo say in making tin* offering of his basket as an excuse 
for doing so, he had been completely overcome hy this first 
disturhanc<‘ of his childish soul. 

“In gn‘al agitation Fufetta ran (piickly to him. With 
the utmost gentleness she drew' aside the elbow’ in whii’h he 
had hidden liis face. 

“ ‘Do not cry, Fufu,' she said in a low^ entreating tone. 
Tlie faim which sliowi'd itself was gloomy and bashful, but the 
countenance wdiiidi slie bent over him was full of motherly 
concern, as if she were talking to one of her rag dolls. 
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‘Then she kissed him, and iny l-nele, yielding again lo 
die impidse whieh agitated his heart, threw hi> arms round lier 
neek, put lorward his lip>, and without tliinking or looking, 
still silent and sohhing, kissed her on the ehin. 

“Then he drew a long sigh, passed his sleeve aero'^s liis 
face to wipe fioni his eyes and nose the moist traces of Ins 
cnmtion, and recovered his stnenitx. 

‘"A harsh voi<*e shoute<l from the fai (‘iid of the court — 
‘Here, vou two down tluMc, hurry up. g(*t inside.’ 

‘Hi was the guaidian. She killed that first right impulse 
in the soul of a rehel. with the sanu^ hlind hrutality whi('h 
she would hav(‘ (unployc'd if they had Ix'ating each othm*. 

It was now time to go hack into school, and all had to 
olx'y/’ 

Hiis illustrates the unthinking manner in whieh nn young 
teachers lx‘ha\ed at first: almost involuntarily, tlu^y redm-ed 
the children to immohility without taking (enough pains lo 
(lis('riminat(' hetweeii their movements. Thfue was, for exam- 
ple. one hahy who gathered her companions round her in a 
groii]), and then, in the middle of it, moved aliout talking and 
making ffuiet gestures. The mistress at on(‘e hurried up, 
stilled the waving arms and exhorted her lo keep quiet. But 
I, watching the child, saw that she was pretending to he the 
teacher and the mother of the others, that she was teaching 
them their pravers, wdth wide gestures, invo<-ations to the 
saints and the sign of the Cross: already she was showing her- 
self to he a leader. Another small hoy, wdio was in the habit 
of making purposeless movements and was regarded as being 
almost abnormally unstable, one day set himself, with intense 
eoneentration, to displacing the small tables. At once they 
put a stop to his doings because he was making too much noise. 
But that proceeding of his w’as really a first manifestation of 
movements co-ordinated towards an end: in it he was showing 
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his lendencJes, and therefore it was an action which ?^hoiild 
have been rfispeeted. 

In fad, after this he began to be as tranquil as the other 
children on every occasion wlien he had some small object to 
move about on his table. 

Sometimes it happened that, whilst the mistress was re- 
phn'ing in the boxes obj(‘cts that had l)een used, a child would 
draw near and lake up something with the obvious intention 
of imitating her. Tlie first impulse of the teac her was to send 
her back to her plac^e with the usual admonition — ‘‘Let them 
alone, go to your plac'e.” The child was regally expressing 
by her ac'tion an inclination to do a useful ac'tion; she would 
have sucveedc^l well, for example, in exercises demanding 
arrangement. On anotlier oc'casion the c hildren were c rowd- 
ing together in the* room round a basin of water in which small 
objec'ts were floating about. We had in the school a little 
one of just two and a half yc'ars old; he had rcmiaincd alone 
at the bac‘k and was evidently filled with the greatest curiosity. 
I wMtc'hed him from a clistancT with much interest; he drew' 
c lose up to the group, pushed them aside with his tiny baby 
hands, realized that he had not the strength to make room for 
himsedf, and then stoppcnl and looked round. Most interesting 
was the picture of thought shown on that small childish face: 
if I had had a c’amera I would have captured that expression. 
He spied an armcdiair, and evidently thought of carrying it 
to a place behind the group of boys and mounting it. He 
turned a countenance bc^aming with hope on the armchair. Rut 
at that moment the teacher took him up brutally for perhaps 
kindly, according to her thought) in her arms and let him see 
the basin over the heads of his companions, saying — “Come, 
dear, come poor little fellow, you shall see too:” Certainly 
the hahy, on seeing the toys floating about, did not experience 
the jov which w^as about to he his from overcoming an obstacle 
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by his own efforts, and seeing tliese objects broiiglit him no 
advantage, whilst his own intelligent effort would have deve- 
loped his mental powers. The teacher hindered the child from 
educating himself, without giving him any compensating bene- 
fit. He was on the e\e of feeling himself to be a conqueror, 
and instead of that he foumi himself borne aloft in two arms 
as if he were impotent. From his fa<e there faded out that 
expression of joy. of anxiety, of hope which had interested me 
so much, and there remained only the stupid (‘xpression of the 
child who knows how other> wull act for him. 

When mistresses grt'w tired of my making observations 
they began to let the children do whatever they waiited to do. 
1 saw' some with their feet on the table and with their fingms 
in their noses without tin* mistn^ss interfering to (’orred them. 
I saw others pushing tlicir companions about, looking very 
truculent, without the mistress taking the slightest notice. Then 
I bad to interfere, trying patiently to point out how essential 
it w^as to be absolutely rigorous in ])reventing and by degrees 
eradicating all ac^tions whic^h should not be practised, with a 
iew' to the child’s learning the exact difference between right 
ind wrong. 

This is the starting point for discipline, and it is the most 
wearisome time for the teacher. Tlie first truth which children 
have to grasp before they can be actively disciplined is the 
difference betwwn right and wrong, and the duty of the educa- 
tor is to see that the child does not confuse goodness with 
immobility, and naughtiness wu’th activity, as happened in the 
old style of discipline. Hence our duty is to discipline for 
activity, for work, for well-doing; not for immobility, for 
passivity. 

A room in which all the children are moving about pur- 
posefully, intelligently, and voluntarily, without creating con- 
fusion, would seem to me to be very well disciplined. 
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To arrange tin* childre!! in line> as in an ordinary school, 
to assign a plarc to each lillh' on(% and to expect the children 
to remain still, ohsenving Mnne onler agreed upon — that ma> 
he carried out as a spccdal j)racti(‘e, for the purpose of collec- 
tivf‘ education. 

It happens also in ordinal y lih* that people havt* to 
remain seated tog<'lh<‘r (pii(‘tly. \\h(‘n ihev are pi (‘sent, for 
example, at a concmt or a l(M*tnr(‘. And we adults know 
that this involvf's lui small sacrifice of our inclination-'. 

It is permissihle then to arrange lh(‘ children in ordfu* in 
theii pla*‘('s. 'Fo g('l them to umhusiand such an idiM so tlial 
th(\v learn, iIk'v assimilatt* the principh' ol collec tivi* oidei- - 
that is the important point. 

If, after having undcustooil this idea, lh<w g(*t up, talk. 
chang(‘ their (lositious, |h(W an* not doing so as at fu si, with- 
out knowing it and without thinking about it. hut they are 
doing it h(*caus(» they want to rise up. to talk, etc*.: that is 
to say. from that wi'll-knowii state* of n*pos(‘ and order, they 
s(*t out to (*ngag<* on some* activity of iheii own: and kntrwing 
that c(*rtain acts an* forhi(hh*n, lh<*y will he forcf*d to rememher 
the difT(*renct* hetween right and wrong. 

The* wav in which the* e*hileln’n e’hange ove*r from the* 
'onlerecF position hecome*s better cei-enelinateel as the* days 
pass; lhe*y re*ally le'arn tei e-onsieler the*ir eiwn actieins. Observa- 
tory notes e)f the manner in which e*hileire?rs eaily. disoreierlv 
move'ments are gradually replaced by theise which are spon- 
tane*e)usly regidate'd constitute a beiok for the leaeher. a book 
whi<*h sheiulel inspire her own eloings, the only one in whiedi 
she* e*an read and study if she is to bee*ome a good teacher. 
Since* the ediild with similar exercises makes a kind of selection 
e)f his e>wn tendemcies, he at first is eMmfuseel in the unintentional 
disorder of his doings. 
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It marvellous to find how imiividual differenees niani- 
fe>t theniscdves in most striking fashion when tins procedure 
is followecl; every child reveals hims<‘If. 

Some there are who stay <juiell\ in lh<*ir plar(*s, apathe- 
tic. sleepy; othms stand up. shout, hang, oveitnin things; others 
again set ahoiit a definite action sm‘h as putting a chair (*ross- 
ways and trying to sit down in it. displacing a tahh‘. looking 
at a picture, and so on. In some easels childrtm art* nnc'aled 
as being slow in their mental devadoprmmt, (»r perhaps sickly; 
sometinu's cliaiacler develops late; finally th(\v may turn out 
to he intelligent, adaptable to their surroundings, capable of 
expressing their tastes, their im'linations. their power of 
spontajieous attention, the* limits of llicir (Mnluram'c. 

Independence 

The (‘oncept of liberty for tin* child (‘annol be simph‘ like 
that which is asscx'iated with the observation of plants, inseds 
etc. The reason is that the (‘hild, owing to its eliaracterislie 
helplessness when born, and iN position as a social individual, 
is fettered bv manv bonds whi<’h restrict its activity. 

An f^<lucatif)nal nu'thod which is based on liberty must 
intervene in order to help tin* child to regain it; that is, to 
lessen as fai as possible the social bonds which limit his 
aitivitv. By degrees, as the child proceeds on his way. his 
spontaneous dcTUonstratious will Ikm^ouk* more instinct with 
truth, will reveal his character more clearly. That is why 
the first form of educational intervention ought to have as its 
object the leading of the child along the paths of independence 

One cannot be free without being independent; hence, in 
order to attain independence, the active manifestations of j)er- 
sonal liberty must be guided from the earliest childhood. T.iltle 
children, from the moment when they are weaned, are travelling 
along the hazardous road of independence. 
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What is meant hy a weaned child? A baby who has be- 
come independent of the mother’s breast. F'or this single 
nonrisliing b?eaM he will l)e able to choose from a hundred 
dishes of soft slufl, that is, his means of existence is extended; 
he will even be able to choose his ‘pap’, whereas at first he 
had been limited to a single form of nutriment. 

Yet he is still dependent, because he is unable to walk, 
(‘annot wash or dress himself, cannot ask for what he wants in 
intrlligibh* language; he is the slave of everybody. At the 
age of three, however, the child should have made himself 
to a great (‘xtent imlependent and fre(‘. 

We hav(‘ not y<‘t realizerl properly the lofty conception 
of independence*, because the social conditions in which we 
live are still servile. In a period of civilization in which 
servants exist, the conditions cannot nurture the idea of inde- 
pendence, just as in the days of slavery the idea of liberty was 
obscured. 

Our servaiits are not our dependents; rather are we their 
dependents. It is not possible to tolerate in a social structure 
so radical a human error without its leading to general effects 
of moral inferiority. We very often think we are independent 
because no one gives us orders, or because we give orders to 
others, but the man who is dependent on a servant is dependent 
on his own inferiority. The paralytic who cannot lift his shoes 
owing to a pathological cause, and the prince who cannot lift 
his because of a social idea, are practically in the same 
condition. 

The people who admit servitude, who believe that it is to 
the advantage of a man to be ‘served’ in everything rather than 
be ‘helped’ by another, regard servility as an instinct. In 
fact, we are very ready to rush to serve, as if we were likely 
to fail in perfect courtesv, politeness or kindliness. 
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He who is served instead of being helped, in a certain 
sense has injury done to liis independence. Here is a concep- 
tion which forms the foundation of meirs future dignity — I 
do not wish to he waited on because I am not impotent, but 
we must help one another, because we are members of a com- 
munity. This indicates what we must attain to before we feel 
ourselves really free. 

Teaching, if it is to benefit the tender children, must be 
such as will help them to advance along the road to indepen- 
dence. Helping them to walk alone, to run. to mount and 
descend staircases to lift up fallen objects, to dress and undress 
themselves, to wash themselves, to speak so as to state tludr 
needs clearly, to make attempts to satisfy their desires — that is 
what ('onstitnles education in independence. 

We wait upon (diildren; ami a servile act which affects 
them is no less fatal than an act which kills one of their useful 
natural actions. We believe tliat childreti are like inanimate 
puppets: we wash them, we feed them as if they were dolls. 
We never think that the baby who does nothing, does not know^ 
how to do anything; but he ought to do things, and nature has 
given him all the means whereby he may learn to do them. 
Our duly towards him is. without exception, to help him to 
perform useful acts. Tlie mother who feeds the baby without 
making the slightest effort to leafh him to liold the spoon and 
to find the way to his mouth, or who whilst eating herself does 
not at least invite him to w^atch how it is done — she is no 
good mother. She offends the human dignity of her son, 
treats him like a puppet, whilst he is a man entrusted to her 
care by nature. Who is there who does not understand that 
to teach a child to eat, to wash himself, to dress himself, con- 
stitutes a task much longer, more difficult and more tedious 
than feeding, dressing, and clothing him? 
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I’lio first isi the work of <in ediirator; the bet^oiicl the easy, 
inferior work of a Sin vanl. 

T'lie seeond is riot only inferior arid (‘asier work hut it is 
dangerous, for it closes onlf(‘ls, erects ohslaeles in tin* way of 
ihr* lif(‘ which is irnfoldirig, ari<l hesidt's ifie immediate eonse- 
(|irenees, it gives rise to graver <-on-equen<‘es in the fuliii(‘. 
Idle gentlmnan wh(» Iras too many servants not only heeomes 
more arid more (omph^lely their drqieiident and tludr slave, Iml 
Iris mrrsrhvs w(‘aken llirongli lark of exercise and at last lose 
their natrrral powm of action. Tlie mind of anyom^ who, in 
order to g<M what li(‘ ne<‘ds, does not work hut giv(‘s cnders, 
alrophi(‘s arid grows wf‘ak. Irr sirrdi a riiarirrm- do we inoculalr^ 
the mind of childhood with the deadly sin of laziness. 

Sutiposing that om* day, his miml having heen siiddmily 
(MiligliterK'd, th(‘ man accirstonred to he served sfiould wish to 
rr'gain his irid(*f)enderice, he would |)erliaps discover that he 
no longfM* possesserl the strength neerled to he indepeitdeiit. 
Th<‘s<» criticisms ought to he made known to parents of the 
|)rivileged classes. 

]nst in proportion as it is useless, assistance forms an 
impediment to the development of natural strength. 

The dangm* of servility is not confined to the useless waste 
of life, which h'ads to hrdplessness, hut includes tlir* develop- 
ment of reactions which also are characterized hy perversion 
and lack of strnrgth, tirey may he compared with iht' onlhrrrsls 
of the hysterical person or the eonvnilsions of the epileptic. 

Tliey are the actions of irnhridled power. Such violent 
exhibitions of strength rim parallel with lack of strength; they 
rise from the rage which springs from laziness. 

r.et us imagine a skilful and sensible workman, not only 
capable of producing much excellent work but of exercising 
a healthy influence in his w’orkshop by the calm judgment with 
which he manages everything. Often he will act as a peace- 
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maker, he the one wlio smiles when others are in a had temper. 
It would not, however, astonish us to learn that at home this 
workman scolds his wife if the soup is not tastv enough or is 
not ready in time, or to find that he readily breaks out into 
anger. At home he is no longer the skilful operator; the 
skilful worker is the wife who serves him ami who pities him. 
Here we liave then an example of a man who is calm where he 
is master of his work, and is overhearing where he is waited 
upon. Perhaps if he learnt how to prepare souj) lit* might 
become a perfect man. 

The man who aiits by himself, who exp(uids his strenglh 
on his own actions, eoiKjuers himself, inereas(‘s his power and 
perfeds himself. 

The men of future generations inust he made strong meUy 
(hat is, indepcMuleiU and free. 

Rewards and Punishments for our Children 

We liave only to apply the principles set out above to find 
that there is horn in the child a peacefulness which charac- 
terizes and almost illumiiuis all his doings. Truly there is 
horn a new cliild morally superior to the one wlio is treated as 
a helpless and incompetent being. A sense of dignity accom- 
panies this new-found feeling of inward liberation; luuiceforlh 
the cliild interest.-, himself in his own coiKfuests, remaining 
indifferent to the many small (wternal temptations which w^ould 
have excited his lower feelings irresistibly. 

I must confess that this experience filled me with astonish- 
ment. I also had been under the delusion of one of the most 
absurd proceedings of ordinary education, that is, I also had 
believed that in order to foster in the child a strong sense of 
work and tranquillity it was necessary to encourage by means 
of an external reward his lower feelings, such as greed, vanity 
and self-love. And I was also astonished when I found out 
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that the child who is allowe<l to bring himself up abandons 
these lower instincts of his. I then exhorted the teachers to 
<liseard the usual rewards and punishments, which were no 
longer adapted to our children, and to confine themselves to 
directing them gently in their work. 

But nothing is more dillicult for the teacher than giving 
up old customs and old prejudic(‘s. One of them 
especially employed herself in my absence in improving 
on my ideas, Introduc'ing a little of the methods to 
which she had b(‘en accustomed. One* day, on an unexpect- 
ed visit, 1 surpriscid a c hild, one of the most intelligent, wear- 
ing on his br(‘ast a large silver Greek cro.ss suspended from a 
handsome while ribbon; another child was seated in a chair 
in the middle of the room. 

Th(‘ first had been rewarded, the ^ec‘ond was in disgrac'c. 
Hie mistress, at least in my presence, did not interfere with 
any action, and things remained as I had found them. 1 said 
nothing, and set myself to watcdi. Thc^ c hild wearing the cross 
movc?d backwards and forwards carrying things from his little 
table to that of the teac'her and rirr rersa, cpiite busy and 
intent on his own doings. As he moved about he passed c lose 
to the culprit's chair. His cross droppc'd to the ground, the 
child in the chair pic ked it up, lookc'd at it well on all sides and 
then said to his c*ompanion — “Do you sen what you have let 
fall?" The child turned and looked at the thing indilTerently ; 
his exprevssion seemed to say — “Do not interrupt me”, his voice 
said — “What does it matter to me?” “It does not matter to 
you”, replied the one undergoing punishment, “then I will 
put it on.” And the other replied — “Yes, yes, you put it on,” 
in a tone which seemed to say — “But leave me alone." The 
small boy in the armchair fixed the cross on his breast, looked 
at it well and settled down in his seat more cxmifortably, ex- 
tending his arms along the arms of the chair. Things remained 
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so, and it was quite right. This pendant could satisfy the 
naughty one, hut not tlie child contented with his work! 

One day I brought on a visit to another Cliildren’s House 
a lady who praised the children highly, and finally in my 
presence opened a box from which she took out many little brass 
medals bright and shining, attached to red ribbons. ‘The 
mistress will fix them on the breasts of the best and cleverest 
children"', she said. I, seeing that I was not obliged to inform 
this lady about my methods, was silent; the mistress took the 
box. Then a little one four years old, a most intelligent child, 
who was sitting (juietly at the first table, wrinkliijg his forehead 
and making a gesture of protest, shouted out several times — 
“Not to the boys iboiigh, not to the boys”. 

What a revelation! The little one already was conscious 
of being among the best and cleverest, though no one had made 
it known to him. and he did not want to be offended by this 
reward. Not knowing how^ to defend himself, he appealed 
to his standing as a boy! 

As for punishments, we have often found ourselves faced 
with children who continue to disturb others wilhoiit paying 
any attention to our reproofs. They were at once examined 
carefully by the doctor, but very often they were (juiU? normal 
children. Then we fdaced a small table in a corner of the 
room and isolated the child at it, making him sit down in an 
armchair in front of the class and giving him all the objects 
he wanted. This isolation alw^ays succeeded in calming the 
child. He saw from his position the whole band of his com- 
panions, and their way of behaving was an object lesson in 
behaviour more efficacious than any words of the teacher coidd 
have been. Little by little he realized the advantages of be- 
ing in company with others, and began to want to do as they 
did. We have brought under discipline in this way all the 
children who at first seemed to be rebels. The isolated child 
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was made the oLjeet oi special care as if he were lielple>> or 
si( k. I myself, when I erilered, went first of all straight to 
liim, caressing him if he were a hahy; afterwards I turned 
to the others, inter(*sting myself as if ihev wert‘ mem 1 do 
not know wliat passed tlirough theii minds, [)ul certainly the 
‘conversiorr of llie isolated individuals was always decided 
and thorougli. Th(*v tluui hecame proud of Ixdng able to work 
and (»f heliaving properly; g(*nerally they displayed tender 
a (lection f(u* their teacher and for me. 

lAhcrt) of Dovelopmcnl 

From a l)ioh)gical point of \i(‘w. the <()nce|)tion 
of lih(Mty in the <*du(*ation of iht' young(*sl cliildren 
should h(‘ und(Mstood as a condition suit<‘d to favourahh* 
developimmt, both on llie physical sid(‘ and on the inU^l- 
h'ctual side. Wtue the teaclu»r |)ossessed of a profound 
leverence for lift* sh(‘ would ies|)ecC whilst observing with 
human interest, tlu' unfolding of infant life. The life of the 
child is not an abstraction; it is the lib* of eveiy single child. 
There (wisls otdy oiu' real biological revelatiiai — the living 
imlividual, and tow'ar<ls these single individuals, observed one 
by one, education ought to la* directed, that is to say tiu* li<*l[) 
re<|uired for lh(* normal ex|)ansion of lib*. The child is a 
l)ody which grows and a mind which unfolds; llie double 
physiologi(*al and psy(!hical form springs from one eternal 
fount-life. Their inysl(*rious potentialities ought not to be 
eillier disse(*led or <rushed out by us; we must wait for the 
siu’ce'ssion of events in which lliey show themselves. 

The environment factor is without a doubt subsidiary to 
the phenomena of life. It can modify, as it can help or des- 
troy, hut it ran never grow. The oiigins of development 
are internal. The child does not grow because he is nourished, 
because he breathes, because he lives in suitable climatic 
conditions; he grows because the potential life within him 
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purMjes its course, l^ecomes effective; because the fruitful germ 
from which life springs is developing. Puberty does not come 
because the child laughs, or dances, or does gymnastics, or is 
nouri>hed belter than usual, but I»ecausc some physiological 
change has happened. It is life which is manifeste<l; life which 
creates; lile wliich gives; and life is confined within limits and 
controlled by insuperable laws. 

When therefore we speak of liberty for the small cliild 
we do not mean to countenance the unregulated external 
actions in which t hildren, left to theniselves, indulge as a re- 
lief for tludr aimless activity; we assign to the wonl the pro- 
found sense of liberation of its life from obstacles which 
might hinder its normal development. 

The child has a great mission which is all the time 
urging him onwards — that of growing and becoming a man. 
B(‘cause the child is unconscious of his internal needs, and 
because adults are far from being able to interpret them, 
there an* created around the child, in the social life of the 
family ami the scdiool, many mistaken conditions which hin- 
dei the expansion of child-life. To remove as far as possible 
these cinairnstances Unoiigh a thorough study of the intimate 
*and liidden needs of early childhood in order to accommodate 
our help to those needs, is to liberate the cliild. 

This idea demands on the part of the adult greater care 
and finer observation of the real needs of the child; and, as 
the first practical act, it leads to the creation of an environ- 
ment in which the child can employ himself on a series of 
interesting objectives to be attained — thus directing into 
orderly and well-executed actions his unbridled activity. 
Exercises in Practical Life 

In the environment described above, bright and gay and 
furnished according to the proportions of the child, there 
exist objects which are designed through their use to achieve 
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some definite purpose, as, for example, certain simple pieces 
of cloth with the child can learn to button up, to lace up, to 
hook up, to lie, etc. Or there are wash-basins in which the 
child may wash his liands; brooms with which to sweep tlie 
floor, dusters and other things suited for removing dust 
from furniture, various brushes for cleaning shoes and gar- 
ments — all objects which invite the baby to do something, to 
carry out a real piece of work having a practical object to be 
aimed at. To spread out carpets and roll them up again 
after they have been used; to spread the tablecloth for the 
actual setting of the table at the dinner hour, and to fold it 
up and replace it accurately when the meal is over, or to 
lay the table completely and afterwards clear away, to wash 
up the dishes and replace every item in its own place in the 
cupboards — these are pieces of work which are graduated 
not only as regards successive difRculties of execution, but 
which demand a gradual development of character, because 
of the patience which is necessary for carrying them out and 
the responsibility which they involve in order that they should 
be carried into effect. 

The activities which I have just indicated are called 
‘‘exercises in practical life”, because in the Children’s Houses 
real every-day life is carried on in which all housework is 
entrusted to the little ones, who execute with devotion and 
accuracy their domestic duties, becoming singularly calm and 
dignified. 

Besides those objects which introduce into the instruction 
all the doings of practical life, there are many others (vide 
following pages) which lend themselves to a gradual deve- 
lopment of intelligence leading on to culture, such as sets of 
material for the education of the senses, and others for learn- 
ing the alphabet, numbers and writing, reading and arith- 
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metic. Such objects are called “materials for development” 
to distinguish them from those which are used in practical 
life. 

When we speak of environment we include the whole 
assemblage of things from which the child is free to choose 
for using just as he pleases, that is to say in conformity with 
his inclinations and his need for action. The teacher does 
nothing beyond helping him at first to get his 

bearings among so many different things, and to 
find out the precise use of them; that is to say, 
she initiates him into the ordered and active life of 
the environment. But after that she leaves him free to choose 
and carry out his work. Generally the children have different 
desires at the same moment, and one is busy with one thing 
and one with another, without disputes arising. In this way 
there moves along an admirable social life full of energy and 
vivacious activity; one in which with quiet delight the little 
ones solve for themselves the various problems of social life 
which the free and many-sided activity raises up from time 
to time. Educational influence is diffused through all the 
surroundings, and persons, children and teacher, come to 
’lake their share in it. 
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Itard, in his classir hook — Des prernirrs developments 
dll jeune sauvage de rAveyron (Of the first developments of 
the young savage of Aveyron) — descrihtvs in detail the 
drama of the extraordinary edueation which was directed 
towards dispelling the mental darkness of an idiot and 
rescuing a man from a state of savagery. 

The savage of Aveyron was a chihl who had grown 
up in a slate of ahandonment in the environment of nature. 
After being abandoned in a wood by assassins who thought 
they had killed him, the boy was cured by natural means 
and lived for many years in a state of freedom and naked- 
ness in the forests. At last he was captured by hunters, 
and was carried into the civilized life of Paris; the scars 
with wdiich his small body was scored were evidence of 
his struggles with wild beasts and of the wounds sustained 
in his falU from heights. 

The child was mute when found, and remained a mute; 
his mentality, diagnosed by Pinel as that of an idiot, proved 
almost incapable of assimilating intellectual education. 

Yet scientific pedagogy owes to this child the first advan- 
ces made in it. Itard, a physician specializing in the infirmi- 
ties of deaf-mutes and a student of philosophy, embarked 
upon his education with methods which he had already parti- 
ally tested in restoring hearing to partly deaf individuals. At 
first, he was of the opinion that the wild boy’s inferiority traits 
were due to lack of education rather than to organic defects. 
He was a believer in the principles of Helvetius — ‘‘Man is 
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nothing without thr work of niafF'; that ii? to say, he believed 
education to be all-powerful. He was an opponent of the 
pedagogic* [)rinciple, emineiated by Rousseau before the Revo- 
lution — "'Tout rst b'wn sortant das mains dc V Auteur des 
chases^ tout drf'enrrr dans les mains de rhomrne^ ; briefly: 
The work of education is harmful and injures man. 

The wild boy, ac(‘ordi»)g to Itard’s first illusioFi. demon- 
strated experimentally through his (haracteristics the truth 
of the first assertion. When, however, helped by Pinel. he 
became aware that he was having to deal with an idiot, his 
philosophit* theories ga\e place to a most admiral)l(‘ trial 
treatment in exfU'rimental p<‘dagogy. 

Itard divi(!(‘s tfu‘ education of this boy into two jiarts. 
In tfie first, h<' tri(‘s to bring him within the bounds of ordinary 
social life; in the second. Ini attempts llu' inttdledual education 
of the idiot. The boy. whilst living liis life of terribb* aban- 
donment, had found happiness in it; he had almost bet^ome 
absorbed as |)art of the nature in which h(' deliglited; rain, 
snow, tempest, boundless space had formed his spectacles, his 
companions, his love. Civilized life means renunciation of 
all this, but it carries with it a <*on<|uest which finlhers human 
progress. In the pages of Itard there is desc ribed vividly the 
moral wa>rk through which the savage was guided into civili- 
zation, involving the midtiplication of the needs of the child 
and the surrounding of him with loving care. Here is an 
example of the admirably patient work done by Itard as an 
observer of the spontaneous manifestations of his pupil: it is 
certainly capable of giving teachers who have to prepare 
themselves for using experimental methods an idea of the 
patience and the self-abnegation demanded when phenomena 
have to be observed. 

“Wlien, for example, observation was kept on him in his 
room, he was seen to be swaying himself to and fro with 
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wearying monotony, his eyes always looking towards the window 
and staring into empty spare. If a storm of wind arose 
suddenly, or if the sun all at onre emerged from the clouds 
and lit up the heavens with hrilliaiu'e, the hoy broke out in 
shouts of laughter, almost if (aunulsed with joy. Sometimes 
the moments of joy were replaced hy a kind of frenzied rage; 
he twisted hi'^ arms, drove his elenehed hands into his eyes, 
grinding his teeth, and heeoming dangerous to all around him. 

‘"One rnorning when snow was falling ahundanlly, whilst 
he was still in hed. on waking up he uttered a ery of joy, leapt 
from the hed, ran to the window, then to the door; hack and 
foith he went impatiently helween th(‘ two; then dashed out 
undressed into the garden. There, giving ulteranee to his 
delight in shrill cries, he raced about, ioIIcm! in the snow', 
gathered up gn'at handfuls of it and swallowed it with incred- 
ible avidity. 

“’lint his sensations were not always shown in such a 
lively and Jioisv manner when he was affected by the great 
displays of nature. It is worth noting that in certain eases 
they asMimed a calm form of regret aiid melancholy. Tims 
when seveie wa‘ath<‘r drove ev<*rybody (dse from the garden, 
the savage of Aveyron chose that time to wander into it. He 
used to make a tour of it several times and then seat himself 
on the border of the fountain. 

“I have spent whole hours, with intense pleasure, watch- 
ing him in this position, noting how, insensibly, that face of his, 
vacant and twisted into grimaces, assumed an expression of 
sadness and melancholy reminiscence, whilst his eyes gazed 
fixedly at the surface of the water, on which from time to time 
he would throw" some dead leaves. 

"‘When, during a fine night of full moon, a beam of silvery 
rays penetrated into his room, rarely did he fail to wake up 
and station himself at the window. During great part of the 
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night he would stand there motionless, his head thrust forward, 
his eyes dwelling on the moonlit landscape, immersed in a kind 
of ecstasy of contemplation, the immobility and the silence 
of which were interrupted only at long intervals by a breath 
long as a sigh dying away in a plaint of lamentation.” 

In other passages, Itard relates how the boy was not able 
to walk in (‘ivilized manner, but could only run\ and tells 
how he, Itard, used to run after him at first when he »vas 
taking him for a walk in the Paris streets rather than pul a 
violent check on the boy’s speed. 

The gradual, very gentle introduction of the little savage 
to the ways of social life, the way in which the master at first 
adapted himself to his pupil rather tlian the pupil to the 
master, the subse<(uent attraction to a new life which was to 
win the child over by its charms instead of being imposed 
harshly in such a way that it caused oppression and torture 
to the pupil — all these constitute so many precious educational 
principles which may be generalized and applied to child- 
education. 

I believe that there exists nothing written which offers 
us so eloquent a contrast between the natural and the social 
life, and wliich shows so clearly how the latter consists entirely 
of renunciations and restrictions. It suffices to think of the 
run reduced to a walk, and of the ringing shout brought down 
to the modulations of the usual speaking voice. 

In our time and in the civilized environment of our society, 
children however live very far distant from nature, and 
have few opportunities of entering into intimate contact with 
it or of having direct experience wjth it. 

For a long time the influence of nature on the education 
of the child was considered only as a moral factor. What was 
sought for was the development of special sentiments aroused 
by the wonderful objects of nature — the flowers, the plants, 
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the animals, the landscape, the winds, light. Later, 
the attempt was made to apply the activity of the 
child to nature by initiating him into the cultivation of the 
so-called “education plots'’. The idea, however, of livinpi in 
nature is the most recent ac(|iiisilion to education. Indeed the 
child needs to live naturally, and not only to know’ nature. 
The most important fact really is the liberation of the child, 
if possible, from the bonds which isolate him in the artificial 
life created by living in cities. 

It was only a short time ago that, under the form of 
Infant Hygiene, there (‘ame into practice that part of physical 
education whi(;h meant giving children a (‘loser ac(|uaintan('e 
with the open air in the public gardens, and Ic^aving them 
exposed for some time to water and sunshine on the sea-shore. 
Simpler and secant ier garments, sandals in place of shoes, the 
bareness of little feet, are also timid attempts at liberation 
from the heavy restrictions whicdi (|uite needlessly bind (‘hildren 
to so-<‘alled civilized life. If we think, however, of the much 
greater extent to which w^c'ak, tuberculous, and ri(‘kety (diildren 
are exposed to nature in modern sanatoria, becuiuse experience 
has taught us that the only nutans of restoring them to health 
is to make them sleep in the open air and to live in the sun, 
it ought to be perfectly evident tliat all the more would strong, 
normal children be able, not only to endure but to be invig- 
orated by being exposed more freely than they are at present 
to the natural elements. But there still exist too many prejudices 
about the matter, for we have all made ourselves prisoners 
voluntarily, and have finished up by loving our prison and 
transferring our children to it. Nature has, little by little, 
been restricted in our conception to the little growing flowers, 
and to the domestic animals which we depend on for food, 
for labour or for defence. Besides that, our minds have been 
shrunken, have adapted themselves to harbouring contrasts 
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and rontradiclions, have even eonfused the pleasure of looking 
on animals with lhal of being near the poor creatures destined 
to die in onler to feed us, or that of admiring the song and 
the heaiity of birds imprisoned in little cages — a kind of 
nebulous ‘‘lov(‘ of nature’'. Does there not also exist the belief 
that by transporting a little sea-sand to some receptacle like 
a tray one is giving immense assistance to children? Very 
often it is imagined that the sea-shore is educational because 
sand is found thert* as in the reeeptacle. And so, within the 
confusion of this world prison of ours, we arrive at the most 
unnatural conclusions. 

Nature, to tell thf' truth, frightens most people. They 
dread air and sunshine as if they were deadiv (‘nemics. They 
fear th(‘ lioar-frost of the night as they would a serpent hidden 
in the vegetation. Iliey fear rain as much as a conflagration. 
If nowadays, urged on by the talk about hygiene, civilized man 
---“that complacent prisoner — makes a move to free himself 
in nature, he does it timidly, vvilh the most meticulous pre- 
cautions. 

Sleeping in the open air, exposing himself to wind and 
rain, defying the sun. plunging into water, are all things about 
which \\v riiay get the length of talking but wliich we do not 
always practise'. Who is there who does not make haste to 
close a door for fear of a draught? And how many do not 
(’lose the windows before going to sleep, especially if it is 
winter and it is raining? Almost everybody believes that to 
take very long walks in the open country, whether it is sun 
or rain, taking advantage of all natural shelter, is a heroic 
effort, a hazard. One must grow^ accustomed to these things, 
they Siiy; but they make no move. How' is one to get accus- 
tomed, then? Perhaps the little children ought to get accus- 
tomed; but no! Tliey are even more sheltered than the adults, 
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Even the English, with their sporting henl, do not subject their 
little ones to the tests given by nature and hard work. Even 
there, the good nur>e draws them, when they are already 
well-grown, in their little carriages, into the shade when the 
weather is good, and does not allow them to run al)out ind 
do as they choose. No! Sport, where it is born, is born as a 
veritable battle between the most robust and the boldest youths, 
those very individuals who are called to arms to fight the 
enemy. 

It would be premature to say; '"Set the children free, 
let them have fair play, let them run out when it is raining, 
lake off their shoes when tliey find pools of water, and when the 
grass of the meadows is damp with dew let them run about 
with liaie feet and trample on it; let them rest (juietly when 
the tree invites them to sleep in its shade; let them sliout and 
laugh when the sun wakes them up in the morning, as it wakes 
up every other living creature which divides its day between 
waking and sleei)ing.“’ Instead of that, we ask ourselves 
anxiously how we can make the children sle(‘p after daybreak, 
and how we can train them not to take off theii shoes and not 
to wander over the fields. When, having been kept in restraint 
by us. having been degraded and irritated by the prison, the 
child kills insects or little harmless animals, it seems to us 
natural; we do not realize that this mind has already become 
estranged from nature. What we are really asking from our 
babies in that they adapt themselves to prison without bother- 
ing us. 

The muscular energy of the children, of even the smallest, 
is greater than we imagine, but in order to be revealed to us it 
must have free play. 

The city child says he is tired after a short w^alk, making 
us think that he has no strength. But his weariness is caused 
by his unnatural surroundings — by the monotony, the unsuit- 
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able clothing, f>y the torture which the soft little feet cramped 
up in leather shoes suffer through contact with the bare pave- 
ment of the city streets, by the enervating example of the 
people round him, all of them silent, indifferent, without a 
smile. The attractions of fashionable clothes to be admired, 
of a club to join, are worldly matters which have no existence 
for him. He is on a leash. I.aziness lays hold of him, and 
he demands to be dragged along. 

But when children are placed in natural surroundings, 
then there is made tlie revelation of their strength. Normal 
babies, even when less than two years of age, if they are strong 
in constitution and well nourished, can walk for miles. The 
tireless little legs will climb long, steep slopes in the sunslnne. 
I remember how a child of about six years old disappeared for 
several hours. He had gone on walking up a bill thinking that 
if he could reach the top he would see the world which lay on 
the other side. He was not tired, but he was disillusioned at not 
finding what he was in sean’h of. I once knew a young couple 
who had a baby barely two years old. Father and mother, 
wishing to go to a place a good distance away, had thought 
of taking turns in carrying the little one in their arms, but it 
w^as an exceedingly tiring job. It happened that the child, 
full of enthusiasm, walked all the way by himself, and repeat- 
ed the journey every day. Instead of carrying him in their 
arms, the parents forced themselves to walk very slowly, and 
stopped when he stopped to gather some little flower, or, when 
discovering the beauty of a donkey which was eating grass in 
a field, he sat down, serious and thoughtful, to keep company 
for a moment with this humble and privileged creature. In- 
stead of carrying their baby, these parents had solved their 
problem by learning from the baby. 

Only the poets feel the fascination of a tiny rivulet of 
water trickling over the pebbles as it is felt by the child, who 
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grows enthusiastic over it, laughs, and wants to stop and 
touch it with his hand as if to caress it. No one of whom I 
know, except St. Francis, has admired the modest insect and 
the perfume of unattractive little plants, as does one of our 
little ones. 

But I suggest that you take up into your arms an infant 
which has not yet learned to walk; hold him, on a country road 
from which is obtained a w^ide, magnificent view, in such a 
way that his hack is turned to the scene. You will see him 
making efforts to turn round and look at the panorama. Stop 
with him! He enjoys that beauty even when he is not able 
to stand upright and when his tongue cannot yet ask you to 
stop. Yes, let us say it with a paraphrase — “Flc does not live 
by milk alone.” 

Have you never seen children standing serious and much 
affected round the body of a nestling which had fallen from 
the nest, or watched them moving back and forth, talking 
about what what has happened, asking questions, grieving 
very sincerely about what has happened? Well, these are the 
children who, in their next period of degeneration, might be 
capable of going out to rob birds’ nests. 

The feeling for nature grows with exercise, like every- 
thing else; it is certainly not strengthened by us through 
descriptions or exhortations made pedantically to a child who 
is listless and bored by being shut within walls and who is 
accustomed to see and hear that cruelty towards animals is 
a necessity of life. It is experience which brings things home 
to him. The death of the first dove killed intentionally by a 
member of the family is a black spot in the heart of almost 
all children. We have to cure the unsuspected wounds, the 
spiritual maladies which already exist in these gracious little 
sons of the prisoners of our artificial environment. 
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Nfiturr in SrhoUistic Education 

Education in the school will he able to fix the attention 
of the child on particular objects which will >how |)recisely 
how far he has been able to <level(»p feelings for nature, and 
whi(di will awak(u» in hitn latent or almost hist sentiments. 
To supply him with inciMitives to ac tivity and at the same time 
information which iuterc'sts him constitutes, as is true for cnery 
other ac^tivity, ihc^ I’unc^tion of scdiolaslic educ*alion. 

I’he child, who is the greatest spontaneous observer of 
nature, undoubl«Nll\ iicmmIs to have placed at his disposal 
material on whic h to work. 

Solicitude for others 

Solicitous caic* for living things allords satisfaction to 
one of the most lively instincts of the c hild mind. It is c‘asy, 
therefoic‘, tc» organize* an ac*tive service for the c’aie of plants 
and, more* [Kirlicularlv, of animals. Nothing is better cal- 
c’ulalecl than this to awaken an attitude of foiesight in the 
little* child who livt‘s through his fl(*c‘ting momcuits without 
thought for the* days to come. When he knows that some 
animals have nc‘(‘cl of him, that the little* plants will dry uj) If 
he does not watei them, his love bincK together with a new 
thread the [)assing monumts and the clay whic;h is to fcdlow. 

Watc'h the little one’s as on one moiiiing, after they had 
for many days, with loving c'are. placed food and water near 
the brooding doves, they disc’over the nestlings! Another day, 
it is a number of delightful ednekens whic’h are ihc’ie, where 
before there had been the eggs which the lu*n had been keeping 
under her wings for so long. What tenderness and what im- 
mense enthusiasm! There is born in the children the desire 
to give further help; they collect little bits of straw, threads 
of old cotton material, wisps of c^otton-wool, for the birds 
which are building their nests under the roof or on the trees 
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in the garden. And a chorus of chirping, growing all round 
about, gives them thanks. 

The metamorphosis of insecls. and tl)e care which 
mothers bestow on their offspring, form subjects of patient 
observation by the children, and often give rise to reasoning 
which makes us surj^rised. There* was ojie small child who 
was so struck by the metamorphosis of tadpoles that he follow'- 
ed up their de\(‘!opmenL recording the* varie)us phases of the 
frog, like a small scientist. 

The^ plant worlel also calls to ihi'in. In one (^hilelreirs 
House in Rome, as tliew had no grejund whi(‘h ce)ulel he e*ulti- 
vatenl, they had plae'e'el jars of flowers round a large* terrazza^' 
The children iiever forgot te) wate*r the plains with a small 
watering-can. One morning I founel them s(*ate*d e>n the 
ground, all in a circle* found a sple*ndid red rose which had 
opencHl during tlie night — sile*n! anel Iranepiil. compleledy 
absorbed in mute contemplation. 

Once a little* girl wlio had grown up with a love for the 
flowers anel gardens which her menlitu and her le*acJiers had 
never allowed heu' to lack, was looking down from a terraere^ 
evidently greatly excited. “'Down there,*’ she said to her 
mother. "There is a garden grow ing things to eat."’ It was an 
orchard which, to ihe mother, eliel not seem worth admiring, 
hut which filled the? child with eiUhusiasm. 

Prejudice in the Garden 

Even into the midst of nature we cannot help carry- 
ing prejudices about which it is very difiicult to ascer- 
tain the truth. We have made for ourselves too symbo- 
lical an idea of flowers; we try to adapt the activity 
of children to our own ideas instead of following the child in 
order to interpret his real tastes and needs. So it is that in 

♦See p. 346. 
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tlir garden llie ehild ha!s l)een fon'ed into activity artificially 
created by tli(‘ adidt. The act of placing a seed in the groinuL 
and llien ol waiting for seedling to grow from it is work 
on too small a scale and involves too long a wait for children. 
Fhey wanr to do big thing'', and to bring their activity into 
immcMliate connection with the product^ of nature. Without 
a doubt childnMi love flowtus. but they are very far from 
being satisfuMl witli remaining among (lowers, witii brooding 
for lo»ig over th(*ii colour(‘d blossoms. Children are pio- 
foundly content if th(‘v c«in act, !nak(‘ disco\eii(‘s, exploio, 
even a[Kirt from exUunal l)eautv. 

Fnvourito work 

As the result of expeiim<‘nts which we have made, various 
conclusions, diOenuit from those with whiih I myself had 
begun, hav(' b(‘en demonstrated bv children left with free 
choic<‘, 

Th<^ woik which |)leas(‘s childum most is not so much 
that of sowing sc'tul as that of harvesting; work, as one knows, 
not less intense than ifie oIIum. It is harvc'siing, one* might ^ay, 
which inlensifu's the inlen'sl in s(‘ed-sowing. Anyone who 
experiments with gallu'iing in the crops will feel more keenly 
the hidden fascination of sowing. 

One of the most brilliant experiments was that of 
harvesting grain and grapes. Tlu' reaping of a field of corn, 
the making up of this into sheaves to be bound together with 
bright-coloured ribbons has had great success, and can be 
made th(‘ occ’asion of delightful field festivals. The care of 
the vines, the cleansing of the grapes, as well as the collecting 
of the beautiful fruit in baskets may also be turned into gala 
days of all kinds. 

AH the fruit trees lend themselves to work of this kind. 
The in-gathering of the almonds interests even the smallest 
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childmu uliu do a iimIIn hi( ol work, dili^oiU are 

l[n‘\ 111 Mvkin^ out tlir Imltloii tillnoIul^ and ^alluaing llu'in 
inli> l)a>kol'-. Ilunliii^ out llu' >tia\\ lK'rrio> liirkiii|j; iiiid(‘r ilu* 

i'' \Nork not loss pltM'^ing than that ol -seeking lor 

\ iolt'l^. 

riion* lollou'^ lioni tliOM' oxpoi iuu*ul> an int(‘r<'M in 
-rod-'MON ing on a laig<‘ M*al«*. a^'. ioi oxainple. in a utirndield, 
with all i{'^ o|)(Malion‘^. Onl\ tlio adult can j)i‘t‘|)arc llic 
tuiiovN'-. lull the cliildicn can |)il(‘ up the \aiious luMp^ ol 
giaiii to 1 m‘ -'oun. uliicli aic plac(*d in scparalt* ha^kcls; llu'y 
then ca-; the >c(‘d diligtaitl) along llu^ lurrow^. riu' up* 
'Springing of ^o mans rows of t(‘nd(M’ pale-coloured lillh* 
pLiiil" gi\e^ intense ‘-atisladion to both iwt' and mind. Tlie 
giowlh MMMU'- to !k‘ made more sinking h\ llu* uniform tpiai. 
lil\. I)\ iIk' pallein.s of long, paralhd lin(‘s which ar(‘ coloured 
in thenrs(‘|\(*-. !l sc(‘ms (hat the magnificcmci^ i^ deri\cd from 
lh(‘ ma'^ing lot»(‘lhei of ^iiigh‘ items whii h h\ lh(Mns(dv(*s ar(‘ 
without much mt(M^‘*^t. Tin* yellow stems as they sway ahoiit 
in the wind, and as the\ grow up and up e\(Mi to th(» chihCs 
slioulder.-. fill with (aithusiasni the litth' hand wailing to 
har\t*si them. Although our fudd-woik had a r(digioiis 
pni[)OM*' \sr were ahh* to reach tin* conclusion that the 
life of the field is h(‘lt<*r adapted to the child than philosophy 
<nid s\uiholism of llowfu^. 

dhe litth' j)lots ol Iragrant herhs arc* also full of practical 
mteiest. The activity of the child is then dircct('d to searciiing 
for. identifying, and (housing lierhs of various sct'nts. Tlie 
exercis(‘ of ircognizing similar things and of looking for a 
perfume rathei llian a flower, demands intense eflort, and 
arouses the feeling of making a discovery of something wliieh 
is hidden. 


*S#r Cliaplcr R<'lipi'ni« Fflnration. 
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NaKiiallv lti(* flo\\ci> aie ol intere>'^l, l)Ut gatlu'iiiig 
llovvei^ i.'n fallaT fiKirc coiitrarv to iialiiK* llian gallictiiig the 
liiiits liy ifjo **aMh thi'oiigli tla* inoiliiiin ol tlir llowers. 

riir?5r Ly llirii ll(*r*lnig Loaiily lo call to llicin^cKc^ in- 

sccN iiMHc llian ni«ui, in oulcr that tlu*\ rna\ la* lielpctl lo 
can) <»nt llicii rni'^^ion c»l cicnial lilc. Jl true that clulchcn 
l)iouglil up ^o tlial th<‘ii m‘C(l- au* hatiNfird. olten sit down 
l)Csi<h‘ llo\vcl-^ and a<irnii(‘ them; nev<*rlheless tliey get up \(*ry 
soon and go oil in s<Mirh of sometliing do; the reason is 
ifiat it is througli acti\ilN tliat th<‘y llu‘ms<‘|\cs (an •'timulale 
into unfolding those hiKN (d iheiis uhi<h an* iiislimt with 
heauty. 

Sun pi icily 

The work must he siuT as po-^st‘Ns(‘> \aiiet\ within itself. 
The end opeiations i>l sowing and leaping aic not e<^Mni* 
lial lor lousing the child's mlcK’si. Ih* ada|)ts hini- 
si'lf ch('(‘rlull\ to the simplest doings, such as ha\t‘ an iuinu'* 
diate (Mid in vunv. and allow him hring into plav sonu^ puipo- 
sive (dTorl - as, for (Sample. cUmi ing awa\ wccmIs tioni piilhs 
and furrows, swiM'ping up drital leases, cutting oil sonu‘ old 
hraneh. In a vvoid, to have' a wide fudd for activil). and to 
have opportunities foi ik'w expcMiencc’s and for engaging in 
dilhcult enterprises. In ings satisfaction to the spirit of anima- 
tion which prompts the child lo make its way in llu‘ world. 

Our experienct* rtMuinds us of (juite small childrcm who 
wander f(\nlessly among cows, oi children who are making 
friends with Hoiks of shee|). Others are preparing soil wijli 
a sieve, and carrying it away in harrows or liuilding up great 
beds with hramhes of trees. 

The eare of the greenhouses and the preparation of water 
for ai'ipiatic plants, the arranging of the nets which pioteet 
rne water from insects and such things, are work wtuch it is 
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perhaps rarely possible lo eariN out. lor the environment Joes 
not generally provide foi them; hut they would never he 
outside the strength and the good-will of the child. 

Our Carden 

Anothei conclusion at \\hi(‘h we arrived hy placing 
the child in conditions in which his needs could he 
demonstraltMl was that of limiting the field or the gar- 
d(*n to its spiritual needs. It is a common l)elief. on the coiitrary, 
that it is desirable to give children unlimited space*. In that 
case the (‘hild was being t*onsidered mainly in the matter of 
his physical life; the limits were to he determined hy the 
nimhlenes^ with which his legs could run. However, even 
considering the ‘raee<‘ourse' as the limit of the ground, we will 
find it to Ih* decidedly more restricted than we had imaginc?d 
it to he. provided that wc* are willing to determine tliat limit 
with precision. In an immense field. c‘hildron play and racc‘ 
.d)out in some* well-defined spac*e. All living things tend to 
loc^ilize themselves and to keep themselves within boundaries. 

This deduction apfdic^s also when we c’onsider the mental 
life. The limits must he sought for in that right measure 
which lies between excess and insufficiency of space and things, 
a miserable affair which does not even satisfy his own sense 
of importance. Whether it is his own property or not does 
not matter to the child whose needs are satisfied. He must he 
able to survey just as many plants as he c‘an gc^l acquainted 
with, just as many as he can fix in his memory in such a way 
that they are familiar to him. 

Even for us, a garden with too many plants, loo many 
flowers, is a place full of ^inknowns’, who live outside our 
consciousness. Lungs will breathe well in such places, but 
the mind will remain without kindied attachments. But a 
very small patch of ground cannot satisfy us either; what it 
contains is a mere nothing, does not fulfil our needs, does 
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iMil tli(^ <il the -spiiil ulu<li hm;'- to into 

roinininiical ion with oIIhn 'rtirir an* llit*n liinil^ |Ih‘ 

liniil- ol (Ku i^anlrn -in whirh o\rry plant i-^ tlt*ai to »i-. anJ 
^i\,<‘^ n~ lu*ip whioli. \sv tVrI. a:(N u- in niainlainm<^ oui 
intiniiilt' pin ^onal iiv . 

TIm* (h*(isio/i I in^ liiiiiN lM«^ lai-^nl inlnn-t. 

and has hn<‘n applird in man\ roinitno^ 4^•^ tlu* priuliral 
dtdmilion ol thr ^ardi-n a^ hoin^ wImI M*>pomU to thn 
of till* cliihr- spiiit. 'lO-dav, the hiy-<»iil of om ^aidon^ 
pioM-oiU sirp hv s(cp alon;^ with the hiiildiii*^ tin ol tin* (llnl- 
dirtTs lloii'^rs,* 


*lri t»\ Mi. M.mo Monh'vwoi i. ‘.vnntitK ((luca 

fi(»n ill n.'ihiir "iiloruMs is hrln;; <’ariir(l (Mil rnoif » MciisivrU . It is 

llMpos..il)|r In (Ir-cnlic lure tile ;:i<Mt JiniMiiil nf uoik .iiirl |}|f ample ailiJ 

stiikin;i imiirMa! whu li lia\e lieeii sumicsted (*\( lu««i\rK !*\ ilu* intciesi and 
tin* a« livil\ sIkmmi liv tin* eliildii'ii. It is i iioimli in nii'nlnm lliat lln \ mrlnde 
a jirrat pair of tin* iin)rpln)lop\ and tin* classifn ji nm of tin* aniiiMl and tin* 

\(‘‘4«'lal)l(* kiii'pidonis. pirpaiin^ foi and heuinnini: tin* expei imenlal sindv of 
pli\ siidojiv. Pi»*ris<- and s( icnlirn attention -dsn ^iv»*M to the propai ilion of 
aipiaiia and ton ana nlinli should not laek in an\ s, land Spontaneous and 
pnrp«»s('ful exploiation of natnie follo>\»‘d this pojiaration in tin s,'|ioo] and 

h*d to a ln*st of dis(’(*\»*r»es made l»\ the eliildren fhernsches (^n this hasi- 
respondinn to the (*hai aet»'i istie in*eds of tin* \onnji ehild for seiisoiial ainl 
imnor a<Mivit\ applird to the ab*^>rptir>n of fundamental kno\vh*dp:e. 

tin* finmnd was prepar('d foi a xa^i and far-rraelnnj: development in the eleinen- 
lar\ school. It pitivideil the sohitioti foi the pnddem of saiisf\ii\u the intert*st^ 
of the older ehihl isilliont Imrdeniim his mind with a proliminar) aiu! hor* 

iiiH t*fIort Itt mas|(*i reiminolof;> and sf.ifie nolnnis. wh(*n tin* in!ere*?t fot 

them ha** (tisappt*ared . It is the \onnjjf*r ehild who spontaneonslv and 

enlhiisiasti(*.illy prepares the foiindat ions, uhieh the older ehild rlien ii«e« to 
satisfv his own superior intere.sf. 
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Tht^ Red Man and the W hite Man 

On<‘ point wliich 1 think it well to (ItMi* np toi’ It'acliers 
i^ the dislinclion to \)e drawn between ll)e nnlriti\(‘ pait of the 
hodily svMein and the part whieh linulions in bringing into 
relationsliip witli tlie enxironinent and the oigans with oin’ 
anotln'r. The hnnnn d(‘lu‘nd^ on the ein'ulation oi the hlood. 
the latter on the nervous system. 

The nervous system can he distinguished as consisting 
of the main svmpathetio nervous syslimn whieh s[)(‘(*ially eon- 
ti'ols the viseeitil fnnetions and whieh is (‘loseK linked up 
with emotional states; and tlu^ central nervous system witl) 
its infinite ramifications of nerves whieh, pro(*ee^ding from 
the sense organs, place these centres in communications with the 
external world, and h\ terminating in mnscdc^s establish the 
dependence of these on the will. We nee^d no other indica- 
tions than those of the emotions and the will to convince 
ns that the sympathetic system is subordinate to and dependent 
on the othei*. And that. abov(*. all. ought to be considered liy 
anyone whose aim is education. 

The (piestion whi(*h occupies ns at the moment, however, 
is to bring for a moment under our attention, in their entirely 
and in outline, the two great systems — that of the cir- 
culation, which, having for its centre the heart, permeates the 
whole body with its extremely minute system of capillary 
vessels, and the nervous system, which, having its prin< ipal 
centre in the brain, sends out an infinite number of branches 
which break up into the microscopic ramifications of the 
periphery. 
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As j-' v\<?ll kiu>v\n, rjpillaiv \t‘ss<-ls and iiltiinalr n#nve- 
cndiiips ail* to hr ioninl in .ill llir ino'*! minutr parts of the 
ho(l\. ihr hlood vii[»pl v inji; tlir nialrrial nonri''}inirnt, and tiu* 
nrivou> (‘h'mrni m.i inl.i inin^ llir vital lonr (‘vrn in liistologi* 

( ill pl.na In nidri to ohtam a rl»Mr imprrssion of llie dis- 
Itihiilion ol tli(‘ rapdlaiv -v^'toni and ol tlir priiphrral n«*ivons 
>\strni. It Is (Mion^h lo irrnrinhn that tin* jnirk (d a pin in 
.iny pail ol tin* hodv wl.iitrvri (r\lriiial oi inlrinal) rausrs 
lilrrdin^ and ^d\r> i i-t* lo pain. 1C '^p^‘akin^ lliooirtirally. 
vvr ronid dis-^iat out in a roinpirtr in.innin ili(‘ lilood ^\sl(‘in 
and tlir nrivr >\>lrni, llir H‘^nll would hr a irprodiirlion of 
thr body in all its drt.iils: in tin- rasr a 'rrd man', and in 
tlir srrond, a ‘wliilr man'. 

Lo tin* "rrd man' 1 m lon^s thr lilr of nnirition, '-inrr in 
him an* linkcal up th(‘ s\^t<‘ins whirl) sri\i‘ lo gathni in from 
thr onlsid(‘ woild tlu' matnial iKarssaiv for sustaining th(‘ 
body lood and oxygi'U- as well as lh(‘ organs intondrd lo 
g(‘t rid ol irfiisi*. On lhi‘ othm hand, rmhodiial in lh(‘ 'whilr 
man arr ihi* organs oi lh<' ^rns<‘N. whirl) s(*)\r to rolirrt ^laisa- 
tioiis horn thr rxti'rnal world, and thr immrns(> mnsiadar 
s\Hh‘n) whi(‘h (\irrirs dni motor artivitv. Although ihr two 
‘m<Mi aM' ipiitr di>linrl oik* Irorn tlx* othrr. and an* rlrailv 
srpai.ilrd in tlx'ir fnnrtionx ( onr lakrs in mat(*rial for the 
hodv. thr otlu'i lood foi llir spirit,) \i‘l ihry arr iiit(*rlorked 
so rlo'^rlv ami an* in smli intimati* nadproral rrlationship. 
that no pail of tlir organism ronid fimrlion without tlirir 
miitiial ai’tion. Tlu* Ix'arl hc'ats and diivrs tlu* blood onward, 
hrrausr it (*nrival<*d: tlx* ix'rvr <a*ntr(*s and thr nrrvrs carrv 
out thrir work hrraus<* lh(*v arr frd hv thr hlfunl. 

Thr rnnsrlrs form thr most massive part of thr bodily 
strix'tiirr. Tlirv an* attaidxxl to thr skeleton, which exists in 
ordtM lo provide llumi with points of support, as well as to 
protect the centres of the nervous system and of the circiila- 
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tioii. To them belongs all aetivily relating to the external 
world anti all e\pn*ssion. The small organs of the smses 
are almost the breathing pores b\ which iht' mind lakes in 
iht' image's nect‘-<^ai\ foi mental imprt'ssions; but It) the' 
inusrb"' i> n'M‘i\('d the' practical work of lift'. All the' work 
t)f tlu' will is car! it'd mit b\ iht'st' marv(*llt>ns instinnu'nts t)f 
mt)vemtMil. Tht‘ limclitni td tht' rnintl is jiist to pt)sst'ss all 
tht'sc mt'an^ t)l t'xpi t'ssitui with which tht' itlt'a is cbangetl inlt» 
action, ft't'ling is it*ali/<';l in work. 

Whilst iht' miisclcs cxt'rcise so impt)rtant a fiint‘tit)n. ind 
in t»!th'r to fnlfd it carry t)nt t)peratit)ns niosl complic itt'tl in 
iht'i]' co-(ntlinatit)n. tlu'v at tht* samt' time' assist tht* circnla- 
tion of lilt' blood in so prontnincctl a mannt'r ibat tht'v lend 
(he grt*al(‘sl assistance lt» tht* heait. This, hout'vt'i*. happens 
as a matt'rial constaiiiciict* t)f that mt)vt'ment tlt'signt'tl tt) 
(nrlber relationships. 

It has happt'iK'd. bt)wt'vt'r, that nian fespt'cially the 
t'hiltlren) has been tontlemnetl to an inaclivt* exislt'nt'O, to 
carry on mental wt>rk tlissociatetl frt)m the t>rgans with winch 
it ought to bt' bt)untl up. which inclutle nt)t oidy the brain but 
the tngaus of tht* senses and the muscubir system. Physical 
tlt'generation has been the et)nset|uence of this, btaanse even 
nutritional life forttis ])art t)f the indivitlual unity. The edu- 
catit)nal ctinsequt'iices of tin’s fact have been tlemantls on the 
‘active life’, that is (t) say the mt)tor life, principally with the 
objt'ct of rt'viving anti intensifying the ‘nutritive life’, in 
which languoi* accompanies physical weakness, the alteration 
of the building-up prt)cesses and a preflispositit>n to diseases. 
This muscular system, to which belong the lt)fly functions of 
the life of rtdationships. has therefore })een degraded to the 
mere task of helping the blood to travel more quickly on its 
difficidt and complicated journey; the organs for the expres- 
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siorj^ oi lli<‘ mind v\ill dmn iorni a kind of suction pump acting 
on the liquid of the Flood. 

Snell a i(‘V(*j-.al (d funciion-^ <cilainly cannot restore 
man lo noinuil aeli\it\; lo llie cnor of a|)ath\, there has been 
adth'd a lunelional eiioi. One mi'^takt' tries lo rennuly 
another mistake. And the mental i" al\Vt!\< more damagt‘d 
hv it. even in its moial e\pres-.i(Mi. For aerohatistn is a 
physical stniggle. (ianies and sifnilai* activities dissipate the 
liigliet ({iialities o| man. 

What doc*s one do when a joint is dislocattal and causes 
(hdoi m ilies and p.iin and admenis of nninv kinds? ()n<* 
puts the hone hack into its place to restoK* it to normal lime- 
lioning. 'I his h(*ing dom*. all tin* cons 4 ‘<piences which wen* 
th<* ell<‘cls ol a single (aus«‘ disappeai ol lh(‘ms(‘lves. d’he 
('ducal ioriii 1 <*iioi iIkmi was to hn tlioughl and fanev wander 
ahoul \agin*l\ allowing llu' s(ais(‘^ to r(‘main unusi’d and th(‘ 
museh's ineil. wheiaMs st‘ns4‘v. m'lvoiis (amlri* and muscles 
coustiluti* one wlioli*. Tin* conaaiion maalial is to pul into an 
active ^tal<’ tin* functioning <d tin* oigans c(>nne(‘l(*d with tlie* 
mental life. Mimtal work ought to h(* accompani(‘d h\ sen^a« 
lions of truth and h(\nitv. which i(*animate it, .ind hy movt'- 
nu'iits which hring ideas into pla\ and h'avt* their traces in 
th(’ e\l<unal woild. wlu'ie mem ought lo h(‘ giving (\h‘1i otluM' 
mutual hidp. Muscular e\(*rcis<*s ought always to he at tin* 
s(M'\ ic(' of tht' mind, and sliould not alidicate in order to 
mak(* th(uns(dve'i s(*rvanls of tlie material part of the mitiitive 
lih' in what is t'alled the ‘“physical life''. 

For example, work is a physical exercise whi('h is at the 
servi(‘<' of the mind, and, when man works, it helps indirectly 
lo make the Flood circulate and the lungs to breathe. 

The problem of health is also, therefore, a problem of 
work. 
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To work in tiie open air, when conditions of nutrition are 
good, within the limits uhich the liigher functions of the human 
mind permit, is to live normalh and to attain perfect health. 

Gymnastics and Behaviour 

In the ordinary schools it is usual to call hy the name 
‘'’gymnastics'^ a kind of collective muscular disciplim* the 
aim of which is to carr\ out movements under commands givtui 
to a whole class. This work in the gymnasium is often a lirM 
step towards acrobat i(‘s. 

These dilTerent kinds of movement have been foimd use- 
ful in order to counlerbalaiua' lh<‘ muscular inertia of pu[)ils 
who have to follow a sedentary life in their studies, whilst 
keeping themselves in a pr(‘s(uibed position imposed by class- 
discipline, that is to say, seated stiffly on wooden benches. So 
g\mna>lics represent a remedy necessitated by an evil inflicted 
on the children; and tiolhing is more charadcrislic and almost 
symbolical of the old reginu' than this adion and (‘ounter- 
a(*lion enforcf'd by the tea<’her, who dictatorially increases 
evils and remedi(‘s for the passive, disciplined child. 

The modern tendencies which place gymnastics on 
(lifb’ient levels, as. for example, games in the open air, which 
come to us from England, or the rhythm ic’al gymnastics of 
I)al(‘roze, consider the child in a more human fashion. They 
give him an oj)portunity for loosening his muscles from their 
enforced positions with a greater regard for his personality. All 
these methods, however, are reactions from a life which has 
been wrongly understood, and liave no modifying influence 
on life itself. They lie, like amusements, outside the usual 
existence. 

To make muscular education penetrate into the very life 
of the children, connecting it up with the practical life of 
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(lav, ha-- IomihmI a main j)iUl nt llit* pjaclical '^ide ol our 
m<‘lli(nl, which ha- ml i u<1mc(‘(I cducalioii in movc‘m(Uit >o Inlly 
min (lie iiid iv i^ihh* wlmh* nt ihc (‘(Ini .ilinn nl llu* jxu Nonalily 

(»f th(* cliihl. 

1 he child, a^ all <i;i;icc, mii-l In* cnntirniall\ (»n th(* movi*; 
ihc ncc(l Ini mn\(‘m(*nL which i- ii i (*^islihlc m childhnnd. 
<ip|)ai (‘nll\ h*^-(Mi-' ii> the inhihitnis pnwi*!- dc\(*lnp. dining 
ihc lime when these, harmniii/ing with the mnlm impuUes, 
aie hnihling up nitichinei v ini In inging lh(‘m into snhjeclinn 
In llie will, dims ihe mnie ad\anc<Ml child pnsM‘s>es more 
nh«*dienl mnini lendmicie-. ciiid when an niil-id(* will iidlnencn- 
his he (‘an dnmiiiah‘ iinjinlsn. I his h(»w( \er. alwav- reanaiiis 
as lh(‘ Inimdalinn (d the lih' ni i elal iniiship. Ini it i- p]’eci>(‘ly 
|1 h‘ cha i .ictei isi ic uhieh d i-l ingii ishe- nnl nnl\ man hut all 
the *minial kingdom linin llu* \egelahh* woild. MoveiiH'nl 
is iheieinn* llu* e-s(‘ntial <d lile, .md edncalinn cannni h(' 
eniu'eived (d <i- a m< ails to mndeiah* ni. wnis(‘, to inhihil 
mnv(*m(‘nl : it -h<mld nnl\ limctinn a- an aid In a Im'II<‘I (a- 
pendihiK’ «d cncig\, whilst it alhiws it In d(‘\('lnp nnrmallv. 

In nalun* childien possess a guide which h‘ads ilu'm to 
inndil) • lli<*ii way (d moving ahoni: this doi's not n(*(*d In he 
d(*mon>| rail'd, ddu' inianrs mn\('m('nts ai(' ceaseh'ss and nil- 
co-nnliiMted lik<' llioso (d a puppc'l: llu* child of ihri’t* is 
alwaN.s on llu* inovi'. nllen thiowing hims(‘lf on llu* ground, 
running <ihoul and Iniiehing evi'i v thing: llu* (diild ol’ iiiiu* 
walks and moves ahoul no longt'i h*eling ihe mu'd lo streteh 
hiniM'lf on llu* ground nr to lav linld of c'v (*i v thing willi wliieli 
lu* conu's in ennlael. 1du*s(' modifitaliniis dovt'lop of lliern- 
s(*lv('s, iiuh'pt'iuh'iillv of anv ('duc'alional inlluenet*. Thev are 
asso(*ialed with an exh'rnal li ansfnrmalion of llu* proportions 
of llu* hodv. helwei'ii the lengtii of the trunk and that of the 
lower limlis. In the new -horn ehild tlie length of the trunk 
from the top of llu* lu'ad to the hollow of the groin is erpuil to 
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68 % of the total length of the body : this means that the legs 
represent 32% of the length. On the other hand, in th<* adult 
man, bust and leg.s arc* about ecpial in l(*ngth. The change in 
these proport icms forms part of growth. When the child 
(‘liters our schools at three years of age. his h*gs (*orr('spond 
to 38^0 of his height: and then they grow. relativ(*l\ to llu* 
trunk, until tlu‘y (*\c(*(‘d by a gr(*at d(*al llu* proportions in 
lh(‘ adult: alieadv at s(‘V(‘u \(*ais ol age the legs are 7-V^o ol 
the height. It is known that after puberty it is the trunk 
which grows mainly, until it attains tin* usual adult propor- 
tions. It i^ woith while to consider* such an eb'inentary d(*tail 
of growth, in order that w(* may undtusland that childreirs 
nei'ds in respect to movem(‘nl must \ary. and that w(* iiiusl 
make obser\alions on Ukmu as th(‘y mo\(* about spontaneously 
if we are to be able to bel]) them to grow up to their fiilh'st 
possible m('asur(‘. It is enough to point out some fundamental 
characters. (Ihildix'ii with their shoit h'gs are making great 
enorls to (‘''lablisli pc'idecl balance*, and, with a littb* run, they 
mask the difliculty of simply walking, whilst .they f(*(d the 
ne(*d for lesting lhemselv(‘s by e\t<*nding their trunk on the 
ground and raising their legs in the air. Whilst tlie infant 
a^'Siinies almost as a natural position tliat in which the trunk 
is supine and the feel turned u|) into the air to meet the (*xlend- 
ed hands, the child b(*tw(*en three and five years of age seeks 
a resting position by stretching himself prone on the ground 
and often elevating his shoulders by suppoiting himself on 
his elbows; that i-s, he assumes tlui position, vnUrc a terre. 
He has also to find positions of rest difTerenI from that of 
sitting on a chair. Children love to sit on the ground, using 
as a base the whole length of the crossed legs or the length of 
one leg placed alongside; in doing so they give themselves a 
wider base of support. Considering this natural need for a 
period of rest to break the continuous movement, we have 
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provi<L (l itt lti(' ^inall nigs, which ii>iially 

air inllnl u|) an«i krpt in a pail nl lli(‘ rciotn set apart lor the 
pinpoM-; chihlirn ulio wani to woik on the ground ratlicr 
than '(‘aled at a lahle inti'll Ill'll of all lak(‘ a mat, spread it 
out on the giound, and lh(‘n work <in it llune. No adult telU 
them to change' thcM* po>ition^, -o the ehild epiielly follows 
the* diclat<‘'^ ol il'^ iMtiiK*. 

(t ) ninastii's and It o/7. 

The* e\e*re’i’^e“^ ol prae tHMl lih*. wla'n one* thinks ol it. con* 
-titnte leal and propei g\inna^tics: the* gvinna>iinn in which 
tlu'v aie- fostering all ino\ e inent'- jiisl llu* (*n\ ironine'nt in wliicli 
one* li\eN. lleie* we lia\e sonietliing which i> epiite dilFcient from 
the lahoiii wliich prodincs ih*w things. Insli'ad of tliat it pn'- 
M*i\e*> tiling'- a^ tlie*\ e‘\ist; it i^ a continual disp]a(*ing of 
eehie'i't*- nnd(*i the* dire‘etion ed inl<‘ll ige'iice* which set'- Ix'fore 
it an aim to he* le'aclie'd. Keelling up a i ng. hru^hing a pair of 
^hoe^. wa-'hing a wa^h-ha-in oi lloor, laving the lahli*. e>p(»n- 
ing ami closing hoxt"- oi doors oi windovw, aii tinging ti room, 
se’tling e-haiis in orde'i. drawing a I'lirlain- carrving furniture, 
e'tc. -all aie* e*\e*re’ise>, jn which the whole hody is (Migaged. 
senm'tiim*'- one*, somelime*- another movcm(*nl h(‘ing perfected. 
Hy m(*ans ol hahilual woik the' child h’arns to move its arms 
and hands and te> '-tiengthen its miisile-' in a hettcr way than 
hy the ii>iial gv mnastii's. But the exeiciM's of practical life 
cannot he regarded as >implt* muM*ular gymnastics; they are 
woik. It is llu* restful work of muscles which function with- 
out glowing lireal h(*caus(* inteiest and variety renew them 
with every movement. It is tlie exeri'ise natural to man who, 
when he moves, ought to have an object in view: muscles ought 
always to serve tin* intelligence and thus remain in functional 
imily with tlie human personality. If man is the intelligent 
creature, and is a muscularly active creature, then his rest 
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lies in intelligent activity, as the rest of every other creature 
lies in the normal exercise of their functions. We must, then, 
offer to the child within his surroundings means by which to 
exercise his activity, remembering that the Children's House 
includes children of various ages — from three to sk years — 
who live all together like members of a family, and who, 
therefore, require different occupations. 

The obje(;ts which we use for practical life have no 
scientific signification; they are the objects in use where the 
child lives and which he sees being used in liis home; they 
are made, however, in sizes adapted to the little man. Ihe 
(juanlity is not fixed by the method, but depends on the re- 
sources of the school, and above all on the length of time 
which the child spends in school €*a(^h day. If the school has 
a garden attached to it, there will form part of the practical 
operations such work as taking care of the paths, tidying up 
the plants, gathering fruit when it is ripe, aiid so on. If the 
day's time-table is very long, dinner will form part of the 
(K'ciipations; it introduces effort and action more difficult and 
more interesting than any other kind of practical work; it 
includes laying the table w ith the utmost care, serving at table, 
eating properly, washing plates and cups, carrying away and 
storing pots and pans, and so on. 

The Work 

When the child arrives in school, he takes off his own 
garments. Little hooks, fixed to the wall at such a height that 
the arm of the child can reach them comfortably, are at his 
disposal. Little water-taps, so low-placed that they do not 
reach the knee of an adult, with minute appurtenances like 
morsels of soap, nail brushes, small hand-towels, are within 
reach of the child. Or, failing the water-tap and basin, there 
will be some sort of wash-basin, were it only a small bowl 
set on a low table together with a little jar and a 
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[(‘ceplade into which to pour used water. A box con- 
taining shoe bnislies, a few bags hung on the wall in 
whirh are kept clothes-brushes so narrow' that a tiny hand 
can grasp them easily, form other practical objects. And, 
wlu!n* it is possible, there ought to be present a small dressing- 
table carryifig a small mirroi, placed so low' that it reflects 
ptu'haps no rnon* than the spaca*. bc^lween the feel and the knees 
of an adult. Tlie little one will be able to look at himself 
wlitni he is seatf^d and simuld his liair have become untidy by 
takiiig off his hat or through the wind in tlu‘ street he will be 
able to put it in order; there* will be at hand a little hair-brush 
and a tiny <-omb. The child then puts on his pinafore* and 
working blous<\ and there he is ready to make his entry. 

If tlie school is not in ord<*r, then there is work to be 
done. lVrha|)s th(‘re are vases of rather faded flowers which 
it is well to thiow away, or the water needs to be (‘hanged. 
The statue of tin* Hab\ Jesus, so d(*ar and pretty, has not 
l)(*en dusU^d; that must be done. Cloths of various kinds and 
colours hang from hooks, log(*ther with bright-coloured feather 
dusters; tin* artich* most suitable is cliosen and the cleaning 
begins. A tabb* has a spot on it! It must be removi'd: soap 
and a brush. If a littb* water has fallen on the floor it must 
be wiped up at oiuv. Or if a piece of bread or a dried leaf 
has fallen on the floor, the broom is ther<% small, light, so 
inviting with the pr<*tty colours and pictures which adorn 
a bandb* shining with polish and cleanline.ss! What is there 
mort* jdeasing than the dusl-pans all gri*en with red spots, or 
what as white as a wash-tub? Similar occupations are engaged 
in as oft(*n as oc(*asion arises; we have no time-table either 
for forenoon or afternoon. The child is all the time inspecting 
his surrenmdings minutely, his 'House'; and when any chair 
is out of plac(N making things look disorderly, we may be 
(*ertain that it will be the smallest children who take notice 
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of it. Previous to the age of three the work of arranging 
furniture and putting everything in order forms the highest 
and most improving work, and, for that reason also, it makes 
the loudest calls for action. 

The Voices of Things 

The teacher superintends, it is true; hut it is the things 
of various kinds which call to children of various ages. 
Truly the brilliancy, the colours, the beauty of gaily 
decorated objects are no other than voices which call the 
attention of the child to themselves and urge him to do 
something. Those objects possess an eloquence which no 
mistress can ever attain to: “Take me”, they say, “see that 
I am not damaged, pul me in my place”. And the action 
carried out at the instigation of the things gives the child that 
lively satisfaction, that access of energy which prepares him 
for the more (liffi(*ult work of intellectual development. Very 
often there is more than one voice of tilings which is calling; 
the call gives a complicated order; some important pieces of 
work require not one child but an organized band of them and 
require long training and preparation. Such are the tasks 
of laying the table, serving dinner, and washing up pots and 
pans. 

The Talents 

It would l)e a mistake, before testing it, to make 
an estimate of the capability of children as based on 
their ages, and to exclude any of them helping on the sup- 
position that they w^ere not capable of giving help. The 
teacher ought always to open the doors of opportunity, never 
discourage anyone by lack of trust. Even the tiniest children 
want to be doing things, and are possessed of an urge to exert 
themselves, more vigorously than the bigger ones. The wise 
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will tlM'iclore lx* on ifin look-out for any contribution 
whith rvcn the -UKillc'-t rliibl can give. lVrha])^ the little 
<nir of luo aiul a half will be able to carry the bread, whilst 
lla* rhihl of foil! and a half will manage lo carry the pan of 
hoi -oiip. Tlie itnportaiu'f* of the work does not concein the 
cluldien; ihev are satisfi(‘d when tliey have given the maximiirn 
ot whicli ihev aie capabh*, and wluai they do not see ifuMU- 
^elsc^ e\clii<l<‘d fioin the |M)N.sibiliti<‘s whicli the surroundings 
oiler ot doing ^onii‘lhiiig. '^Flie most fa\our(*d work is what 
ollei^ iIk* grealc-t srojie l<i (‘a<li ol ihcoi. I’lu^y |)os:^e'.s a 
kind of inward ambition which is directed lo bringing into 
lull play the Talents’ which Ood has given to thmn, as in lh(? 
Co-pel paiable; and, when they do siicttMMl in it. they attract 
the livtdiesi interest of man\ ailminus. The etiildren wlien 
iiniled l(» table do not think <»nlv of eating; th(‘y love this 
splendid ehance of showing their innm' ]>ow<‘rs and oft(Mi their 
line badings (as in waiting for companions, in saying their 
|ua\(M-.). They waste' no time, ami th(*y know how to take 
advantage of opportunities. Look at this minute' waiter, 
covejed u)) in his white apron, as he stands there' thonglilfullv 
beloM' the' table' on whieh he has just spit'ad the tabh'-edoth 
so eare-fnlly. and thinks o\(*r the numbe'r eif the' gue'sls, and 
ihe'n about the he's! arrangement of the plaee's whiedi pre'sently 
will have te) be laid. Tdial laughing baby who pours the water 
into the' glassevs so slowly, guiding her hand so that the liottle 
shall not louedi the' ealge' of the glass and shall m>t let the last 
drop e)f wate'r fall on the lahle-cloth! Moving swiftly and gaily 
there' arrive's a band of little serving-maids, eae h one carrying 
a pile e)f plates, the e reickery for every separate table. It is 
satisfaction wdiicli has given lightness to these bodies and 
stimulated them like music. 
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Precision 

Anyone who eoines much into ('onlact with these 
children finds out that underlying the active force which 
directs them to carry out certain jiractical matters, there 
exists a secret of success; it is the precision, tin* exact itutle 
with whicli die acts must he done. The obvious aim of pour- 
ing into a glass interests them much less than the |>ouriMg of 
it without touching tlu* edge of the glass with the hotllt^ and 
w ithout spilling on llie cloth the last drop of water. Washing 
the hands is a more attractive jirocceding if one has to i<*- 
nu'mher the exact place where the soaj) has to he pul, ind 
wlierc the towel must he hung up. 

Movement in itstdf is a crude afl'air, hut if it is a(*l!ialed 
hy a dosin' for perh'clion, its value is incn'ased. The hands, 
for instance', are washed not only to get them clean, hut that 
there may he accpiired the ability to wash oneself jierh'clly. 
By washing one^s hands in this w^ay one not only is left with 
eh'an hands, hut one becomes more skilful, one gains a (a*r- 
lain n'fmement whicli makes one superior to the child uitli 
dirty hands. This revidation made hy the children of loving 
not only activity directed to a purpose, hut of being atlracfed 
Ijy special details and therefore liy precision of execution, has 
opened up a wider field to education. It is the ediualion of 
movements which surges into front rank, whilst learning prac- 
tical things is only an external call, is the apparent motive' 
which stimulates a jirofound need of organization. 

The Sensitive Age 

Children are then at an age in which movements possess 
fundamental interest; they seem to he most anxious to 
know how they ought to move about. They are passing 
through that period of life in which they must become 
masters of their actions. Without our looking beyond the 
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ifiliniaR* [)h\ reasons, we note that the muscular and 
nt‘rvuu> organs ar<; passing through the stage in which is 
(‘slahlislit*(l the co-ordijiation of movements. They are in the 
crihCiil and transitory stage of definitive construction. To 
initiate into perfection at this time of life is an immensely 
prodiieliv<‘ piece of educational work; the teacher reaps a 
wonderful harvest after a minimum of trouble given to sowing 
the? She is teaching people avid for this definite 

know ledger 

She' gc'ts the impression of giving rather than of teaching, 
<d ptuforming an act of cliarily. When she is (‘asting among 
th(' crowd of little ones the seed which is necessary for that 
agf% she f(‘els that she* is doing a work of the most worthy 
charity, like that of giving food to the starving. Later on, 
these same childnui will Icmd to beirorne (areless about pre- 
cision of movemumt; the constructive period of muscular co- 
ordination will begin to decline. The mind of the cdiild will 
pass onward; h(* will no longer have that love of his. Mis 
mind is compcdled to follow a definite course, which is as inde- 
pemdemt of his own will as it is of the power of his teacher. 
Later on, dnl\ will make him preserve, by an effort of his will, 
what h(‘ had created lavishly in the stage of love, that is to 
say at the time when he had to create within himself new 
aptitudes. It is, then, at this stage that there is a possibility 
of initiating i hildren into the analysis of movements. 

The Analysis of Morf^ments 

FA'ery complex action is made up of successive incidents, 
quite distiiu’t one from the other; one act follows another. 
Trying to recognize and to execute exactly and separately these 
successive acts is the analysis of movement. 

In dressing and undressing there are performed very 
complicated actions, which we adults, except in special social 
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conditions, carry out very imperfectly. The imperfection 
consists in mixing up together several of the successive move- 
ments of the action. It is something which resembles the 
jumbled up pronunciation of long words, in which several 
syllables are run together into an indistinct and sometimes 
incomprehensible sound. The person speaks badly; he does 
not analyse the word into the sounds of which it is composed. 
The elimination of or the confusion of sounds has nothing to 
do with the slowness or the rapidity of speech. One can speak 
both clearly and rapidly; indeed the person who distorts his 
words is often slow of speech. It is not a question of spe<'d, 
but of exactitude. Now we, generally speaking, display in 
many of our movements an inexactitude which springs from 
lai k of education and which clings to us, though we may not 
be conscious of it, as a real mark of inferiority. Let us sup- 
pose, for example, that we want to button a jacket! After 
having more or less got the button through, we begin to thrust 
the thumb through the button-hole, and to grab at the opposite 
side in search of the button, ignorant of how the button should 
be directed to put it in place. On the other hand, what is 
necessary to do first of all is to bring the two edges of the 
jacket close together and then to direct the button into the 
line of the hole and push it through, finally straightening it 
up. This is in fact how it is done by servants and tailors 
when they are dressing their masters or customers. The 
garments are then kept uninjured for a long time, whereas 
by the other method three or four buttonings put them out of 
shape and deprive the garment of its elegant fresh look. By 
similar stupid procedure we spoil locks, by putting the keys 
into them blindly, and mixing up the two successive motions 
by turning the key and pulling the door at the same time. 
Often we pull the door half shut with the key even when it is not 
intended for that purpose, as is indicated by the more or less 
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hafi<lsorrif! clo(»r-}ian(llo.s. In the same way we ruin our best 
books as we turn over the leaves, because our movements are 
not adapted to the pur|)oses. The results of the wroiig 
treatrnerit given to objects reflect*^ back on ourselves, for our 
movements become habitually so rougli and clumsy that tlie 
harmony of the body is spoilt. II we ol)seive the movements 
of an aristoc rat, of one of those people spoken of as ‘distin- 
guished’, we find that lh<‘ distinction is due to their actions 
ladng carried out in the* |)roper (‘onsecutive order. This is 
just the kind of perso»i who mov<*s easily and graceful ly. 

Kronomy of MovomrtU 

The analysis of inoveanent is bound up with economy of 
movement; to peuform no movement imnecevssary for the 
|)urpos<* is r(*ally llu* liighest degree of |)erfeclion. There 
follow as consecpienc’cs esthetic movenuml, artistic attitudes, 
(ireek movements and those* which to-day resemble them 
most, like* those* in the Japanese dancer which are nont* 
otlier than a s('i(*clion of the nu>v<*ments absolutelv 
m*cessary in the* analytical succc*ssion of actions. Hut 
all this is not confined to art: it is a general principle 
which (‘oncerns every act of life. A clumsy, ungraceful 
movem(*nt is g<*nerally overburdened by acts unnecessary for 
its object. Anyone v\ho, vvIh'ii abcnit to get out of a carriage, 
o|)ens the* door a little b(*fore the carriage has stopped and 
exl(*nds his foot towards the step, is unconM'iously doing Uvo 
or three useless things, because he (annot alight yet. But 
all that is not only useless for the purpose of alighting, but 
it is a sign of an uneducated person. 

These sc(*m to be difficult tilings for us to teach. But 
there is an age in whic'h movements possess a fascinating 
interest, in which the muscular and nervous apparatus res- 
ponds to exercise, and in which there are laid down even for 
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the future the differences between a cullured and an uncul- 
tured individual — it is the age of infancy. 

Buttoning Frames 

Pieces of cloth which can l)e fastened together serve 
the child as objects for prattising analysis of jnove- 
ment; they are fixed on a frame whicli (‘arries two 
rectangles of material which (‘an be joim^d tog(?ther. Every 
frame illustrates a different kind of joint-bullons, hooks, 
laces, ribbons, buckles, patent fasteners, etc. These ohjecis 
of development enter into the dressing of ourselves. The two 
pieces of stuff must be pla<^ed edge to edge so that the things 
to be used for joining them lie immediately opposite ('ach 
other. These may be eyelets into whirl) a lace has to he 
threaded, or a l)utt(n) and button-hole, or ribbons to be lied — 
all needing ntanipulations diverse enough and complicated 
enough to enable the child to distinguish the succ'essitm of 
acts, eac h one of whiidi has to be (completed before proc('edi)ig 
to the TU'xt. Take this as an example. The button niust be 
tilted with one hand, whilst the other hand moves the button- 
hole till it lies over the button hedd edgewise; then the button 
is passed tlirough; after that it is made to lie horizontally. 
After the teacher has demonstrated with the utmost exactitude 
the mode of procedure, the child goes on to try and try again 
indefinitely, buttoning and unbuttoning a great many tin)cs 
until he ac((uires skill and speed. 

Other Means 

The following list may supply examples of similar 
activities. One is locking and unlocking doors, distin- 
guishing between the acts of inserting the key, which 
should be held horizontally, of turning it, then drawing it 
out of the box or the door. Another is opening a book pro- 
perly, and then turning over the pages one by one, touching 
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rhrrn drlicatf^ly. Others are — rising from and silting clown 
oti a rliait, cii Trying things (stopping before putting them 
doun), avoiding ohstaeles while walking, that, is, not knock- 
ing against pfM)ph* or tilings. These form a set of the examples 
which aie in use in the Children’s Houses. 

Iie^ides llu'sc*, another series of actions is introduced in 
the ccMirsi* of the everyday life of the child — those relating 
to forinalilic^s in social intercourse, such as saluting, picking 
up and holding out to others an olijec t which has been dropped, 
avoiding fiassing in front of anyone, giving way to others, 
and ^o on. 

Th(‘ fjnr 

In ev('r\ thing there exists the multi|)h^ expression of 
one -.ingle idea; it is this uni<|ue and fundamental 
thought which must be* sought for as being the key to a 
gencual problem. The perfecting of the most varied move- 
nuMil^ also has its key, the governing essential with which all 
peiiVc lion is hound up. 'Fliis is the e(|uilibrium of the body. 
W(* have lluM'c'fore thought out a method for helping little 
cfiildren to maintain ihcdr balamv safely, whilst at the same 
time' [Hufecling the movement which above all others is 
essential, that is walking. 

A line in the shape of a long ellipse having been drawn 
on the floor ((dlher with chalk, or painted to make it more 
durable) the child walks on it, placing the foot completely 
on the line, that is, so that the line lies along the axis of the 
flat of the foot. The exact placing of the foot is the first 
point which has to i)e shown: the toe and the heel must both 
be on the line. Moving the feet forward in this position, as 
anyone can prove, gives the impression of falling. That 
means iluit an effort has to be made in order to preserve 
equilibrium. When the child is beginning to be sure of his 
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walking power, he is taught to overcome another difficulty; 
the feet have to advance in such a way that the foremost is 
planted with the heel in contact with the toe of the other 
foot. The exercise not only demands an effort to maintain 
balance, but it exacts from the child the closest attention in 
order that the feet may be placed in the position required. 
There results from this the ordinary utilization of that instinct 
which everyone has noticed in children, the desire to walk 
on a plank oi* any narrow bar; and that explains the keen 
interest which little children take in our exercises on the line, 
and in the flevelopment of them which has taken place in 
our schools. 

A mistress plays the pianoforU% or a violin or a small 
organ; not to get the children to walk according to a musical 
rhythm, but to give some animation to the movement, so 
ful when one has to make an effort. 

Concurrent Exercises 

In all our schools there is to-day, as part of th(* 
standard apj)aratus, a stand to which are attached 
many different little banners, all attractive because of their 
bright colours. It is well-known how much the children 
like to hold them in their hands. Those walking on the 
line, directly they have overcome their first difficulties 
and acquired equilibrium, may take one of the little flags, 
provided they can hold it aloft. If they do not pay great 
attention to controlling the arm, the flag will drop little by 
little. Attention therefore has to be divided between controll- 
ing the feet, which have to be placed without fail on the 
line, and guiding the arm which holds up the banner. 

The next difficulties are found in exercises which are 
more and more exacting in their control of movements. One 
is worked with a set of glasses which contain coloured liquids; 
the liquid reaches nearly to the brim, and the child has to 
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wiilk litilJifig tfu* gl<iss ijuilr iipriglit so that the is not 

spill. (lie whole har!<l must therefore he eontrolled hy ^hat 
will which is at the same lime keeping the feet from straying 
fi(»m the line. 

Other <il)je(‘t> consist of heIN whi(‘l) have to he -‘arried 
whilst the < hihl is walkitig ami must he kept (juite upright* 
th.il is, p(M faMulicular. As he walks all round tlie liiie, :iot 
.1 sound nuist he heard: whenevtu* th(‘ all(Mition wanders, the 
fact is leudly amuHUiced hy the hell. 

At this stage' there comes into existence an inlerr*st In 
(»vercoming grcaf(*r and greatei* diHicultif's. The child 
launches him'^elf into joyous activity which little hy little makes 
hirti master of all his moverneiits. If(‘ is oft('n most audacious 
in his heli('f in himself. 1 hav<' s(»en children holding in 
tlu'ir hands scvt'ral ('uhes placed one on top of the otlu'i* in 
a column, and (ariying this <‘n'ction on their walk without 
letting thetii fall. Others place little hask(*ts on their lu'ads, 
and piocfM'd with tlu' greatest can*. 

Immobility and Si loner 

Ouite anotlu'r kind of exercise in the control of 
mov<'nicnt is that which makes it possible fas far as 
it concerns children) to create ahsolute silence. This 
does not mean the a|)pro\imati(m given hy sitting still 
arr<l saving mrthing, hut is a perfi'ct condition to he arrived 
at gradually. It involves not uttering a single soumd, not 
|)roducing the slightest noise such might he made hy moving 
a foot or jry a hand slipping, or hy noisy hreathing. Ahsolute 
silence is the e<piivalent of ahsolute immohility. Rut we 
will disc’uss silence along with exerei'^es of the senses; it is 
simply mentioned here in order to complete the picture which 
he'lps in analyzing and co-ordinating movements. 
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Open Roads 

The final ohjeel of such exercises is the perfecting 
of the individual who practises them. But the ways 
which open up and lead to new possibilities are multi- 
tudinous; the individual who has gone far forward along 
the path leading to perfetlion lieconies capable of mans 
things, and perfectioji is not barren of practical results. 

The child who has become master of his actions (hrongh 
long and repealial exertion, and who is salisfuMl ihrongli the 
employment of those motor a<Ts of his which lu' has used in 
su<*h interesting and pleasing fashion, is a child filled with 
jfiy and liealtli, who is distinguished by his calnnu's^ and his 
discipline. 

lie has also prepanai himself to aiquire man) practical 
accomjilishments. His body is ready to respond to musical 
\ibrations; he is admirably prepared for rhythmical gymnas- 
tics. In the second stage, music does not continue to be an 
indifferent incitenumt to effort, luit becomes an inner director 
of movements which arc obedient to its rhythm. 

Let us review^ matters. These little ones of ours are 
prepared for entering a sacred building, where silence and 
stillness are obligatoiy foi those who are worthy to eiUer it. 
N oil see them there paying attention to the movements of 
every muscle. They can walk about without making a noise, 
stand up and sit down, carry ehairs without disturbing the 
peace of the holy place. We certainly do not say that the 
child is religious because he does this, but in practice he is 
ready to enter with dignity into the place where religion is 
practised. He is a child refined and perfected, and there- 
fore he is capable of entering upon every road which may 
lead to his advancement. 
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Thr frrc I/ifr 

Those (!()n(|uerors of themselves are also conquerors 
of liherty, for there disappear from their constitutions so 
many disorclerly and ignorant temlenries which of neces- 
sity place children under the continuous and rigid con- 
trol of the adult. Tliey can scatter themselves in a garden 
without damaging paths or flowers, can nm about in a meadow 
witliout tumbling down in wrong positions. Dignity and 
graf‘(dul bearing, easy movement, an* gifts superadded to 
tbeir patient and laborious fundamental accpiisitions. Using 
a word which translate's the English idea, they are “controlled” 
beings; and directly they become capable of controlling them- 
selves they are fre(‘d from the control of others. Those who 
familiarize' themselves with the theoretical study of our 
rne'thod receive an impression that in the beginning it runs 
contrary to the pre(*onception which they had formed of it 
- that llie child is free to do what he pb'ases. Instead, they 
be'gin to fear for this little one wdio is supposed to be free, 
yet who is obliged in his walking to place his feet exactly on 
a line, who is drilled into reducing his small body to sheer 
inunobility, who toils with the patieiK’e of a servant and who 
analyses every movement. Only practical experience can 
show' him children who delight in immersing themselves in 
lliese ‘sacrifi('es\ and convinct' him that the needs of very 
small children who are in course of development are funda- 
mentally governed by the Tieed for being developed. 

The Reality 

The exercises in equilibrium and analysis, by stabi- 
lizing the body in its mechanism of equilibrium, and 
accustoming the attention to following every action, encourage 
perfection in the execution of every act. The doings of every- 
day life divert the lively intelligence of the child to the 
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many actions which he carries out during the day, and a 
reciprocal influence is the result: analysis helps synthesis 
and its applications, and vice versa. The secret of perfection 
lies in repetition, and therefore in connecting up the exercises 
with the usual doings of real life. If the child does not lay 
the table for a company of people who really dine, if he has 
not at his disposal real brushes which clean, and real carpels 
to clean every time they are used, if he does not himself have 
to wash and dry plates and glasses etc., there will never be born 
in him any real ability. And if he does not live a social 
life in which he observes the rules of education he will never 
accjuire that graceful naturalness which is so attractive in our 
children. We know what a perpetual struggle it is to prevent 
ourselves from falling into that depth of indolence which is 
always hindering us on our journey towards perfection, just 
as the force of gravity in the end stops the smoothest, most 
polished sphere from running on the most level surface. To 
have reached the highest refinement would matter nothing, 
if that were not linked up with daily life, where various 
motives urge us never to relax, and wdiere the fruits of dexte- 
rity acquired are transmitted reciprocally. Roughness, in- 
exactitude, spring up like those herbs which grow even among 
dry stones, on a rock which, from its very nature, would seem 
to be protected from them. 

Giving Actions their Place 

One detail usually very little understood is the distinc- 
tion between teaching how one ought to act — leaving free, 
however, the practical applications of it — and the other 
plan (which is done by other methods) of guiding the 
child in his every action and imposing the power and 
the will of the adult on the child. Those who teach in 
the old style suppose that we, while defending the 
liberty of the child, desire that this child should remain 
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uillioul iiliilily or vvill-powor because we <leprive him of that 
adult ?«.up<M iutendcnce. On the contrary, we do not under- 
stand the id(‘a so >im|)ly; our education is Tiot negative, it 
lake-, away notliing, hut it changes, it intensifies, it refines. 

One ought to Icacli everything, one ought to connect t‘very- 
lliing wilfi life, hut there ought not to he suppressed, hy 

din‘cting tli(*rn oiir^clvivs on<* hy one, llie aOions which the 
ehildriui ha\<! learnt to carry out and to place in practical life. 
This assigning of tluur (uoper places to aitious is one of the 
ino^l iinpoitant tilings which the child has to do. Ht* has not 
only h'arnl to lie silent, hut lie has learnt where lie ought to 
he silrnl; Ik* will he silriit in <*hui(‘h. lie has h^arnt not ordy 
how to hend the knee*, hut also where to tlo it — before the 
all.ii. He has learnt not only enery kind of greeting, hut 

has also |(*arnl how to allocati* iIkmu according as there is 
pre-enled to him anolhtM' (‘hihl, a relative, a slrang(‘r or a 
vi'iierahle personag<\ That means that the various things 
which 1 k‘ has leaint perlVctly must h(* us(‘d and given their 
right place in the varied times and lurcumstances of life. 

It i-, h(* who decides; lliis application is llu' work of his under- 
standing, tlu* (‘vtMcisc of his own responsihility. In this way 
he is set free from lh<' gr(‘at<‘s! of dangms, that of filacing 
upon the adult tin* r(‘sponsihilily for his doings, thus con- 
demning his own intellig(‘nce to the inertia of sleep. 

fhe new edm*alion consiNts not oidy in supplying Mie 

rneaiH of development for separate actions, hut in leaving tlic 
child at lilnuly to make use of them. 

It is this which transforms the cliild into the thoughtful 
and diligent little man who makes, in the secrecy of his heart, 
di'cisions and selections very diflerent from what we would 
have expected, or who. with the rapidity of a generous impulse, 
or with delicate affection, does things which are prompted 
suddenly hy his inward thought. In this also, even in this 
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more than in anything else, does he exennse himself; and so 
he travels onwards with surprising ronfidence along the ways 
ehosen by his own intelligence. 

The inner work of the child is marked hy a kind of 
modest sensibility, and is expressed only when the adult 
refrains from interfering, with his directive doings, his itispec- 
tions, advice and exhortations. Let us leave the child free 
to make use of his powers, and he will show himself capal)le 
of su(!cesses greater than those which he is making. He will 
act with scrupulous diligen(*e in assigning to every activity 
its proper place, just as the younger child (that is, two years 
old) takes pride in being able to put every object in its place. 

When he gieels a person of rank who is visiting the 
school. h(* feels that he not only knows how to salute, hut 
liow to choose that form of salutation which is fitting. When 
he sits down in school, or kneels in church, it is he who plaices 
in their right order the actions learnt and perfected. In this 
there is a knowledge as well as a power which raises the 
understanding. The child who has finished his first plate 
of soup will not ask for more if he has learnt that he ought 
not to do it, that his natural desire is forbidden at this lime. 
He will wait patiently till the waiter, anxious like himself to 
do right, and to practise at the right time everything learnt, 
begins his second round, inviting all who have finished to 
have their plates refilled. 

As guest or waiter, artist or student, the inward satisfac- 
tion of the child consists in doing right knowingly, according 
to high principles. 

Gymnastics and Games 

What opinion ought we to have about games in the open 
air? As a way of expending an overflow of energy, that is, 
the residue of energy. They ought to be the gay, unfettered 
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rniploynieiit of iho strength vvhieh the demands of daily \vork 
have not jised up. This is a very different thing from eon- 
sideiitig games and gymnastic^ as Innug in th(‘mselves the sole 
m(*ans of physical ex<M‘ci^e --almost as the rea<‘tion which saves 
11^ from the dangers of inertia. 

Nowadays we talk about the great moral influence of 
sport, no! ou\y because it uses up with definite purpose energy 
abnormally penned up and (‘onstitiiting a dang(*r to the equili- 
t)rium w'liich the will has to presinve in man's actions, but — 
and this is one of the most important points — liecause organized 
games demand llu! exa< t us(‘ of apparatus, and therefore the 
(‘xact co-ordination of movements as well as disciplined 
attention. Exactitude is the ba^is of piufection in move- 
ments, and the |)oint whiih requires tlu' (‘o-operation of the 
attention. It foll(»ws llial games fostcu* the spirit of co-opera- 
tion and maximum tdTorl. This, by comparison with aimless 
play, r(*f)res(‘nt moral progn'ss. 

Now evmyday tasks include |)art of these advantages, 
as, for exanqilt*, ai’curacy in tlie use of objects, the discipline 
of atliMition, ami the final |M‘rfe<'lion whi<h is arrived at by 
mov(*fnents. Tin* moral and social aim, howe\er, is different, 
because tin* cxcrcis(\s do not <laim such a conscious social 
co-operation, but are pronqiteil by the individual love of the 
children for their surroundings. Through games of this 
charactm' iIkmc is, therefore, d<'veloped a true ‘social sense', 
because the children are working in the surroundings in which 
they live as a community, without troubling themselves as to 
whether they an* working for themselves or for the common 
advantage. In fact, they correct all mistakes with the same 
readiness and the same enthusiasm — their own and those of 
others — without slopping to find out the culprit in older to 
make him put the matter right. 
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Everybody, not only c-hildren, ought to exercise his 
muscles in work, and make a first choice of ihis very human 
and superior way of expending his energy. rhis is not 
merely to establish individualit) as an entity, but to unif\ 
it also with social needs, to which the work of man is directed. 

I p till now no man of government rank has l>een al)le to 
boast that he has obtained from games of sport help as great 
as that which working on the soil gave to Cincinnatus, and 
no young sportsman will have gained from his exertions the 
moral advantages which daily work gives to the young .monk, 
who works out his noviciate that he may obtain peace. 

Gymnasium for Little Children 

If bv gymnastics we fuean exercisers done with the' help 
of special instruments like those used in a gymnasium, 1 was 
the first to start them with chihlr(‘n from threer years of age. 
The first edition of this book spoke extensively about them. 
I had observed that the smallest children, of about three years 
of age, spontaneously did sonar exercises on the railings round 
the flower beds in the courtyard. These railings were made 
of iron bars running parallel and supported by wooden 
sticks. Tlie c hildren held the upper bars and put their feet 
on the lower ones. The distance between the two correspond- 
ed by (‘haiice to their height. Thus they moved sideways 
along them, 

1 then had a similar apparatus made which was the 
first gymnastic instrument for tiny children. 

Afterwards I also had a special kind of swing made. 
It was like a small chair, raised above the ground with a long 
seat so that also their feet could rest upon it. This swing 
moved towards a vertical wall. The child, after an initial 
push, could keep the swing moving by pushing with its feel 
against the wall every time it came near it. This was a 
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gynniastM* exeiri>c to strengthen tlie knees without the effort 
of walking. 

OlluM* simple instruments were also prepared, e.g. the 
“round stairs” with lilies painted upon them to learn to come 
^lowri tlui stairs in a correct manner, keeping to the same 
direction without swiuving eitlier to the left or the right. 

Finally tluue wen* various contraptions for jumping at 
different heights (Me. 

I was th(‘n >f‘verely criticized for giving a gymnasium to 
children of only thnM‘ years of age! Afterwards, however, 
the idea made h(‘adway and was perfei led in every coimtry. 
Also in our own schools grt'alm* peif('(lion was aidiieved and 
u(‘w apjilieations wane found. 

(Children of ahoul 5 — () years of age love to climh the 
hrani'lu's of tre(*s, and this is a very practical exercise for them. 
I tluirefon^ had sonu' instruments huilt that were similar to 
empty prisms with hoards fixed at a regular distan(*e. These 
were us(*d as stairs or ladders to reach the trees. In Cali- 
fornia we al>o had small huts huilt and haleonies resting on 
the hranches of tiws. They gave an opportunity to the 
children to stay up there and even to work there. 

As a last example' I wish to numlion the ^‘pagoda”. This 
is an a|>pliealion of those contraptions that are everywhere in 
use on which children go up a ladder on one side and dien 
slide down on the other. Instead of the small platform at 
the lop, serving merely to pass from the ladder to the slide, 
I had a much larger platform laid out, so that they could also 
bring their chairs there and sit down. It is reached on one 
side by either a ladder or by simple transversal bars along which 
they climb whilst they can slide down on the other side. This 
"‘pagoda’’ was built specially in those places where some kind 
of tennis-court existed. This court was very useful; small 
children pushed small handcarts there, sometimes with another 
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small child in them, or they used it for cycling. Children of 
three years of age can very well use bicycles (built according 
to their size) and those of four become real cyclists. In 
Holland, where there are special cyclepaths, many children 
come to school on cy(de instead of by tram. 

Also swimming-pools were built in njany of our schools; 
the first having been built in Vienna. There they had a pool 
in the shape of the figure eight with various depths for smaller 
and bigger children. 

We thus had an opportunity to observe that children of 
four years of age can learn how to swim (as for that matter 
we can see the children of Italian fishermen doing, even with- 
out any formal teaching, at that same age). 

All those possibilities are like games, very amusing but 
not necessary. That is ^^hy later on we did not speak about 
them any more* and we substituted for them practical work and 
permanent abilities (like cycling and swimming). Another 
reason why in later years we did not stress them was that 
these applications arc not easily realised in schools for the 
poor. 

Silence: The Inhibition of Movements 

For how long, in the common schools, it has been thought 
that silence could be obtained by a command. 

The meaning of the word has not been studied. It has 
not been realized that it demands immobility, almost the 
suspension of life for that particular instant during which 
silence is maintained. Silence means the suspension of every 
movement; it is not, as is generally considered in schools, 
in a rough and ready way, the secession of noises greater 
than the normal noises tolerated in the place. 

Silence in the ordinary schools means stopping talking, 
quelling a disturbance, the opposite of noise and disorder. 
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Oil thr oIIkm h.iniJ, may have a p()>iti\e meaning, 

irulirale a ‘s!at<‘ nf fliing> or a high(M' le\(*l than that of normal 
^on(^ilion^. ll may h(‘ like* an in.slantaneons inhiliition which 
costs an effort, a dictate of the will, something which detaches 
iis from the noises of common life, almost isolating the mind 
fiom outside voice's. 

This is tin* sihaice which we* have attaineil in onr schools — 
piofonnel silene*e. allhongli it is |)roeliice*e| in a class of more 
than forty little* chilelre*n hetvve*e*n tlie age*^ ed thre*e anel six. 

A cornmanel coiilel ne*ver have* se*ciiieel the* marve'llous 
viclenv of wills imite*d in f)re*venting all action, eliiring that 
pe*iioel of life* in wliieh nmvement H*ems to he the irre*si^lii)!e, 
e've'r-pi e*sf*nt characte*i istie* (»f life*. 

This colle*cti\e* work is elone* liy ehildren who aie* accii^- 
le)m(*el to ae't inde|)ende*ntly in satisfving their e)wn eh'sires. 

It is ne'ce'ssarv to te*ach the* e*hildren sile*nce*. Te) aci‘oni- 
plish this we ge‘t th(‘m to perform various sih'nee exer(‘ises 
vvliich e‘onlril)Ute* in a note*we)rthv wav to the surprising »*apa- 
('ilv for tlisci|)line* elisplaye'd hv our childre*n. 

The* exercises of sile*nce and afterwarels the* ‘‘silence 
lesson", e)ne' of the* most elia racte*ristic j)e'ciiliarilies of our 
st'heiols. hael their origin in a <*asual e'pisode. 

During a visit paid to a (]liildre*irs House, I nu*t in the 
(‘onrlyard a motlier who was hedeling in her aims her fe)ur- 
months’ ohl haliy, swaddlt'd as was still the custom among the 
people of Rome, Tiny infants were so tightly swathed in the 
hands moulded round their little Imdies, having no other 
(overings, that llu'v are known as i)upi (puppets). This 
little one, fat and tranquil, lookt'el the incarnation of peace. 

I took her into my arms wliere she lay quiet and good. 
I went inside* with her in my arms, to he met hy the children 
of the House who rushed out to meet me, as they usually do, 
all trying to embrace my knees in such a tumultuous fashion 
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that they almost upset me. I .smiled at them, showing them 
the Vocoon’. They understood, and da need round me hut 
without touehing me out of regard for the little (reature in 
my arms. So I entered the room with the ehildreu \valking 
all round me. We sal down, I in front of them, on a high 
chair, on one of the small chairs whieh I generally used. 
Tliat is to vSay. 1 sealed myself with some solemnity. They 
gazed on my little one v\ith a mixture of tenderness and joy; 
we had not }et pronounced a single word. 1 said — “I have 
brought you a little teacher'’. lliey were surprised; they 
lauglied. “'A little teacher, for no one (‘an k('e}) as still as 
she does”. Evmy little figun^ stifferu^d itscdf in its j)la(‘e. 
“No one k('eps liis legs as still as she does’’. They all (care- 
fully adjust their legs so as to keep them still. I look at diem 
smiling — ‘‘Yes, hut they will never he as motionl(\ss as hers; 
you will move them a liltl(% she will not; no one can he like 
her”. The children are serious; they seem to have realized 
the superiority of the small teacher; some of them smile, 
and seem to say with their eyes that the bandages deserve 
the credit. “No one can keep as (piiet as she does”. General 
silence. “It is not possible to keep silent like her; you hear 
how d(dicate her breathing is. Come close up on tip-toe”. 
Some of them rise up and creep up to me vei y, very slowly, on 
the tips of their toes, strel(ching out their heads and turning 
their ears towards the little one. Deep silence. “No one 
can breathe as silently as she does.” The (children gaze in 
astonishment; they have never thought that even when they 
keep still they are making noises, and that the silence of 
little ones is deeper than that of the big ones. They almost 
try to stop breathing. I get up. “I am going away very, 
very quietly” (.1 walk on the tips of my toes without making 
any noise), “yet you hear that I make some noise, however 
quietly I go; but she walks with me in silence, she goes away 
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in silencr/' 'Hk* rliildren smile, l>ul they are moved, for 
they nnd<'rslan(l the Irulli and the joking in my words. 1 
restoie the ‘rfHoon’ to tfie mother through a window. 

Ihdiind tlie little one theie seem> to remain a fascination 
which takes jmssession of every mind; nothing in nature is 
sweeter than the silcfil hreathing <)f the newly hoin. Human 
life renewed, resting in silence, what majesty! (lornpared 
with that how' c’ohMirhvss are the W'ords of Wordsworth abr)ut 
the silent [u^ace of nature -“How ( aim, how (juiet! One single 
sound, the drif) from tlie suspended oar.” 

FA'<‘n th<‘ cfiildren feel tiu* poelrv of the sih*ncc of 
trampiil, new*l)orn human life. 

Thr Silrnrr Lrssoti is Ustahlishrd 

After this surprising (‘xptMitmce I fell a d(*sire to repeal 
it, hut how' to achiev(‘ this? One day f decided in favour 
of simplicity and ask<Ml th(‘ children: ‘"Shall we make 
silen<‘e? To my aslfmishnnmt all the (hildren seemed happy 
at the prospt'cl and answered: "'Yes, yes!" 

I th(Mi began iny attempt. "In order to obtain sileiK’e 
nobody sliould mov<'....” "Kven a foot that moves, makes 
a noise....'' "Also loud breathing mav make* a noise...." 
All tried to keep still and so did I with them. 

During thes(* atte?npts the ehildrcm remained enchanted, 
all of them eompett’d in the effort to a\oid even the slightest 
movement. Thus the attention of the children was drawn to 
(wery part (»f their body. 

Whilst these doings are going on. and my short, excited 
speeches are being interrupted by intervals of immobility 
and sileiu'e, the ('hildren listen and watch with great delight. 
Very many of tliern are interested by the fact which they 
had never noticed that they make many noises of which they 
are not aware, and also that there are many degrees of silence. 
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There is an absolute silence, in which nothing, absolutely 
nothing, moves. They look at me in astonishment when I 
stop right in the middle of the room: it is really as if I were 
not there. Then they all set themselves to imitate me and 
try to do the same. I point out that here and there a foot is 
moving about almost inadvertently. Tlie attention of the 
children is fixed on every part of their bodies, in an anxious 
desire to attain immobility. Whilst they are doing this, there 
is truly created a silence which is different from that thought- 
lessly called silence. It seems that life gradually vanishes, 
that the room by degrees becomes empty, as if there were no 
longer anybody in it. Then there begins to be heard the tic-tac 
of the clock on the wall; and this tic-tac seems to grow in 
intensity little by little as the silence becomes absolute. From 
the outside, from the court-yard which had seemed silent, 
there come various noises — a bird chirping, a child passing. 
The children are fascinated by this silence, as by a real con- 
quest of their own. ‘‘See”, I say, “it is now quite as quiet as 
if there were no longer any one here.” 

This stage reached, I darkened the windows and said 
to the children, “Now listen for a gentle voice to call you by 
name.” 

Then from an adjacent room situated behind the cliildren, 
through a wide-open door, I called, in a muted voice but 
lengthening out the syllables as one would in calling to 
someone across the mountains, and this half-hidden voice 
seemed to reach the hearts of the children and to call upon 
their souls. Every one I called rose up silently trying not to 
move the chair, and walking on the tips of the toes so silently 
that one scarcely knew they were walking; nevertheless the 
step resounded in the absolute silence which is never broken 
whilst all the others remain motionless. The one called 
gained the door with a countenance full of joy, making a 
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little leap into the next room, stifling little oulhursts of 
Lmghtei ; or he laid hold of my dress leaning against me; or 
he set himself to ^aleh the eompanions who were still Avaiting 
in silent ex[)eelation. He felt almost as if lie had received a 
privilege*, a gift, a reward, yet he knew that all would be 
called, beginning with the most absolutely silent one who was 
left in the room. In this way each one tried to deserve by 
waiting in perfect sihmec* the call which was sure to c'ome. 
I once saw" a little one of three trying to cheek a sneeze, and 
managing to do it; she held back the breath in her heaving 
little chest, and rc'sisled, to emerge triumphant. 

Such a game faseinatc‘s the little ones; their intent facies, 
their patiemt irnmoliility, sliow that they are eager to gc*t the 
plc'asure it alTords, At first, whem 1 was still ignorant of the 
child’s mind, I used to show them little sweets and toys, pro- 
mising to give them to whoc'vc*r was called out, imagining that 
presents were nec'essarv to stimulate such efforts in ehildhcwd. 
But very quic'kly I had to ac'knowledge that they were useless. 

The (diildren arrived like ships in port, after having 
experiencc'd the efforts, the emotions and the delights of 
silenc'e; they were happy, because they had fedt something 
new and had gained a victory. This was their reward. They 
forgot the promise'd sweets, and did not trouble to take the 
toys whic’h I had supposed would attract them. So I abandon- 
ed this useless method, and was amazed to find that after the 
game had been repeated again and again, even children three 
years old could keep silent during the whole of the period 
necessary for calling out of the room some forty other children. 
It was then that I learnt that within the mind of the c^hild dwell 
its own reward and its own spiritual pleasures. After such 
exercises it seemed to me that their love for me was greater; 
they certainly became more obedient, sw^eeter and gentler. 
We had really isolated ourselves from the world, and had 
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passed a few moments of intimacy among ourselves — I in 
desiring them and calling for thenu t^iey in hearing in the 
deepest silence,* the voice directed to each one of them per- 
sonally- adjudging him at that moment to he the best of all! 

Freedom of Choice 

We now arrive at practical work; we are at school. 
The materials for the training of the senses, decided upon 
after experimental research, form part of tlie environment. 

IJttle by little, following the directions arrived at after 
long experience, the teacher presents now one part now another 
of the material, in accordance with the age of the child and 
the systematic gradation of the objects. 

Rut su(‘h a presentation is only a preliminary which 
ads as an introduction, and nothing more. It is afterwards 
that the important doings begin. Influenced by the various 
attractions, the child will choose, just as pleases him, any 
one of the objects with whiedi he has made acepiaintance and 
which have already been presented to him. 

The material is set out for him; he has only to stretch 

out his hand to get it. He may carry what he has chosen 

anywhere he pleases — to a table, near a window, into a dark 
corner, or to a nice little mat spread out on the ground; he 
may use it over and over again as often as he chooses. 

What influences him in the choice of one subject rather 

than another? Not immediate imitation, for there is only 

a solitary specimen of every object, and if one child is using 
it, that is the very time when no other child can use it. 


which ha^^ become one of the be^t-known characters of the 
Montessori method, has been adopted in many ordinary schools, and so to 
some extent the Montess^jri spirit has penetrated into these schools. It was its 
influence which has caused to penetrate into the public manifestations of social 
and political order the silence of immobility, and it was also used for religious 
education. 
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So it is not imitation. The way also in which the child 
will use the material shows this, for he becomes absorbed in 
his doings with sU(!h intense fervour that he becomes oblivious 
t(» everything around him, and continues with his work, re- 
peating his actions consecutively dozens of times. This is 
tliat phenomenon of (‘oncentralion and rc‘petition of an exercise 
witfi which is bound up inner develo[)mcnt. i\o one can 
concentrate by imitation. Imitation, in fact, binds us to the 
outside world. Here wo are dealing with a diametrically 
opposite phenon)eiion, that is, abstraction from the external 
world, and tlie cdosest union with the intimate^ and secret 
world which opeuates within the child. No influenco is 
<*xerl<‘d here bv afi interest in learning or by an external 
objective; nothing of that sort can be connected witli this 
moving and displacing of objects which are invariably put 
back into their original positions. It is thus cpiite a personal 
fact, connected with the needs wdiicdi exist then in the child, 
and therefore with the conditions (‘haracteristic of his age. 
Indeed an adult would never maintain an interest in such 
things to such an extent as to repeat their displacement dozens 
of limes, and find pl(*asure in doing it; still less would it be 
possilde for the inner faculties of an adult to (‘oncentrale on 
these doings in such a way to make him insensible to external 
events. The teacher therefore exists on (juite a different 
})sychical plane compared with the child, and could not in 
the smallest degree influence such a phenomenon. We are 
face to face then wdlh a veritable revelation of the inner 
world. External stimuli like a great calamity call forth some 
manifestations belonging to the depths of the soul. Here we 
find ourselves in front of a phenomenon of development pure 
and simple. 

The fact is very clearly evident when we observe the 
behaviour of very young children. They vsometimes show a 
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similar symptom, though only in tlie motor field; it consists 
in carrying similar objects one by one from one place to 
another. Only at a later age does the child love to transport 
things actuated by an external purpose to be attained, like 
laying a table, replacing things in a cupboard etc. There 
exists then a formative period in which actions are apparent- 
ly aimless, have no external application. Analogous facts 
are met with in the course of the development of speech, when 
the child for a long time repeats sounds, syllables and words 
without yet using language, far less applying it to external 
objects. 

This phenomenon, so general in all manifestation of 
the development of mental life, therefore possesses the highest 
interest. 

It necessitates that the child should be allowed free 
choice of objects. It will develop the more readily in pro- 
portion as there can be eliminated any obstacle which may 
interfere between the child and the objective to which his 
mind is unconsciously aspiring. 

Every external thing will be an obstacle, and in parti- 
cular every external activity, hindering that frail and mysteri- 
ous vital impulse, which acts as a guide though still uncon- 
sciously. The teacher may therefore become the principal 
obstacle, because here is a more energetic and intelligent 
activity than that of the child. In that environment in which 
the sense stimuli are set out for the free choice of the child, 
the teacher (after she has in the first instance shown them and 
pointed out the use of them) should try to eliminate herself. 

The activity of the child is spurred on by his own mind, 
and certainly not by that of the teacher. 
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Our material for the development of the senses has a 
history of its own. It represents a selection, based upon 
careful psychological experiments, from mal(‘rial used by 
Itard and Seguin in their atttnnpts to educate dt'ficienl and 
mentally defective children, from objects used as tests in 
experimental j)sychology, and from series of mattnial which 
I (hvsigned in the first period of my own experiiiKMital work. 
1'be way in which these dilhuent m<\ins wene used by die 
children, the reactions they provoked in th(Mn, the fre(iueiK‘y 
with wdii(*h they used these objects, ami abovi' all the develo|)- 
ment they rembned possibl(% furnished us gradually with 
reliable criteria for the elimination, tin* modification or the 
acceptance of these means in our a|)paratus. Colour, sizt', 
shape, all their (pialities in brief, were experimentally 
established. As in this book we do not deal with this phase 
of our work, it is worth while to mention this fact. 

To avoid misunderstanding and refute (*riticism 
expressed after our Method became known all over the world, 
it may be equally useful to state the aim of our sense train- 
ing. There is the obvious value of the training and refinement 
of the senses which, by widening the field of perception, furnish 
an ever more solid and richer basis to the development of the 
intelligence. It is through contact with and exploration of 
the environment that the intelligence builds up its store of 
operational ideas without which its abstract functioning lacks 
both foundation and precision, exactitude and inspiration. 
This contact is established by means of the senses and of 
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niovmienl. If it is at all possible to train and refine the 
M‘n>e.s, erven if this be only a temporary achievement in the 
life of those individuals who later on do not use them to such 
an (‘Xtent and with sinh constancy as in certain specnfically 
practical and sensorial professions, its value stands undimi- 
nished, because it is in lliis period of development tliat the 
linuhnnenlal ideas and haldts of the intelligence are formed. 

Tliere is however another side to the importance of sense 
training. The child of two and a half or three who comes to 
our Childrerrs Houses has, during the previous very active 
and mentally alert y<*ars of his existence, accumulated and 
absorbed a host of impressions. This remarkable acliievc- 
rnent, llie extent of which can hardly be exaggerated, was 
however made williout any outside help and guidance. 
f]sserjtial ami accidcmtal impressions arc; all heaped together, 
creating a confused but consitlerable wealth in his subconscious 
mind. With lht‘ gra<lual assertion of consciousness and will, 
tin* need to create orch'r and clarity, to distinguish between 
the essential and the accidental beconu's imperative. The 
child is ripe for a re-discovery of his environment and of his 
imier w(*aith of impressions of it. In ord(‘r to realise this 
iunmI Ik* nvjuires an (*xact and scientifu* guide, such as that given 
by our apparatus and exercises. He may be compar(*d to an 
heir uncons<‘ious of tiu* great treasines he possesses, eager to 
appreciate them with the knowledge of a professional connois- 
seur, and to catalogue and classify them so as to have them at 
his full and immediate disposal. 

If doubt as to the permanence of increased and refined 
sensorial activity in certain walks of life seems possible, this 
last achievement c(*rtainly seems to be an acejuisition of the 
greatest permanence. Generally the first aim of sense training 
has been taken as the reason of the importance given to it in 
our Method, while the second to us is not less, but actually its 
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prime motive. Our experience and that of our followers has 
only served to strengthen our idea. 

We may, in conclusion, mention the great service render- 
ed by our sensorial apparatus, and the exenuses done with it, 
for the detection of defects in the functions of the senses at 
a period when much can yet be done towards remedying them. 

General Reference to the Material for the Education of the 

Senses. 

Material for training the senses (comprises a system of 
objects which are grouped together according to some ilefmite 
quality which they possess, such as colour, shape, dimension, 
sound, surface texture, weight, temperature etc. Kxaniples 
of these are — a set of hells which reproduce musical t()n(\s, a 
collection of tablets which pn'senl dilTerent colours in a 
giaduated scale, a group of solids which have the same sliape 
but graduated dimensions, and others which differ among 
themselves in geometrical form, thiiigs of different weight but 
of the same size, etc. etc. 

Objects of every single group represent the same (fuality 
but in different degree; it is then a question of gradation, in 
whi(!h the difference between object and object varies jegularly, 
and is when possible fixed mathematically. 

Such general rules are, however, subject to a practical 
consideration which depends on the mentality of the child, 
and as being suitable for education there will be chosen, as the 
result of experience, only material which effectively interests 
the little child, and attracts him into doing voluntarily and 
repeatedly an exercise chosen by himself. 

Every group of objects (material for sounds, material 
for colours etc.) which presents a gradation has therefore its 
extremes, the maximum and minimum of the series, which 
determine the limits of it, which, more correctly, arc fixed by 
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ifn* wfiicti iIh? rhild mak<tr» of it. Thchc two extremes, when 
l)i()Ughl togelhei, dt‘m()nstrate the most striking difTerenee 
ufjich e\i*il> in llie >eries, and thus eslahli'^h llu‘ m()>t outstand- 
ing ronlfii^l vvliich tlie material render'^ po>sil)h*. Lhe eon- 
ti4i'^l, being a striking ont\ mak4‘'> the di(T(‘r(‘nee verv evident, 
aral e\<‘n h(doie he has ii^<‘d tin* things tin* ehild is int<Me^U‘d 
in them. 

Isnhitian of (I si/if'lr (Jufility in tlir Mnlerud 

W lial(‘V(‘r object we vvi-^h to for tlie education ot the 
S(‘nses, it of n<*c<‘s.sit\ |)n*s<‘nl'^ many divcu^'C (|ualitie> lik(‘ 
W4‘ighl, ioughn<*ss, coloni, form, si/4‘, 4‘t<‘. How th(‘n ouglit 
vv(‘ l(» pioc4‘(Mi llhit t[i4' s4‘ri4\s will l)ring ont‘ 4juality only into 
|)i omim*nc4*? W 4 * r»m^t iM)lat4*. from among tiu' many, om* 
single <|ualilv. This dillicultv i^ 4)V4*n‘om(‘ bv tin* s(M'i4*s itM'lf 
ami it-' gradations; \\c must |)r4‘|Kir4‘ objt*cts ideailical among 
th4*mM‘l\4‘s in all r4‘>p<‘(‘ts (‘X4*4‘pt tin* variable 4piality. 

If W4' want objiM'ts ^uitabli^ for t4‘a< hing colour diflVr4‘m‘4‘s, 
w(‘ must b*iV4‘ them nunh* of tin* .same sid)stanc4‘, foim, and size, 
and din4u ing in colour (»rd\. Or, if wt* want to pn'part object'^ 
with a \ i4‘w to t4*aching tin* various tont‘‘> of the musical scab*, 
it mMcssaiv that th(‘v lu* pt*rf4‘ctly alike in ap|)earance, as 
are tln' belU whicli \\r usi* iii our svslem; thest* art‘ of tin* .same 
sha|K* and -^i/e and aia* mount4‘d on iilenlical sut)porls, but, 
vvluMi struck with a small malh't, they give' out difT4Ment soumls, 
and tlu'sc .sounds constitute the* only difTercMna^, perceptible to 
llu' s(‘ns4‘s. 

For this reason tin* little inslrunH'nts whicli are put into 
tlu‘ hands of children as musical toys, vvhic'h have longer or 
shorter rods, or lulies of diilerenl ludghts arranged like organ 
pipe's, do not lend themselves to a real exercise in musical 
sense, lending to dilTerenliate sounds, for the eye is able to 
lu'lj) in distinguishing them, being guidc'd by the different 
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dimensions, \\hereas the ear ought to he llie sole reieiver and 
llie sole judge. 

This method is successful in dilTerenliating helwccn things 
very clearly; it is evident that clearness constitutes the prin- 
cipal factor for raising intere.vl in making distinctions. 

On the psychological side, it is known that to cMihance any 
single cpiality. it is n(*cessary to isolate' the senses as far as 
})ossihle. A tactile imj)ression is clearer if it is confiiu'd to 
an object which does not (*onducl heat, that is, whi(‘h do(‘s not 
at tlu' same time give rise to sensations of tempc'ratuK', and 
if the subject stands in a daik, sihuit plat‘c, Irc'c from 
ocular or auditory irnprc'-sious w’hi<‘h disturb the tac'tile 
impressions, the process may be double* — in the subje*ct, 
isolate'd from all other impressions arising in the surround- 
ings, in the material, with its system graeluate'd, in res|HM‘t 
of one epiality onlv. 

This pre'cisiou, which serves as tlie standard of perfe*clion 
at whieh we must aim, renders possible a work of internal and 
external analysis, fitted to bring order into the mind of the 
child. 

The little c hild, who is by his nature an c^ag(*r explorer 
of his surroundings bec’ause he has not yet had time or mc\ins 
for getting to know them intimately, willingly ‘closes his eves’ 
or is blindfolded, in order to shut out the light wh(*n lie* is 
exploring shapes with his hands, or willingly aecjepls dark- 
ness in order to listen to slight noises. 

Fundamental Qualities common to everything in the educa- 
tional Environment of the Child, 

To the above-mentioned characters, others have to be 
added; these, however, do not refer exclusively to sense-objects, 
but must be made to include everything which surrounds the 
child. They are as follows. 
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I. The Control of Error. In several cases the materials 
ofF<‘te<l t(» the cliihl involve in themselves the ‘control of error’, 
as instanced l>y the solid insets; these have wooden bases 
whic h are provide^d with holes into which are fitted cylinders 
of gnnbiated dimensions, ranging from narrow to wide, or 
from tail to short, or from small to large. As the hollows 
(‘orr<‘spond exactly to the cylinders to be deposited in them^^ 
it is not possild(^ to place them all wrongly, since at the last 
there* would remain one without a place; this indicates that an 
error has been made. 

Just in the same way, when buttoning is being done, if 
the proc edure is bungled or one button is forgotten, the fact 
is revealed at tin; last by an empty button-hole. In other 
materials, as in the three series of blocks, the colour, size, etc. 
of the (d)jects, and the fact that the child has already accustom- 
ed himself to rec’ognizing errors, bring mistakes into evidence. 

'flu* material ('ontrol of error leads the (‘hild to apply to 
his doings his n‘asoning power, his critical faculty, and that 
attention whicli grows more and more interested in exactitude, 
apply al>o an intelligence growing more alert to distinguish 
small difbucMices. In this way the mind of the child is pre- 
pared to control errors, even when these are not material and 
apparent to the senses. 

Not only the objects set apart for the education of the 
sens(*s and for general culture, but the whole environment is 
prepared in such a way as to make the control of mistake an 
easy matter. All objects, from the furniture to the special 
material for development, are informers whose warning voices 
cannot be escaped from. 

Bright colours and shining surfaces denounce spots; the 
lightness of the furniture tells of movement which is still 
imperfect and clumsy by noisy falls and scrapings on the 
floor. Thus the whole environment forms a stern educator, 
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a sentinel always on the alert, and each child hears its warnings 
as if it stood alone in front of this inanimate teacher. 

2. Aesthetics. Another charac^ter of the objects is that 
they are attractive. Colour, brightness, harmony of form, 
are all sought after in everything which surrounds the child. 
Not only the sensorial material, but also the environment is 
so prepared that it will attract him, as, in nature, brilliant 
petals attract insects to drink the nectar which they conceal. 

"‘Use me carefully”, say the clean, polished tables; ‘T)o 
not leave me idle”, say the little brooms with their handles 
painted with tiny flowers; ‘"Dip your little hands in here^\ 
say the wash-basins, so clean and ready with their soap and 
brushes. 

The pieces of cloth for fastening up having silver buttons 
placed on green material, the beautiful pink cubes, the tablets 
of sixty-three graded colours, the beautiful coloured letters 
of the alphabet lying in their compartments — all these are 
invitations given by things. 

Tlie child obeys any object which at that moment corres- 
ponds with his most acaite need for action. In the same way 
in a field, the petals of all the flowers are calling to other 
living things with their perfumes and their colours, but the 
insect chooses the flower which is made for him. 

3. Activity. Another character of the material of deve- 
lopment is that it must lend itself to the activity of the child. 
The possibility of rousing the interest and attention of the 
child does not depend so much on the quality belonging to 
things as on the opportunities which they offer of doing some- 
thing with them. 

That is to say, in order to make a thing interesting, it 
is not enough that it should be interesting in itself, but it must 
lend itself to the motor activity of the child. There must be, 
for instance, small objects which can be moved from their 
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jiKu rs; it is t}i(‘ nH>vrrnt*nt of llie hand whic h pleases the 
rhild a> lir hnsily /nakes and unmakes something, displaces 
iitid replaces tilings many times in succession, thus making 
prolonged occupation possilile. A v(‘ry beautiful toy, an 
attractive pic ture, a wonderful story, may doiditless rouse* the 
inicrc'sl of tlie cliild, hut if the* child may oidy look and listen 
and touch an ohjcMl which remains in its place, his interest 
will he* superfic*iaL will pass from one* object to anollier, 
llcMicc the enviroiuncfit is all so planmal that it l(‘nds ilselt to 
the* child's love* of h(*ing ac tive*; it is i>t*autiful, hut that would 
intc*r(‘sl the* c-hild for only a single day, whilst the* fact that 
c*v(‘ry object may he* reniovec), iiscul, and put hac*k in its place 
mak<‘s the* attrac'tions of the* surroundings inexhaustible. 

I. The Limits. Finally another principle common to 
all the* matc*rial mcafis provided for educ‘alion is the following, 
up till now veuy little undc*rstood and yet of the very highest 
p(‘dagogic' int(*rc*st: the* mat(*rial must i)e liinited in cpiantity. 
rids fact, once* stated, is logically clear tcj our und(*rstanding; 
the* normal child does not nc*ed stimuli to wake Idm up. \o 
pul him into coniu*clion w ith the* material world, lie is awake, 
and Ids c’onnc*clions with the outside world are innumerable 
and unbrok<*n. 1 1 is n<*ed, instead, is to bring order into the 
chaos which is created in his ndnd by the multitude of sensa- 
tions whic h iht^ world has given him. He is not asleep in life like 
the deficient child; he is an ardent explorer in a world which 
is new to him, and, as an explorer, what he needs is a road 
(that is, something lindted and direct) which may lead him 
to his objec'tive, and save him from the wearying deviations 
which hinder his progress. Then he is passionately attached 
to those things, limited and direct, in their scope, which bring 
order into the chaos accumulated within him. They set up 
conditions of clarity in his exploring mind and furnish him 
with a guide in his exploring operations. The explorer, at 
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fiiht abandoned t(» biinself, becomes then aii enlightened man, 
\vho, at every step, makes new dist^overies aiul advances with 
the strength Avhich is given by inward satisfaction. 

How this experience ought to modify the conception still 
held by many that the child is helped in pn)[)orti()n to the 
qiianlily of ediuational objects which can be placc'd at his 
disposal! We all believe wrongfully that the child who has 
the most toys, who gets the most help, ought to be the best 
developc^d. Instead of that, the confuscul multitude* of things 
raises new chaos in hi‘^ mind, and oppresses him with dis- 
(‘(niragement. 

The limits to the aids which enable the child to n’diic'c 
his mind to order, and to make it (*asy for him to im(h*rsta!ul 
the infinite number of things which surround him. an* repre- 
sented by the maximum n<*cessity for ec‘onomizing his (»nergy 
and for enabling him to acKance along the dillicailt way of 
development. 
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THE EXERCISES 

How TIIK Tkvciikij OI (,1IT to Eksson 
Comparison with the old systems. 

The lesions to initiate the eJiihlren in tin* (‘dinalion of 
the seiKM'N are individual le'^nnis. ITe inistre>h inak(“^ an 
almost timid attempt at approaehinp^ a ehil<h ^vho?n she 
presumes to he r(*a(l\ to r(‘<‘(‘ive it. Slit* sils down at his 
side and lirings an ohj<M‘l whieh she d(‘(nns (‘apahle of 
ijiterestin^ him. 

In this lies lh(‘ pn^paralion of lh(‘ mistr(*ss. She should 
have been traincMl in allernptinp ('xperirncnls only; the 
response she e\p(‘ets fiom the ehild is that an ae!i\ily i> 
aroiis(‘d in him whieh urges him lo use material that lias 
heen pri'sented. 

'Hie lesion eonstitiiles a call for all(‘nlion. The ohjiMl, 
if it meet> llu* inner n'(pjiremenl> of the ehild and rejiresents 
something \\hi<h will satisfy lh(‘m, incites tin* ehild to pro- 
longed activity, for In' makes himsedf master of it and ii>es it 
again and again. 

Words are not always necessary; very often showing how 
lo use the object is all that is needed as a lesson. But when 
it is necessary to speak, and to initiate the ehild into the use 
of the material of development and eidture, the characteristic 
of such a lesson must he its brevity; perfection is lo be found 
in seeking the necessary and sufficient minimum. Dante is 
teaching these mistresses when he says, “See that thy words 
be counted”. 
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A ]rhM)n will approacli closer to jK*rfec*tion in proportion 
to the niitriher of wonlh which we contrive to leave out. Spe- 
rial rare must he devoted, in the preparation of a lesson, to 
rounling and choosinfi; the words which will have to he spoken. 

Another quality charaderistic of tlu* loson is its sirnpli- 
ritv ; it onghl to lx* shorn of everything hut the absolute truth. 
Tlial lh(; niistress sliould not lose herself in empty words is 
inrhid(‘d in the first (juality; this second thought is tluTofore 
a charader of the first, that is to say, the counted words ought 
to h(* of tin* simplest kind and should represent llie exact truth. 

The third quality of the lesson is its ohjectivity, which 
means that thf' personality of the teacher disappears, and there 
remains in evidence only the object on which it is desired 
that the atl<‘nlion of the child should he focussed. The short 
and simple lesson is for the most part an explanation of the 
object, and of the use whii h the (‘hild can make of it. 

The teacher will tak(‘ note as to whether or not the child 
is inli'K'sled in th<* (»hjt‘d, in what manner he shows his interest, 
lor how long, t‘tc., and she will take (‘are nevtn* to force into 
lollowing her the* child wh<» does not seem interested in what 
sh(* is olhuing. If then tlu* lesson prepared with due regard 
to brevity, simplicity and vmily is not undtuslood by the child 
as an ex|)lanalion of tlu* obj<‘ct, the mistress must be given 
two warnings — first, not to insist on repeating the lesson; 
si'cond, to refrain from giving the child to understand that he 
has made a mistake, or that he has not understood, because 
that might arrest for a long time the impulse to act, which forms 
the whole foundation of progress. 

Let us suppose, for example, that the teacher wishes to 
teach a child the two colours, red and blue. She wishes 
to attract the chihrs attention to the object, so she says to him 
— ‘"Look, pay attentioiT’. If she aims at leaching him the 
names of the colours, she says, showing the red one, “This 
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is red’\ raising her voice and pronouncing the word ’‘red* 
very slowly. Then she shows the other colour with — ""This 
is blue”. In order to test whether or not the child has under- 
stood, she says to him — ‘"Give me the red, give me the blue'\ 
Suppose the child makes a mistake; the mistress neither 
repeats nor insists; she smiles and puts away the t‘olours. 

Ordinary teachers are amazed at suth simplicity; they 
usually say — "‘Everyone can do this"*. Really we have licrc 
again something like the story of the egg of (duistopher 
("olumbus, but the fact is that they cannot all do it. In 
practice the estimating of one's own actions is very dillicuit, 
all the more so in the case of ordinary teachers trained accord- 
ing to the old methods. They overwhelm the child with a 
deluge of useless words and mis-statements. 

For instance, in dealing with the example just given, 
an ordinary teacher would have had recourse to <‘olleclive 
teaching, attaching excessive importance to the simple thing 
whicli she had to teach, compelling all the children to follow 
her, when perhaps not all of them were inclined to do so. 
Possibly she would begin her lesson in this way — “Children, 
can you guess what I have in my hand?”. She knows that 
the children cannot guess, and she thus claims their attention 
with a falsehood, llien she probably would say — “Children, 
do you ever take a little look at the sky. Have you eiver 
seen it? Have you ever gazed at it at night when it is all 
glittering with stars? No? Look at my apron, do you know 
what colour it is? Does it seem to you to be of the same 
colour as the sky? Well, look at the colour which I have 
here; it is the same as the sky and my apron, it is blue. Look 
all round about; do you see any other things which are blue? 
And do you know what colour cherries are? And burning 
coals?” etc., etc. 
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In lfji> way tln^ (liihJ’s rniiiil, afU*r llie hew ilderinerit of 
is nven-ome hy a nia-^s of idea^ — the hky, aprons, 
rlr.; from ihi^ confusion it is diflieull for him to 
p<‘i form lli(‘ ta^k (»f f‘Vlra<*ting tli(‘ >u!)jert, th(‘ aim of the 
le-^on, vvlii<h i^ to r<‘(‘ogiiiz(‘ the tv\o colours, blue and red. 
Fiifthcf siu'fi a feat of M‘h*ction i'^ irnpos-^ihle for the mind of 
a cliild, opeciallv considering tfiat la* is not able l(» follow 
a long sp(M'ch. 

1 KMiamibcr being prcMml at an aiithmetic lesson in 

which children w(‘r(‘ b(*ing taught that two ami three make 
ll\c. for this puipoM* there wa^ used i checkered board m‘ 1 
up ^o that balls could be fixed irrto corn'sporrding holes. 

For example, two balls were placed at a Irigher’ levt‘1, llri'ce 

low(‘r dowtr, arrd finallv five* of theirr. I do rrol reimnrrber 

eXiiclIv lh(‘ proccedirrgs laktur in this |cs-,on; I krrow. how(wt‘r, 
tlr<tl the teacher had t<» place beside th(^ tv\o irpper balls a 
papm darretn wt‘ar irrg a bhre tunic, which was chrislmnMl tlrcne 
and then with iIk* n«inre of a <*hild iir the class — '‘Idris is 
\iaricttina'\ Idrcir Ix^'^ide the ihia't' balls was placrnl arrother 
dair('ei, dillcrcrttl) dr<'sscd, who was "(rigirra''. I do rrol 
krrow prtN'ixdv how the tcacht'r arrived at a denrorrstralion of 
th(* sunr, but sh(* ccrlairrly talked for a loirg tirrre with t}u*s(* 
ilarrciUs, rrrjrvcd tirenr about, arrd so orr. If I I’mrrenrbm' the 
<lanccrs bctl<*r lhair lh(' workirrg out of lh(' sum, wlrat would 
it have* rrrcairl for tht' childieir? If by sir('h mearrs tht'y have 
rrot learrrt that two arrd three make five, tht*y must at b*ast have 
made a great nrmrtal effort, arrd the nristress nrust have talkerl 
with the darreers for many hours! 

In another b'sson lh(' mistress wished to show' the differ- 
erree betweeir iroisc arrd soirrrd. She began by telling a rather 
loirg story to the children: suddenly someone working in agree- 
ment with her knocked iroisily at the door. The mistress 
broke off her story to cry — ‘‘What is it? What has happen- 
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ed? What have they done? What is it, children? Oh, 
1 have lost the thread of iny ideas, I cannot go on with the 
^lory, 1 can reineiniier nothing, I um>{ let it go. Do you 
know wliat is the matter? Have ynu lieard? Have you 
understood? It is a noise! That is a noise. Oh, 1 would 
rather nurse this hahy'' (She takes uj) a mandoline wrapped 
up in a cover). "‘Dear l)al)y, I prefer to play with you. Do 
you se(‘ it? Do you see this hahy which 1 a?n holding in my 
arm>?'’ Some of the children call out — “It is not a hahy'’, 
others — *‘It is a mandoline". The teacher says — “No, no, 
it is a l)al)y, a n‘al hahy; I am very fond of it, it is really a 
hahy. Do you want a proof of it? Oh, do he (juiet; it seems 
to iiK* that it is w(‘eping, that it is crying out. Oh, will it 
perha[)s say ‘papa' and "mama’? She touches the strings 
underiH'alh the covering. "*Ah. did you hear? Did you 
hear what it did? Did it weep, did it (‘all out?” Some of 
the children say — “It is the mandoliius it is the strings, 
you have toiu’hed them." The mistress answers “(^uiel, 
children, listen carefully to what I do”. She uncovers the 
mandoline, and touclies the strings liglitly — ‘"Tlial is a soundT^ 

To (*xpecl the child as the result of such a lesson to 
understand the intention of the teacher, that is, that she 
wanted to show the dilTerence between noise and sound is 
impossible. The child will have understood that the teacher 
wanted to make a joke, and will think that she is rather silly 
to lose the thread of her disc.ourse because of a mere noise, 
and that she confuses a mandoline with a baby. Certainly 
the figure of the mistress will be well fixed in the child’s mind, 
but not the object of the lesson. 

To get a simple lesson from a teacher trained according 
to the usual methods is a most laborious business. I remem- 
ber that, after many explanations on the subject, I asked one 
of my teachers to teach by the use of the insets (vide later) the 
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(IilL‘jeiir(* l)(,*lvve('n a ^^quan* and a triangle. She had merely 
lo gel a Mjiiaie and a liiangle ol wood (hied into empty spacer 
which ^»iiiled them, makt* the child trace with its linger the 
oiitlijH^ of the inset pieces and of the Irame, and say — ’‘T'liijs 
a square"', “lliis is a tiianglc*". Tlu* mi'^lie^s. making them 

touch the oulliiH's, began hy sa\ ing — "‘I'his is one line, 

t(ijoth(!i, aiKitluM, aiHithei ; llune ar<‘ four; just count with your 
linger how many there aie. And lh(‘ corners? Count the 
coi’tiors, leel them with yauir linger. pie«^s on them; there aie 
lour of them also. Look at it carefidl\ : it is the square!"*. 
I i*orr(M*t(‘d the l(‘aeh(‘r, pointing out to he» that she was not 
leachijig them to i(*cogni/t‘ a shape, hut ua^ giving ihmn idtMs 
ahonl sides, angh’s, numl)<ns-~a v(My dilVerent thing from 

what sIh' had to t(‘a<h. Hut '^he didemhal heisell with - *"It 
is ih(‘ sam(‘ thing". It is not th<‘ sim(‘ thing, it is the geonu'- 

trical and matluMuatical analysis of the thing. Om* could 

ha\<* grasp(‘d the idea of a square foim without knowing how 
to ('oiint up to foul, and thmadoie without Finding out th(' 
numlxM of side's and angh*s. Side's and angles an* tdistrac* 
tion^, which do not e\i>l of th<'ms<‘l\e>: what does ('xi^^l is ^ 
pit*<e (d wood of a definit<‘ shap<*. Again, the h'uglhy 

explanations of lh<' t(‘acli<M not onlv eonlused the chihrs mind, 
hut crossed that abyss which ve])arale^ the concrete from the 
abstract, the shape' of an obje<*t from mathematics. 

Suppose*. I said to the' te*aeher, that an are'hitect were 
she)w ing you a cupola the* le)rm of whie h inte'reste'el yon. He 
miglit give yeui two illustratiems. lit* might i)oinl e)ut te) you 

the be'autv t)f llie* surroundings, the* harmony of the parts; 

might make nou asce*nel and climb round the* dome itsedf in 
order to appreciate* the relative preq)e)rtions e)f its parts, se» that 
the appe'aranee of the* whole she)ulel be realized, and then 
loeogni/ed anel b('lieve*il in. Or he might make you count 
the windows, tlie wide anel the narrow cornices, and finally 
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make a drawing of the structure, to illusilrale the laws of 
stability, and to teac h you llie algebra it* foimube ncvessary 
to be resolved for the ealeulatioiis ielati\e to these laws. In 
the first ease you would visuali/e the form of the euj>t)la; in 
the s(*eontL you would understand nothing, and instead of an 
impression of the t upola you would gel one of tliis arehilc'e! 
who imagined that he was talking to engiiu‘(‘r t'ollcMgues, 
insteatl of to a latly who was lra\elling for amusement. 'l\iv, 
ease is ju'-t th<‘ same ik instead of saying to the c‘hild — “Ihis 
is a stpiare**, and simply making him toueh it and ascertain 
its material outlines, we shoidd proceed to tht' geonu‘lri(‘al 
aiKilssis of it. \V(‘ believe that it is premature to teach phuit* 
geometrical foinis to tht' child, just b(‘(‘ause we associate them 
with the malhemaliea] concept. Hut tlu* child is not incapable 
of appre<*ialing simph' form: in fact, h(' can see sipiare win- 
dows and tables without making any effort; his (*yc^ rests on 
all the forms round about him. To direct his attention to 
one particular foun is to make it stand out clearly, and to 
fix the notion of it. In th(‘ sanu? way, we ourselve^s may be 
standing on the margin of a lake*, looking at the shores of it 
without taking much notice, when suddenly an artist comes 

up and exclaim: 'ilow exquisite is the bend which the bank 

makes under tlu^ shadow^ of that cliff!’" VVe feud the hitherto 
lifeless scene come to life within our consciousness, as if 
illumined by a ray of sunshine, and we experience the joy of 
having realized to the full what we had before felt only 
imperfectly. 

This is our mission: to cast a ray of light, and pass on. 

I compare the effects of these first lessons with the 
impressions of a solitaiy wanderer who is walking, serene 
and happy, in a shady grove, meditating; that is to say, leaving 
his inner thought free to wander. Suddenly, a church bell 
pealing out near-by recalls him to himself; then he feels more 
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krffilv that hli^> \vlii(‘fi alrraclv had horn hut 

was drirrnant vvitliin liiui 

d’o stimulate* lilc, hMvifjj^ if lirf, hovv<‘V(M, to untold 
it'^<dl, that tfa* lii^t <hitv of thf (Mlm aloi. 

For ‘•urh a drli(aio nii<>ton ^kmI ail reijuired, to 
suggest thr right inoinrnt iiial to liuiil iutfi \rntion, lest one 
*'liould dislnih or h-ad a^lKiv r.tthoi llian hrlp llu‘ '^oul whieh 
IS e(»niing t<» Iih\ <ind v\hi<h will li\<‘ l>v virtiu' of its own 
ellorts. 

Fhis art mu^l ar^Mimptiuv the ^rientitif m(‘t[io<h heeause 
the siinpliiitv ot om lesson-, hear" a great i t*M'nihlanee to 
tvxperinH'iits in e\p<*i inuaitiil p-vehologv. 

As soon as the leaeleu’ lias louelH-d tlie heaiN of }it‘r pupils 
one hy on<\ awak<‘ning <ind reviving lih* in tla'in as if 1)\ the 
toueh of an invisihle fairv, slu* will posses^ lhes(‘ hearts, and 
a sign, a woid will he siilht ient, lu'eaiisi* (Meh ol lli(*in is keenly 
awaie ot her, a«‘know ledgi*- hei and lisitais to her. 

riieie will <‘ome a d<iy in wliieh th<* inisiiess, to her grtiat 
aslonishinenl, will ieali/(' that all tlie ehildien ohev her like 
gi'nlle hahy lainhs, not onlv hmiIv foi hei >ignal hut watehing 
lor it. Thev r<‘gai<l her as otu* who gives tlu'in life, and, 
they liope insatiahly to reeeiv<‘ ik*w lih* fiom her. 

I\xperien<’(' has !('veah*<l this U) iis, and what eonstitules 
the grealt'sl niar\('l for lhos<* uho visit th(‘ Children's Houses 
is that I'olh'etive diseipline is obtained as if hv some magic 
t)ovver. Fifty or sixty children from two and a half to six 
years <if age, all togctlier, at a single sign, keep silent so 
perfectly that tin* ahsolule silence is like the solemn stillness 
of a desert; and if a gentle order, expressed in a low voire, 
tells tlie hahies- ““Staml up. walk aliout for a moment on 
the tips of your toes and then go liaek to your places in 
silence’’, lliey all togetlier, like a single person, rise and exe- 
eute the movements with the mininuim of noise. The teacher, 
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by her one voice, has spoken to each one, and every one hopes 
to get from her intervention some light and some inner joy, 
and goes onward, intent and obedient, like an earnest explorer 
who is following a way of his own. 

Here again is sofnelhing like the egg of (^.hrislopher 
Columbus. A concert conductor must train the members of 
his orchestra one by one if he is to secure from their collective 
efforts a noble harmony; and each artist must make himself 
perfect before he is fitted to obey the silent guidance of the 
conductor’s baton. We, on the contrary, in the ordinary school, 
instal as a conductor one who teaches at one and the same 
lime, to instruments and voi(*es of the most diverse characters, 
the same monotonous and even discordant melody. 

So it is in society that the most highly disciplined are 
the most perfected men; but perfection of behaviour, for 
instance, among English citizens, is not of the heavy, brutal, 
military type. 

We are full of prejudices rather than of wisdom, as 
regards child psychology. Up till now, we have wanted to 
dominate the children from the outside with the rod, instead 
of trying to subdue them internally by guiding them like 
human beings. Thus it is that they have passed close by us 
without our getting to know them. 

But when we throw aside the artificiality in which we 
have tried to wrap them and the violence which we 
deceived ourselves into thinking meant disciplining them, then 
they reveal themselves to us under a new aspect. 

Their gentleness is sweet and absolute, and their love 
of knowledge is such that it enables them to overcome 
obstacles by which one might have imagined their desires 
would be obstructed. 
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Him l(f ItiUtalc thi‘ (JiHd ttiin (hr Hxcriistw u lih tli(‘ Sense- 

nifilrfinl (.nntrasts, uhtiiitirs, i^nidfUions. 

One nu^ht l(> intireedin^ with a \riv [(*\\ eonli 

"linjuli- ioi u!)m h ihtMe i- ri>lli*rttMl a nnmliei nt nhjf'cU '^itnilai 
m kirnl lull '•howin^ ^unl.itioii ^lowin^ fine? ainl les*. ptnc'ep- 
tiLle. l•^.ltll|»l(•. ulirti ii i- .1 i u)' ifcoi'tii/itip tactile 

<li(T eiriice^. \u‘ Le^in uifh »iil\ •^in la. ( oiu* 

-mni)!!!. anti |he olhei \ei\ if ue a!t‘ (‘\pt*! iinenliiip; 

with the ueiehi (,{ ihete will he pi of all 

tablets wfiieli aM‘ anion;.' tht‘ liehtt -t nt tht‘ sf*i ies and others 
whieh are ainon;.^ the he.i\it‘-l; hn -.<»nntls. thtat* will he ofTered 
the two e\ti(‘nies ul ila* |rf .nliLi It'd -tait foi eoloiifx. there 
will he eht»sen lilt* hi ielito^t anil most hitrliK eontrastinfi: tints, 
like let I and \ellow: lor shapes, a riieh* .md a triangle, and 
so on. 

In ortler to make the tIilTei enee«. still chvirer, it is well 
to mix together with the gre.itesj eontrisis tin* identities 
(whieh ai(' eontra-'led with the gitMl difTm enet*s ). oflei mg a 
donhie st*i ios <ii ohjeets; lh<*le wtMild he* s(>\|^ht Jn mi\tlir(' 
of paiis, in whieh all wen* mixt'd in eonftision. similar things 
two hv two --"two sounds etpiallv loud and two etfuallv faint, 
two things ha^itlg the same \ellow eoloiir and two of an iden- 
lieal rt'd. File <‘\ereis<* of scarehing for similarilit's among 
eontrasts marks the dilTertmtM^s stronglv, hy making them 
promint'iit. 

The final exi*reise, that ol giadation. eonsist«i in putting 
in grad(*d onlm a system of similar ohjeels mixeal up eon- 
fustallv, tor example, a stn ies of euhes of tlu' same colour hut 
of dilTenmt tlimensions. the difference being svstematicallv 
graduated | for example, having a tlifference of 1 cm. in the 
length of the sides). Of a similar cliaraeter will he the 
presentation of a stu ies of yellow objects, the shades of which 
will grow gradually paler, from dark to light; or a series of 
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rectangles having one pair of equal sides fixed, and the other 
decreasing systematically. Such objects must he arranged 
side by side in the positions which they should occupy in a 
graduated series. 

Teclwic/ue for Beginning Tactile Exercises 

Although the tadile sense is distributed over the whole 
skin. th(' exercises with which the children be'gin are limited 
to the tips of the fingers, and. in particular, to those of the 
right hand. 

Such a limitation is rendered necessary in practice, and 
is also an educational necessity, inasmuch as it prepares for 
daily life, in v\hich man exercises ami utilizes the tactile 
sense through thes(» very areas. 

The (‘xercise is specially useful for our educational aims, 
for. as we shall see. the various exercnses of the hand form an 
indirect and remote preparation for writing. 

I make the children wash their hands well with soap in 
a hand-basin, and in a near-by basin they have to give them 
a short bath of tepid whaler. Then I make them dry them, and 
a slight massage completes the preparatory work of the bath. 
Then I teach the child to ‘touch’, that is, the way to touch the 
surface, for it is necessary to take the child’s fingers and guide 
them so that they stroke the surface very lightly. Another 
detail of the method is to teach the child to keep his eyes closed 
whilst he is touching, encouraging him by saying that he will 
feel better, and that he will recognize, without seeing them, 
changes in the surface. The child learns at once, and shows 
that he takes great pleasure in the proceedings. So true is 
this that, on occasions after the exercises have been practised 
for some time, when we enter the Children’s House, it often 
happens that the children run forward to meet us, close their 
eyes, and with the very lightest of touches feel the palms of 
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nni trying In find llir‘ place'^ whinr the skin is smooth- 

f^t: <n ihry >tfoke om (‘-^pociall y silk or vcdvet trim- 

ining--. Tliov air irally rxriri^ing tiu* tactile sens(‘, for they 
nrv(‘r srein In liie ol tonrhing ^moolli ^nrfaees like ^citin. 
Fhev hiMMMnr v<*iy skilful in iliseeining the difTerenees lielween 
|)nli'-lu‘d cards. 

rhe nialeiial tor (list iim' (nnsisl^ nt: 

( // ) \ \eiv long rectangiiLii woodim hoai'd. which ivS 

divided inl<i Iwn e<jna! leclangle-^. nm* cnve*red with extremely 
smooth papci, the (jIIhm with inugh pap(*r. 

I /> I A hoanl lescmhling ift), hnt covered w ith alter- 
nating -^tiips of -^nlooth and longh papm*. 

(c) A similar hoard having strips graduated from 
loiigli in dccrcMsing stages tovvanis smoothness. 

id) \ hoanl on wliich aie plai‘ed papeis uniform in 
si/c and vaiying in srnoolhm'ss from parchimmt to llu’ smooth 
caidhoaid <d the (irst ho<itd. 

d’heso hoaids. whi<'h k<‘('[) imrnovahle the different 
(»hjeets to h<‘ touched. s<‘iv<‘ to pr<*par(* the liand for touching 
things lightly, in addition to giving l<*ssons in identifying 
dilTtMaawcs in a systematic maniun, 

I he child, with his <‘yes closed, strokes the different 
a leas of the h(»ard. an<l thus ht'gins to measure distances bv 
llu' movement of his arm. 

As in manv ol the exendsos which are called sensoiial. 
the sonsiiivt' stimulus is a means of leading to the determina- 
tion (d nnnemenls. 

To follow this first series. I have prepared movable 
material, each part eonstittiting a group by itself, and there- 
fore determining a separate exercise. 
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The collections comprise: 

(«) Smooth cards of varying grade, 

(h) Graduated sandpaper cards, 

(r) Fabrics of different kinds. 

This material is used in the usual way, that is by mixing 
U{) the objects of a series, proceeding sometimes in pairs, 
sometimes in graduated order. 

The fabrics are duplicated in pairs, and are kept in a 
special little cupboard, which contains velvet, silk, wool, 
cotton, linen, net, etc. The children are able to learn the 
names of these materials. 

All the above-mentioned exercises are carried out with 
the eyes bandaged. 

Impressions of Temperature 

I utilize for tliis exercise various small metal recepta- 
cles, of ovoid shape and hermetically closed. Using warm 
water of a constant temperature (75'’C)* I place some of it 
in gradually differing quantity into every vessel, and then 
fdl up the rest with cold w^ater at 15°C. Or I prepare recep- 
tacles in equal pairs. Althcmgh the temperatures change 
quickly during the operation, the exercise nevertheless serves 
to give a certain amount of exactness. 

A sei ies of substances whicdi differ in their heat-conduct- 
ing properties, like wood, felt, glass, marble, iron, is used for 
more delicate exercises. 

Impressions of IF eight 

For the education of the baric sense there are employed 
rectangular tablets 6 by 8 cms. in area, and Vz cm. thick, made 
of three different qualities of wood — wistaria, walnut and fir; 
they weigh respectively, gr. 24, 18, 12; that is, they differ by 
gr. 6. They ought to be very smooth and brightly polished, 
so that all roughness is removed; the natural colour of the 
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wood Tli<* (hild. ol)>rrving tfie colour, knows 

that they have diflVicnt weiphtN which giv(3s him a check for 
hi^ cxcrciM*. fir tcikr> twt> lahh'ls into his hand, plates them 
on the palm with tin* fnjgei>< eKlendt'd, ami exetuiles an up- 
aml-down ttiovemcnl in oidei to gauge the weight: such a 
inovemeni should little hv little Im‘ made imnotic(*al)l(‘. The 
rhild is advisetl to proeet'tl to make eotupaiisons with Ids eyes 
( )oM‘d; so h(‘ giow^ aecn^fometl to a( tittg Ity Idmself with 
great interest, in ordtu to see if h<* giu'sscs. 

riie ahove*r!jenlioii('d iikmIkmIs reler to a technitjue which 
is net'Cssaiv lor HMchiiig sidhcieail <‘\artitude in the estima- 
tion <d weigfils. It is ahsoliitelv m‘(*essary to plate the object 
lightly on tilt* skin, avoiding any ft‘<*ling ttf lempt*ralure (hence 
tht* wood), in oitltM to ttlUain a true and t‘xact itlea t)f the 
wt'ight ol tht' parlieulai objeel. Moving tlie hantl up and 
tiown alters tht* wt'iglil bv alituing tht* atmosjiheric pressure 
which is bt'aiing down on it anti by making the weight nitire 
appreciable. 'Ehis m<‘lhotl ttf 'sul)-wt‘ighing' is instinctive, 
but in (»rdt‘r to securt' a mt>it‘ t*\act valuatitm of the weight of 
iht* objt't'i it is n<‘cessarv to make these movements as small 
as possi|)|e. 

'riie abovt* melht)tl t)f |>rocedure rt'aches a pitch t)f 
t'xartiiudt' which in itstdf is very intert'sting. 


Imprrssioji oj Form throuf^h Touch alone 
I Education of the ^tei ros:^nostic sense) 

% 

1 ») rocopiiizo tlu' form of an ohjoct hy feeling it all over, 
or rather toiieliing it with the finger-tips {as the Wind do) 
means something more than exercising the tactile sense. 

The fact is that through touch one perceives only the 
superficial ({iialities of snutothness and roughness. But whilst 
the hand (and the arm) is moving all round the object there 
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is added to the tactile impression that of the movement carried 
out. Such an impression is attributed to a special sense (a 
sixth sense) which is called the muscular sense, and which 
permits many impressions to be stored up in a ‘muscular 
memory’, oi* a nunnory of movements accomplished. 

Tl is possible for us to move without touching anything 
and to be alile to reproduce and remember the movement 
made, witli regard to its direction, the limits of extension, etc. 
(a pure conse(|iience of muscular sensations). But when we 
touch something as we move, two sensations are mixed up 
together — tactile and muscular, giving rise to that sense which 
the psychologists call tlie “stereognostic sense”. In this case, 
there is accfuired not only an impression of movement accom- 
plished, but knowl(‘dge of an external object. This knowledge 
may be integrated with that gained through vision, thus giving 
a more concrete exactness to the perc'eption of the object. This 
is very noticeable in little children who seem to be possessed 
of greater certainty in recognizing things, and above all greater 
facility in remembering them, when they handle them than 
when they only see them. This fact is made evidenU by the 
very nature of the children in theii* early years. Tliey touch 
everything they see, obtaining the double image (visual and 
muscular) of the innumerable different things with which 
they come in contact in their environment. 

But this ‘touching everything’, besides being a verifica- 
tion of vision, is, according to our experience, the visible 
expression of a very acute muscular sensibility which exists 
in the small child during that period of its life in which there 
are being fixed the fundamental co-ordinations of movement. 

It is not then a question only of verifying vision, but of 
performing the movement itself, and of building up that 
physiological edifice wdiich is the co-ordination of movements, 
necessary for preparing the organs of expression. 
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Fill til#* fa<‘l tfiat JKrarly all the sensorial exer- 
cises aie accornparii#*#! hy riu*v#*rn#*rits shows how the muscular 
sensihility may possess, in early years, a pre-(‘minent function. 
For this i(‘as#>n w<* hav(‘ <*\t<*nsively in our method the 

sl#*r#‘ognostic s#*nM*, for the furtheiing of ealiu'ation itself, in 
the rnalhus of its expre^s-^iv#* manif<*-'tations (drawing, writing, 
etc.), ami, to attain this end, which for us implies special 
vahu’ in lhf*se sensations, vv#* hav(‘ |)ai<l f)arti<'ular att<Milion 
to th(' d(‘velopmenl of it in the forrnaliv#* period of early 
childiiocaL 

On this sul)j<*cl w#* have condu(*(<*d womlcrful experiments 
with (Mlmalional succ<''^s, vvliich dtvstMve to h#* desciihed that 
tlu'v may od#*! help to the teacher. 

Th#' first mat«*rial us<‘d consisted of FroehcTs enhes and 
hi icks. Having calliMl lh(* athaition of the child to (lie shapes 
of th<' two solids, vse made him had them ov(*r carefiillv with 
his eves open, whiUl we rcp#*at<ai som#' '-(‘ntcnces with which 
to k<»ep his att#‘!ilion fixed on the details. After that the child 
was told to put th<* eidn's on the right liand and the bricks 
on the h*tt, ling#*ring them all the tim<» without looking at 
them. Finallv tin* <‘\ereis<‘ was n*p<‘at<‘d by the (*hild blind- 
fohhal. Almost jH th(‘ children suecaaahal in doing the exer- 
Ms(‘, ami alt<M’ a h*w ic|)eti(ions every error was eliminated. 
The brii’ks and cubes w<‘re twenl\-four in number, therefore 
the attf'ntion could ix' kept fixed for a long time on this kind 
of game. But without a doidit its maintenance is assisted by 
the idiilcFs knowledge that he is being watched by curious 
companions ready to laugh at his mistakes, and also by his 
own pride in guessing. On one occasion one of the teachers 
presented to me a little girl of three, that is, one of the smal- 
lest, who had been in the habit of repeating the exercise 
perfectly. We placed the little one c'omfortably in her arm- 
chair close to the table: we put the twenty-four objects on the 
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tal)le, mixing them together, and after having called her atten- 
tion to their shape, we asked her to place the cubes on the right 
and the bricks on the left. Having been blindfolded, she 
began the exercise as we teach it, that is, taking up by (‘hance 
two objects with the two hands at the same time, feeling them 
all over and putting them into their places. Sometimes she 
picked up two cubes, sometimes two bricks, or a brick in the 
right hand and a cube in the left. The child had to recognize 
the form, and remember throughout the exercise the position 
assigned to the different objects. That seemed to me very 
difficult for a child three years of age. 

But as I wat<*hed her I noticed that she not only carried 
out the exercise very easily, but also that she did not require 
to explore the objects by feeling tlumi. In fact, directly she 
took up the two objects, handling them with a very light touch 
be(!ause she was a child rather graceful and elegant in her 
actions, if it happened that the brick was in her right hand 
and the cube in her left, she immediately exchanged them, 
then began the laborious stroking with the hand as she had 
been taught, which she regarded as a duty; but the objects 
had already been recognized by her solely by touching them 
lightly, that is, the recognition took place directly she took 
them up. Studying the subject afterwards, I realized that the 
child possessed functional ambidextry, which is very common 
among children, three or four years old, but which disappears 
later. I then had the exercise repeated by more children, and 
found that they recognized the objects before feeling them 
over, and that this happened often among the smaller children. 
Our educational methods therefore constituted wonderful 
practice in association, and were admirably adapted to the 
age of childhood. 

These exercises in the stereognostic sense may be extend- 
ed a great deal, and amuse the children greatly, because in 
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llicin they aie iiol concerned vviUi the perception of merely one 
stimulus, sncli ihiit ot heat, hnt they reconstruct a vvliole, 
well-known ohj(*ct. They <*an stroke* the* tov soldiers, the 
halls, and al»ove ail llie money. rh<‘\ gain the power nlli- 
malcly to disciiminalc helwe(*n things which an* small and 
clos<‘|y related, like l)ird-'^(‘(‘ds and ric(*. 

1'hey an* pioud ol ^(*(‘ing without (*\es; tliey shout, liold- 
ing out llieir han<|s — “‘Here are my (*yes. I set* with my hands, 
I do no! need evf*'-." And I alwavs replv to these gay mies — 
‘’All, well! h‘l Us all g(‘t rid ol oui eye>; what more shall we 
do."' ' And tti<‘y hn‘ak out into Kiught(‘i and elu*ers. 

I rulv our little on<‘s, Wiilking in wa\s heyond oui' vision, 
make U'> wonch*! at th(*ir unloic'-een, uncxp(*eled progre-^s: 
ami whilst ih<‘v NC(*m s<um‘times [a la* litth* (‘r(*atuies rnad 
witli jov, w<‘ aie l(*lt in [>iolound !m*ditation. 

Latei' on. the childien show<'d an in^piialion wliieh has 
hecn adopted, and which t(eday foim> part (d tin* most int(‘r- 
e'^ling e\enis(*s in tlu* Childien^ llousr-^. Thev have liegun 
to us(’ ov(*i again svNleinati<*ally all the material wliieli lends 
itsclt |(» being recogni/ed hv the leel of it — the solid insets, 
tlx* geonu'li ie in^'t'ls and the three sd ies ol liloeks. tdiildren 
who have torsaken them some time hefore to pass on to more 
advam*(‘d woik, n'lurn to take up the three* stands of solid 
insets, and, hlindlold. ><*t about feeling tlx* cylinders and the 
t'orresponding holes, often taking all the three stands and 
mixing up the evlind(*rs ol the three series. Or, going back 
to the getmu'liic ins(‘ts, with (*losed eyes, they follow their 
outlines ateuralely aixl almost thoughtfully, seeking the 
corresponding s[)ae(* in the franie. Very often the children 
place themselves on the ground on rugs, and repeatedly stroke 
the long rods, running their fingers down them from top to 
bottom, as if to determine the extent of the movement made by 
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the arm; or, seated, they gather round them the euhes of the 
pink tower, and l)uild it up with their eyes closed. 

Muscular exercise, therefore, does over again all the 
education which, through sight (as will he described later) 
leads to the exact appieciation of diiferences in the shapes 
and dimensions of objects. 

Self -Education in Taste and Smelt 

The exenuses relative to tiiese senses are not very easily 
rendered attractive. 1 can only say that exercises like those 
commonly adopted in psychometry do not seem to me suitable 
and practicable, at least for little children. 

So our second experiment was to organize "games of the 
senses*, which the children could repeat among themselves. 
We made the (‘hild smell fresh sc(‘nted violets, and jasmine; 
or, in late Mav, we used the roses gathered for the flower 
vases. Then w(‘ blindfolded a (’hild, saying to him, "'Now we 
are going to make you some pr(‘sents; we will present you 
with some flowers.'’ A <‘ompanion bjings close to his nose 
perhaps a bunch of violets, which the child is expected to 
recognize. Then as a test in intensity, there is presented to 
him a singh' flower, or a (piantity of flowers. 

Then we adopted the simpler idea of letting the environ- 
ment do great part of the educational work. Really, the 
odours for exercising the senses must first of all be available, 
and as they are n(')t necessarily in existence around us, like 
light and like the sound which results from every movement, 
we got the idea of dispersing perfumes systematically in the 
surroundings, arranging to make them more and more delicate. 

Some sachets decorated in Chinese fashion were hung up 
as ornaments, attached to the walls. Flow^ers and garden herbs, 
soaps scented with natural perfumes such as almond and 
lavender, were prepared and placed round the children. 
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Only later, liaving inade lillle plots of ^\veet herbs, form- 
ing almost a green alh*v, in older that colour should not claim 
attention a*^ happen.'^ with piett) flowms. we found that tlie 
greatest inl(M(‘st in finding difTereiit odoui> (\\isted in children 
about llnee ycai> of age. 'To out astonishment, we saw little 
one> bringing to us '.mall heibs whi<‘h we had not cultivated 
and which we did not knov\ to lx* s<‘(*nt(xi; but when the 
childr(‘ti insisted and \\v snu‘lt them, we discovered that they 
really posses^xl a delicate perfume. 

riie ground thus eultivattxl, in which imib)rmity of 
colour and only slight dilbuenccs in sha|)e combine to isolate, 
up to a cm tain point, tin* olfai toi y s(‘nsations. is a place of 
*r(*s<‘an‘lT and ihmidore of <‘\mcise for tin* olfactory simse. 

When the attention i’> direited melhodieally into activity 
through various scnsoiial stimuli, evem smell is moie intelli- 
gimtly exercised, and IxMomes an organ for (‘xploring the 
sui roundings. 

Hut that smell acts naturallv in conjunction with taste 
in the act of feeding was more el(»arly shown to us eviai in 
th<‘ smallest ehildien tlnongh their abilitv to choose or to 
rej(‘<’t foods. 'This part of education is mixeal up with nutri- 
tional life, but is so delicate that it deserves sjiecial trtaitmenl. 
K(‘niembei ing that taste identificN only the four fundamental 
tastes, om‘ understands how it is that the most natural place 
to t‘X('rcise th<' olfactory sens<' is that of the nuail. 

Getting children to distinguish sensations du(' solely to 
taste, to know the four fundamental tastes, excites undoubted 
interest. Whilst sweet and saline are both pleasing tastes, 
even bitter is tried as an experiment, and acid, especially in 
various fruits, is distinguished in its different degrees. 

Once interest has been roused in tastes and the very 
distinct limitation of them, the world of odours is distinguished 
more clearly in the vast variety of those mixed sensations of 
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smell and taste which is met with in milrition — as in milk, 
fresh and dry bread, soup, fruit, etc. And the tactile sensa- 
tions of the tongue, such as those of vsticky, oily substances, 
are distinguished from those of taste and smell through an 
effort of the intelligence which is a real and j)roper exploration 
of oneself and of the environment. 

The method of touching the tongue with a spcaufic solu- 
tion — bitter. aci<l, sweet or salt — such as is used in eslesio- 
melry,* was applied to children live years old, who lent 
lluMUselves to such M‘H\ireh as to a ganu*, amusing themselves 
by the rinsiiig out of their mouths, without snspeeling that 
they were beirig subjeeted to experiments (dolhed by the adult 
with the solemn mantle of science. In the meantime the little 
tiling'^ had reserved the serious sides of their minds for search- 
ing for those perfumes which nature has bestowed upon the 
^mall herbs of the field. 


^Measurement of sensibility. 
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VISUAL AND AUDITORY DISTINCTIONS 
Material solid insets and blocks. Recognition of 
Dimensions by Visual Means only. 

The various series demonstrate differences in dimensions. 
In one series, the differences are concerned with one dimension 
only (height); in another, there is a graduated difference in 
two dimensions (area); in another there is a graduated 
diffeience in all three dimensions increasing harmoniously; in 
another, the difference also concerns the three dimensions, 
but in the inverse sense. 

Solid Insets 

There are four strong bkH*ks of natural coloured 
wood, l)righlly polished; all four have the same shape 
and dimensions (35 cm. long, 5 cm. high, 8 cm. wide). 
t]ach one of these contains ten insets, whi(di are cylindri(*al in 
j?hape, smooth and slippery, and which are handled by means 
of a knob placed on the top. They can be taken out of, and 
replaced easily in holes which, hollowed out in the stand, 
correspond perfectly and exclusively to ea(*h cylinder. 

The stand together with the cylinders belonging to it, 
looks rather like the ordinary receptacle for weights belonging 
to a balance. 

' Within the cylinders embedded in their supports there 
exists a regularly graduated difference: 

1. In the first stand, the cylinders are all of the same 
diameter, but differ in height. The shortest is crn. 
high, and others increase each by half a centimetre, up to the 
tenth, which is 5 cms. high. 

2. Tn the second stand, the cylinders are all of equal 
lieight, but the circular section decreases regularly. Whilst 
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till* (liamtrlri of the* s<‘rtion of the smallest cylinder is Uj cm., 
lilt* diafn(‘tcrs of the other sections increase by half a centi- 
metre up Ui a diam<*t<M’ of 5 cms. 

.‘L In the third stand, the cylinders diminish in all three 
dimensions, combitiing the differences met with in the two 
other s<‘ts. 

1. Finally in the fourth stand the cylinders differ in tltree 
dimensions, but height and section in opposite directions. 

At first, the children take only one of the stands, hence 
lour childr(*n can find o<'(‘Upation with them at tiu* same time. 
Hie (‘x<*n*ise is the sam»‘ witli all four insets. After btdng 
placed on the labh*, they are use<l by rcmovijig all tlu^ pieies, 
mixing them up, and then leplacing th(*m, fitting each [liece 
into its appropriate hole. In this (*xact correspondence 
between llu' cylinder and the hole in iht* stand there exists the 
‘contiol ol m ror’. 

If, for examjih', in th<‘ case of lh(» first ins(‘l tlu' ( hild 
makes a mistake* in putting it ba<*k, one* cvliiuh'r will disappear 
within a hole which is loo deM*p, and anoth<*r will proje(*t becauM* 
one is not <h*<*p cnougli: The irrcgulaiit) which re'sulls, 
appaicnl to sight and tom b, affords an absolute. mat(*rial <‘on- 
Irol <d the* mistake made. It follows tlial the' objeats must be 
put back into the*ir places witli e’are*, that the* replacement of 
tlie'in must be* re'pe'ate'diy tested, so that all may be* in plae*e at 
the* same* leve*! in the stand. 

Still plainer is the* erre>r in another inset appare*ntly the 
same as the erne* dese*ribe'el ; tliat, he)weve*r. when carefully 
notie'cel, differs from it to senne exle'nt. The evlinelers 
are all ed the same height, but the e'ire*ular see*lie)ns differ 
graelually from the first to the last; fre)m the smallest 
to that of largest sevtion. That is, there are narrower 
and wider cylinders instead of shorter and longer, as were those 
'of the first set. If, handled by" the knob which is used to replace 
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ihem, a cylinder is replaced in a hole too wide for it, the error 
may for the first moment pa^s unnoticed, and by continuing to 
insert cylinders narrower than the space needed, there may 
persist for a long time the illusion that all is going well. But, 
in the end, there will he left one cylinder for which no place is 
big enough, one object out of all left outside the stand. 

Mere the mistake is so glaring that it at once destroys the 
illusion so long cherished. Attention is directed to an evident 
problem. All the wrongly placed cylinders must be taken out 
•again, and each one put back into its own hole. 

We come to another inset of the same kind. Here, ihe 
rylindeis are graduated according to all the dimensions. Not 
ordy arc the circular sections diminished gradually as in the 
second iiisets, but the heights also decrease from the tallest 
cylinder to the shortest; the cylinders are thus larger and 
smaller, keeping the same form with different dimensions. 
With this inset also, whi(*h presents the material control of error, 
lliere is repeated a similar exercise. 

The four insets, at first sight indistinguishable one from 
the other, prese?it to the child who uses them their minute 
differences, and all four by degrees rouse more and more inte- 
rest. as use reveals them, Tliere follows as a (Consequence re- 
petition of the exercise, which increases the power of the eye for 
distinguishing things, makes more acute the faculty of observa- 
tion, regulates and guides the attention thus trained systemati- 
cally, stimulates the reasoning power by its applying itself to 
error and its correction, and, if one may say so, by laying hold 
of the mental personality of the child through the senses, 
furnishes him with constant and far-reaching exercise. 

The Blocks 

Quite different in external appearance, three sets of 
Mocks repeat the graduation in one, two, and three dimensions. 
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we lior(‘ large (>ie('e.s of wood painted iii liright 

foliHir^, in tfne(‘ ''VslenK^ whi(‘li we eall — the sy.stem of rod-; and 
Ir'iigtliN t^>e ^\sl<‘nl of [)risin% the system of cubes. 

d’he rods, having the ‘-ame sipiare .st*otion of 2 (mi. sides, 
an* painted red, differ from ea^h otlier liy 10 ems, the longest 
of tin* s(M ies l)<‘ing a rnetia* long; from that the rods d(M*rease 
liv one, d<*ciiiH‘tre at a tim(\ 

Tin" mani|iulation of sin h long, cumbrous objects dnnands 
from thf‘ rliild movement <»f tlu' whoh* body. He has to go 
baek and forth to tianspoit tlu‘^(‘ rods, and then lu* has to plai t! 
them side by sidi' in the mdei of huigth. giving to the whole 
till' app(Mranre of organ pipiN. 

The pl«M’<‘ foi lh(‘ii‘ di''[)osil i'^ the floor, on wliich, houaner. 
iIh^ child has pr(‘viously spivad a mat sulliciently large to ac- 
co!nmodat(‘ himself and the working material, having built u|) 
liis organ pipes, hi' pulls tliem apail, mivt*s them up. and -tarts 
afi(‘slu K'peating this jiist as often as lu‘ g(‘ts pleasure fi(»m it. 

A similar (‘\eieis(» caiiiial out on mats is iliat of putting 
together a sci i(*s of pi i-rns of (diestmit colour, all of the -ame 
haigih I 2f) cm-,), but living diffcMamt square' si^ctions. ranging 
from 10 cm. -idi*- in the laige'-l -(piaia*. down to 1 cm. in the 
-rnallcsl. Tlu' prism-, from tlie ihickt'-t to the thimu\-t, are 
plact'd one' bi'-idi' the olh(‘r in gradualeal order, in a manner 
which suggests a stain’asi'. 

Finally a -erit's of cube>, the -quare ('ml of which dec- 
from 10 cms. to I cm. cidoun'd bright pink, pre-ents 
objci’ts dillcring in tin' three dinu'ii-ions. from the largi'st to 
lh(‘ -malh'-t. Tire large-i eube i^ placed first on the carpet, 
then, one abo\t' the ollu'r. all the* n'st, thus Imilding up a kind 
ol tower. This i> (h'molishc'd then re-huill. 

Force and Musnilnr Memory 

Th(' (‘hihlren lake nji the Mocks with one hand only. The 
hand of a (liiltl three and a half years old finds it difTienlt lo 
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grasp blocks 10 cms. wide. Besides, these, and above 
all the prism two decimetres long, are heavy for the 
child. He has, then, to make efforts with his little hand, 
which stret(‘hes and grows stronger. Taking up in re- 
peated exercises all the brown blocks, the hand finally 
adopts automatically the precise position which is necessary for 
covering the space of 10 cms, of 9, of 8, of 7, of 6, of 5, of 4. 
of 3, of 2, of 1; that is, the muscular memory is fixed in agree- 
ment with the exact gradation of space. This is repeated with 
the pink block. Here there is another means of getting ijn- 
provement; the cube smaller than that preceding it must be 
placed in the centre (a strip cm. wide remains all round); 
the arm and hand must therefore respond to this definite inten- 
tion; thus they execute precise, purposive movement. Of these, 
the most difficult bedongs to the cube of least weight, that is, 
the small cube of 1 cm. side. The arm has to be very certain 
if it is to place this little object in the centre, and this is ap- 
parent in the intense concentration of the child and his evithait 
efforts. 

Without a doubt it is the visual sense whicdi benefits most 
in llie exercises with the solid insets and the blocks. By degrees, 
tlie eyes begin to distinguish differences which previously were 
iieyond them. 

When the four sets of insets are in use together (the 
cliildren make a triangle of them, and deposit in confusion in 
the space so marked off the cylinders of the four series), it 
forms an exercise in reasoning and memorizing which is set 
up, because the comparisons made among the cylinders are 
most complicated and the recollection of the series to whi(di 
they belong, and therefore of the stand which will acrom- 
modale them, comes into action. The fascination inherent in 
the exercises is this — that the small intelligence finds it a great 
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pirrr of work, arid d(*votes to it the greatest natural and agree- 
able efFort of vvhieh it is capable. 

In the < a.se (if the hlo<!ks also, it is above all the eye which 
ael^ in leeognizing gradations, and therefore in rev('aling 
eharae error‘s. Misplaced organ pipes, a staircase which looks 
as if it liad irr(*giilar steps, a tower which bulges because a 
large* ciilie has be<*n [ilaced between two others of smaller size 
all strike the eye, which is also drawn to tlu^rn by the bright 
coloiiis. And this striking whole calls upon the eye to re- 
(ognizc the er ror and lire hand to remedy it by rearrangement. 

A fa<'t which ac(‘om|)anies the ('>(' exercise is motor 
activilv, souK'timc'* as lh(* manipulation of the small objiN'ts 
to !)(' mov(‘d alront ( lh(‘ cvliruh'is of the solid insets), sorne- 
lim(‘s as carrying and jilacing heavy bhu'ks of wood. 'rh(‘ work 
o( lh(* M*ns(‘s is, lluMi, car ril'd out by movi'nu'nls which are co- 
oidinal(‘«l r(Mrnd soni(‘ inli'lligenl purpose* to bt* ai'hic'ved. 

Hy obs(*rvtilions made*, it is, as wt* sa\, this movenumt 
which hel[>s the *rllerilion to conc<*nlr al(‘ willi (‘onslant fixity 
<»n ii icp(’lili\c exercise. 

li wt* consider the iclatixa* dilF('r'cric(\s present in tin* three 
S(*ri(*s o| blocks, wc find llicrn to be of math(*niatical pro- 
portions. 

dire ten rods are*, imlividually, in agreement with the 
number s - 1, 2, d, 1. o, 6. 7, H, 9, 10. 

The ten prisms of the same lenglli, whi(‘h, however vary 
in cross SiM’tion, I’or respond with the s(prar(*s of the mrndrers — 

V\ 2\ 3 -, 1 “, 3 % 6 % 7 ", 8 ^ 9 -, 10 *^. 

Unally, the ten cubes, having three varying dimensions, 
stand in relationship to the <*ubes of the numbers — 

1". 2\ ;v, 4 \ 6\ 7 ^ 9\ 10\ 
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It is true that tliese proportions appeal to the child only 
through the senses, but the mind is working on exact founda- 
tions fitted to prepare it for mathematical operations. 

The child finds easiest of all the exercises those with the 
cubes (maximum differences), and most dilficult those with 
the rods (minimum differences). 

When, however, in the elementary classes he begins to be 
interested in arithmetic, and geometry, he takes up again the 
cubes of his early childhood, and studies them over again in 
llieir relative proportions, applying the science of numbers. 

Materials for Colour 

The material on whi(‘h is based the recognition of colours 
((Hhualion of the chromatic* sense) is the following, which I 
ha\c decided upon aft(*r a long series of trials with normal 
childn'n. (In inslitulions for defectives, 1 havir used insets 
of wood consisting of many smies of round, coloured 
|)la<|ues). 11ic jirescribed material consists of tablets 
round which are wound threads of vividly coloured silk. The 
tablets arc furnished at their two extremities with double rim, 
so that the colours will not spread out on the table, and also 
to make it (\isier to handle the object without ever touching 
tlu* coloured thread. In this way, the colour remains un- 
imtiaired for a long time. 

I have chosen nine colours, and to each of them there 
correspond seven shades varying in intensitv. There aie 
thus 63 colour tablets. The colours are grey (from black to 
white), red, orange, yellow, green, blue, violet, chestnut 
(maroon), pink. 

Exercises, There are chosen three of the most sharply 
contrasting colours (e.g. red, blue and yellow), a double set 
of them, and they are placed on the table in front of the child. 
Being shown one colour, he is invited to find its match in the 
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/nixlurc. The tablets are arranged in a double column, that 
is, in [>airs of identical colour. Afterwards a gradual increase 
is made in the number of coloured tablets employed until all 
nifu? colours are presented, that is, eighteen tablets. 

Finally, there are {uesented two or three tablets of the 
same colour but of different shades, clioosing, for example, 
the lightest, lh(‘ medium and the darke‘st of the shades, and 
liaving them arraiige<l in graded order, imtil at last all th(‘ 
niiH^ shades are in use. 

Successively tlicre are pla(*ed before the (hild, mixed up 
together, the given sfiades of two dilTeretit colours (e.g. red 
and blue). 'Fhe groups have to be separated, and each one 
arranged iti graded s(M ies. The next stage is to offer, mixed 
up, colours m^arer to ea(*h other (e.g. blue and violet, yellow 
and orang<' <*lc.) 

in one (ihildren's House, I ha\e watched being carried 
on, with great and incri^asing inler(‘st and suipiising speed, the 
tollowing game. The mislr<*ss places on the tal)l(‘ round vvhi**h 
somt* cliil(lr<*n aie scaled as manv grading groups as theft* ait* 
childien, t*.g. lima*. Sht* makes (‘\crv child notict* the paiti- 
tMilar cobuii which belongs lo him and is chos<*u by him. Tlu*n 
sh(* mixes all the groups tt>getlu*r on llit* labh*. FAer\ child 
lh(*n s(‘l(‘r(s Irom th<* complicat(*d heap all iht* shatles of hi^s 
own colour, makt's a pile of them, and then proceeds to arrange 
llu* shades in a gratluatetl scri<'< which r<‘^('mblc> a rildion in 
wlfich the shades fadt* away. 

In another Hou'^t* f havt* s<*en the children take the whole 
b(»\ of sixty-three colours, turn them out on the tabli*, spend 
a long lime mixing up the tablets, tlien re-foim the groups 
and arraugt* them in gradation, making up a kjnd of little' 
mat hcafitifully (*oloured and shaded, spread out on the table. 
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The children (juickly acquire a skill which astonishes us. 
Children three years old succeed in putting all the shades in 
graduated order. 

One can lest the memory for colours by showing a t'hild 
a certain colour and inviting him to go to a distant table wiiere 
all the colours are laid out and choose the identi(*al colour. 
Children succeed in the exercise, making few mistakes. There 
are children of five years of age who amuse themselves with 
this last exercise. They are very fond of comparing two shades 
and making a decision about their identity. 

SFASE KNOWLEDGE OF GEOMETRY 
Plane insets and Geometkical shapes 

Materials: — Flat insets of wood — history, in the school for 
defectives 1 had had made insets of the same shapes as those 
used by my illustrious predecessors, that is, I had had placed, 
one above the otlier, two frames, the lower having a uniform 
surface, llie uj)per hollowed out into various shapes: within the 
sockets thus formed there were made to fit corresponding 
figures of wood, wliich, that the handling of them might lie 
easier, were provided with a brass knob. 

Seguin used a star, a rectangle, a sfjuarc, a triangle and a 
circle, dilTerently coloured, so that colour and form were 
combined; the sockets were all in the same wooden frame. 

In my school for defectives I increased the number of 
examples, separating those to be used for colours from those 
to be used for shapes. The insets used for colours were all 
circular plates, whereas those for form were all of the same 
colour (blue). I had had made a large number of frames with 
more colours, graduated, always grouping more figures into 
the same rigid frame which kept them together. 

But in my new experiments with normal children, I have 
completely excluded flat insets for colours, because such 
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inatf i itil alFonls no control i>ver error, the child having^to cover 
np the colour needed for (‘oniparibon. 

Drfinitr \ fate rid I 

I have retained the flat ins(‘ls illustrating form, hut I have 
rnodifn*d the material, separating ont* figure from another, s( 
t(» give to evmy ohj<‘et to he iris<‘t a simple holder all in one 
vvilli the pi(‘ee, «ilmo^t like what <*aipenter> make in ('\ael 
joiru'd eonstruet ion.-^, wliieh form the flr^l t(‘st of tire workman s 
skill. 

Every one of the varreuts shapes (squares, re<tangles. 
cir(‘les, triangles, tra|M*/iums, o\als etc.) was painted a bright 
him* colour’, whilst th<‘ vaiicuis hord<*rs h<*longing to each piece 
wane square in sliapc*, all of the* same dimensions, arid \tdlow 
in rolour. 'I Inis tlie pi<‘< c*s when scpaiaU'd (oirld he arrang(*d 
in (lilhncMil <*(Mrihinal ion-> loi’ increasing the nurnlx'*’ of 
gr'orrpingN, it being an easy matt<‘r to place* the scjuare fianif's 
•^idc* hv sid(‘. 

In order to ket'p the* groups iog<*ili(‘r, I ha\<‘ had m.nle 
W(»od<*n containers, or frames, large c*nough to take six sipiarc*-^, 
and llrerctore to hold six figure's in two rows of thr’t*<* each, 
d ire blue gr’ormd of these (*onla inc'is comes into vif'w whtm thc^ 
framed shapes arc* clc‘|)c)siied thei’e and the* insct.s are taken 
awav, as backgrounds indemtical irr forin and colour with the 

ins('|s thc*rnsc'!vc*s. 

For- the first e\c*ic*isc‘s I have liad made a frame having 
a rec tangular aic'a of the same* dimc*nsions ( irrside the rim) as 
the frames dc*sc*rihc’d ; the dark blue interior is surroundc*d by 
a laisc'd bordc*r about half a centimetre dc^ep 1 6 mms.) and 
two c rus. wide. On this frame there is hinged a frame-cover 
made from strips about two centimetres thic*k, crossed in such 
a way that they form a rim whicli fits exactly over the lower 
structure, and is divided into six equal squares by one trans- 
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verse and two longitudinal bars. This lattiee-work cover turns 
on a small hinge, and is fixed in front with a small stud. 

On the blue background there can be fitted in exactly six 
square frames of 10 cms, sides and 6 mms. thick, which are 
kept fixed by the cover when it is closed, because every spar 
forming the grating is superposed on the extreme sides of the 
adjacent plaques; the latter thus remain securely in place, and 
the whole can be handled as a single piece. 

In addition to the advantage ofiercd by the otlun pieces 
described, this fiafiie possesses that of making feasible all the 
combinations possible with the geometrical figures by clianging 
the plaques, as well as that of keeping the individual frames 
in place. 

The border, and the external and internal outlines of the 
frame, an^ enamelled yellow-; the pieces to b(' imbedded (the 
flat geometrical figures) are blue like the bottom of th(' frame. 

I have had made also four flat phupies of llu' same' yellow 
colour. I)(‘cause by employing these ont‘ can adapt the frame 
to take only oik*, two, thrcK*, four or five geometrical figures 
instead of six. It is more lie^pful, in the first h^ssons, to work 
with only two or three contrasting figures, or which at least 
diff(*r a great deal in shape fe.g. a ciiale and a sijuare; or a 
circle, a scpiarc and an eijiiilateral triangle.) 

In such ways we may multiply llu* j)ossible combinations. 
I liave then prepared a cabinet with six drawers; it may 
b(^ of lardhoard or of wood. It consists essentially of a hox: 
the six trays, or drawers, resting on small side 
supports, will each hold six plaques. In the first liay I have 
had placed six triangles; in the second, a square and five 
rectangles of the same height and decreasing in breadth; in the 
third, six polygans from the pentagon to the decagon; in the 
fourth, six circles decreasing in diameter; in the fifth, two plain 
plaques and a rhombus, a rhomboid, a trapezium and a Irape* 
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zoid; in llie sixth, various curved figures such as the ellipse, 
llie oval, a floral design (four crrossed arches) and a cui*ved 
triangle and two plain plaques. 

Thr thrrr o/ Cards 

To this r»iatcrial there are added .'^e\eral s(|iiare white 
<Mid?> of 11 ern. sides. On one series of tliese there is 
printed a geomelriral fignie of th<‘ same l)liie cohiiir as 
ifje inset pi«‘ce>, cndiiacing in dimensions and shape all the 
ge(»m<‘tr ical (igmes of the eoIh*etion. On a s(M-ond series of 
'imilar card^ there are print<*d. in outline, also in hliie, the 
same gf'orneii ical figures, tht* oullim* Ixung 1 cm. thick. On 
a third sen it's of -similar caids, th(‘r<‘ is printed with a thin 
him" lint* tht* tnitlines i<prodm*ing tin* ^'amt* fignrt's in dirnen- 
sion> and sh.ipt*. 1hi^ idt'a to In* found in Segiiin. rh(‘ 
mal(*rial compiiseN the frame, ilu* collectitm td plant' fignit'S 
anti the tliret* sets td form t'aitls. 

I\xrrf'isr lutli (hr irtsris. 1’his consists in pre->enting to the 
cliild the framt* with various figures, taking t)iit the jiieccs, 
sprt'ading them tail, mixing them up on tlu* tahh*. and inviting 
th(* chiltl to r<‘slt)re them to their places. 

Til is game is stiilahle for children even helovv the age of 
thret*. and keeps the t'hiUrs attention for a long lime, though 
imt st) long as the sol it! insets. I have never setm the exercise 
repeated ht*re more than five or six times in succession. 

The child dtwoles a great deal of energy to this exercise, 
lie has to recognize the shape and give it a lengthy examination. 
At first many succeed only after repeated attempts to embed 
the pieces, trying, for example, to fit a triangle into a trapezium, 
into a rectangle etc. C)r, when they lake up a rectangle and 
recognize the place where it ought to be pul, they arrange it 
with the long side across the short side of the place, and only 
after many trials do they succeed in putting it into its right 
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out real self-oducation of the senses, as far as it concerns the 
recognition of shapes. 

Exorcises with the three series of Cards 

1st series. 'I’here are given to the cliild the cards in solid 
colour, and the inset pieces (that is, the central figures without 
the surrounding franu‘) corresponding to the figures. They 
ai(‘ mixed up together. The (diild must put the cards in a row 
on the table (which amuses him greatly), and then place the 
piec(»s over them. In this the control is exercised hy the eye; 
the child must n*c<)gnize llie figure and fit it perfectly over the 
shape on llu' card so that it crivers and hides it. The child’s eye 
here takes the plac<‘ of the rim which, in the first instance, 
materially leil t<i tlu^ fitting togetlier of tlu* two pieces. In 
aiidition to this ilir child rnuM g<‘l accustomed to touching the 
oulliiH's of th(‘ solid-colour(‘d figures, as a simple exercise (and 
i1h‘ child is alwavs willing to make* moNcmumts); aften* \\e has 
covcm'cnI llu* printed >hape he again traces it all round almost 
as if he wcmc* adjusting thc‘ supc’r|)osition with his finger in 
orclc'r to make it pculec*!. 

2ti(l series. A pile' of <‘aids is gi\en to the c hild, together 
with the group of insert picrc's whic-h correspond to the figures 
outlined in thic’k blue lines. 

3/y/ series. The child is given the c*ards on which the 
figure's are thinly outlined in black, and the pieces as directed 
above. 

The* child is thus prepared to interpret wdth the eye the 
outlines c>f the drawn figures, and also the hand is prepared 
for drawing these objects through the movements which are 
made. 

Exercises for Distinguishing Sounds 

Education in hearing carries us in a special w^ay to the 
relationship between the individual and movement in his 
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environment, by which alone sounds and noises can be pro- 
duced, for, when all is at rest, there exists absolute silence. 
Hearing is therefore a sense which can re(‘eive impressions 
only from movement which lakes place round the hearer. 

An education in hearing, if it starts from immobility to 
proceed to the perception of noises and sounds caused by 
movement, starts from silence. 

We already explained the importance (many-sided) which 
our method attaclies to silence, which becomes the (!onlrolling 
factor in the voluntary inhibition of the movements from vvhi(*h 
it is derived. 

Silem^e leads also to traijiing in collective clFort, for, in 
order to obtain silence in a certain place it is essential that all 
objects (or people) within it should be completely motionless. 

There is no doubt that trying to establish complete silence 
ought to awaken keen interest, as indeed happens among the 
children, who obtain satisfaction from this research in itself 
(Afialyses of independent factors). 

Tlic sense of hearing also gives us a clear idea of what 
the first fundamental education of the senses consists in. It 
consists, in fact, in being able to hear more. 

We hear more (acquire greater acuteness of bearing) 
when we can hear slighter noises than before. Education of 
the senses leads then to an appreciation of the smallest stimuli, 
and the smaller that which is perceived the greater is the 
sensorial capacity. 

The education of the senses strengthens in an essential 
manner the minimal appreciation of external stimuli. 

For example, a half-deaf person (as Itard has shown so 
conclusively) can be educated to perceive slighter noises than 
those which, if he had been left to himself without any educa- 
tion, generally he could hear before, until, by stages, he is 
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Ir<l (o Ihmi the oiditiaiy i)oi>es which the normal man hears 
afiv (‘(iin aliofi in hearing. 

And, hasing liis jnoreedings on this idea, Ilard, using a 
sn< < e-^i(>n ol >timnli which were graded from the strongest 
to the lightest, trained many deaf-mutes till they could hear 
the '.peaking voice, ami alter that till th(‘y could speak — thus 
curing a large rruniher of mutes. 

Another- [)r ir^riph- of >eu->orial education is that of dis- 
I nigui-hirrg dinercnc(\-, hetut^m stimuli. 

'That inclmlc'. as Ir aching pi epa ration a (‘hi'^-'ification of 
the dilhuMMil groups ol -*(*n^<itions. and then th(‘ giarling of 
c\ci\ gr'onp wrriih lend- it-clf to it praclicallv. 

we can (ir^l of all di>tingnish hetucen noi^(‘s and ‘-oiinds, 
hegmning with strongly contrasting <liiVc]cnc(‘s and pas-ing on 
to tilrno-'l imp(‘r-ccptihlc difh'r^'ncc*'^. d’hmr W(‘ ])r(>ce(*d to the 
diilcrent rjnalilii'. of sound which ha\(» dilfciamt origin, e.g. 
tire lurriian \oic<* and in^tr nrm*nt‘': and finally w<‘ deal with tlie 
scah‘ of musical sound-. 

To sum up and (unphasi/c th<‘ fnndarnenlal groupings, we 
\'r'!! indicate lh(' foiir cla-^cs of arr<litory sinrsations— -silence, 
tlic speaking hiirnarr voicen noises, music. 

The Ir’s^oiis on silence ai‘<' separate, indr^ptnident exei-cis(*s 
which ha\c an important practical ellVcl on dis(*ipline. 

rire analysis of sounds r*elalive to speech are exercises 
cmrmn'lcrl with tht‘ learning of the alplrahet. 

For studying noises, there is in onr present system illus- 
lrali\(' material of rprile simple and primitive character which 
consists of a set of wooden (or eardhoard) boxes, made rrp in 
idtnitirnrl pairs, prepared in siieh a way that, when in series, 
th(‘y produee graduated noises. As with the other sense- 
materials, the method of using the boxes for noises is to mix 
them all together and then arrange in pairs those boxes which 
give out the same noises. Tlien, trying to estimate the difference 
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among the l)oxes in one series, the eliildren use the evidence 
to place the things in gradtiated order. 

For the education of the musical sense, there was adopted 
a series of hells which Signorina Anna Maiuheroni had ])re- 
pared with great accuracy. The hells, each mounted on a 
stand, and separate from each other, constitute a group of 
objects identical in appearance, hut whi(‘h, when struck with a 
little hammer, produce tlie following notes, so that the* only 
difference perceptible is that of sound: 



I he individual hells, whi<*h constitute a double scu’ies. ai’c' 
moveable; they can therefore be mixe^d h)g(‘ther, precisely as 
are flu* other objects usc'd in sense education. 

Th(‘ bells aie handled by the stand, and made to vibrato 
by a small hammer. The first exerciser consists in recognizing 
two bcdls which ))rodnce the same sound, and jdacing them side 
by side (semi-tones being excluded). Then comes ihe learn- 
ing of the notes of the scale, in their order, and in this l ase 
It IS the mistress who arranges in the desired order one set of 
bells, leaving the other series mixed up. The exercise is again 
one of making up pairs, for it consists in sounding one of the 
bells in the fixed series, and then finding by trial among the 
mixed group the bell which gives a corresponding note. In 
this exercise, however, the paiiing is guided in a prescribed 
order. 

When the ear is sufRciently aceustoined to recognizing and 
memorizing the succession of simple sounds in the scab', the 
child may possibly be able, without any guidance, to put the 
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displared and mixed group of Ijetb into the s^ucce&sive order 
of llui diatonic toneri guided solely by his own musical ear; 
ailerwards be may add the semi-tones. 

As in the case of the other syfcterns of objects, the name 
is aihhnl to the sensation after that has been clearly perceived 
(smooth, rough, nd, blue, etc.) So here the name of the note 
i> made to a(*company the sound, after the latter has been 
distinguished with certainty. 

The greatest limit po.ssible for a child six or seven years 
ohl is that of r<‘< ognizing and naming an isolated sound. 

I'o the tones are add(*d tlie .semi-tones, which, to prevent 
waste of (Miergy, are rtvognizable by the bell-stands, whic‘li are 
black instead of wliite (recalling the keys of the pianoforte). 
The c\erci,s(» consists in placing the semi-tones in connection 
with the respective ton<\s.* 

One must n(»t confuse the sense-ediuation of the musical 
sense' in ge'iu'ral le<‘hni(|ue, which delimits it, with musical 
<*dmation. 

()n<‘ may cany out the even’ises in identifying tones 
without e'Ule'ring at all into the fiehl of music, just as, in another 
held, llu* scieiilihc, they make studi(‘s iii physics, whic'h are 
conct'riH'd with tht^ vibrations of matter, including that special 
loriii which produces musical notes. 

The sense-tixert'isc represents the essential base for 
musital education. The clnld who has done such exercises is 
extn'mely well prepared for listening to music, and therefore 
for making more rapid progress. 

It is not ne< <'ssary to say that, for this very reason, music 
itself will ciintiiuie and strengthen the sense education, just as 
the study of painting will continue the study of colours, etc. 
The exact base of a ‘Vla.ssified perception” which is fixed 
witliin the child like a foundation stone for comparison, 
f>osses.ses an inestimable initial value for continued progress. 

* ft was in the course of these exercises with the that notice was 

taken of the maximum number of repetitions of the aame exe*cise in a single 
rotiint; there were counlecf as many as 200 repetitions by children between 
?4ix and w'ven years of age. 
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CHAPTER X 




GENERALIZATIONS ON 1'HE EDUCATION 
OF THE SENSES 


The method of edueating the senses of normal ehildrcn from 
three to ^ix years of age opens, I l)eli('ve, a new way for 
psychologieal resea reli whieh promises ri<l\ results. 

Up till now experimental pv\ehology has aimed at per- 
fecting instruments of rneasmemenL that is, the graduation of 
stimuli; hut it has not attempted to prc'pare the individual 
methodically for the sensations. 

Instead of that, I consider that psychology will owe its 
development more to the preparation of the individual than to 
that of llie instrument. 

Hut leaving out of account this pundy scientific interest, 
the (‘ducation of tin* senses is of the highest pedagogic interest. 

We set before ourselves two ohjecls in general education, 
one, biological and one social. The biological object is to help 
in the natural development of the individual; the social is to 
prepare the individual for his environment, and into this there 
enters also professional cduciation whicdi teaches the individual 
to utilize his environment. The education of the senses is of 
the highest importance for lioth purposes; the development of 
the senses precedes that of the higher intellec tual powers, and 
in the child between three and six years of age it is in the 
formative period. 

We can then, help the development of the senses during 
this very period, graduating and adapting the stimuli, just as 
we ought to aid the acquisition of speech before it is completely 
developed. 

All the education of early childhood ought to he based 
on this principle — to aid the natural development of the child. 
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1'lu; part of {Mlucation, that of adapting tlie individual 
lo lla* cnv irorimcnt, will luM-oine more important, when the 
peiiod of intens(' (hwelopment is past. 

dhe two part^ are always interlaced hut thtJ piedominanee 
of eith<*r (if tlunn dep(*nd.N on the age. 

The p(‘riod of lif(5 which lies between three and six years 
is a pfuiod of lapid p>ychi(‘al growtli and of linilding up the 
senM)i'ial mental facnlhes. Ihe child of that age is developing 
liis liis attention is tlnuefore direc ttal towards tlie obser- 

vation of his snrioimdings. 

It is ih(‘ stimuli, and not yet tin* reasoris, for things which 
attiticl his atti’iition; it is, lln‘n, tin* time to dire(‘t sense stimuli 
nn'thodicallv , in oid(‘r that sc'iisations should evolve rationally. 
In this way tlicK* is p]<‘pared a basis on which ina\ he built 
up A |)osili\c miMitalitv foi* the child. 

H(‘sides, thiough the (‘ducalion of the sei^ses it is possible 
to disrov<‘r and coikmI casual dialects which lo-da) aie not 
notic(‘(l in tin* schools, at b*ast until tin* time in which the defect 
shows itN<‘lf by a d<*(inite and then irrepaiable inadaptability 
to tlie surroundings (deafness, shortsight). 

It is this physiological education which prepares for 
nu'nlal (*ducation, b\ perf(*(*ting the organs of the senses and 
the* in*r\ous tracks of proj<*('tion and association. 

Hut the* otln*r part of education also, touching the adapta- 
tion (d the* individual lo the* environment, is indiree'lly affected 
be'cause* in tliis way \\c are* preparing the infancy of the huma- 
nity of our lime. Men of our present dav civilization are pre- 
eminently obs(*rvers of their environment because they must 
utilize to the* utmost extent all its riches. 

To-day, art also is based, as in Greek times, on the obser- 
vation of truth. The exact sciences progress directly through 
observation: all discoveries and the applications of them which 
for a century have been the means of transforming the world 
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in which wc move were arrived at by iJiisj \ery route. We ought, 
therefore, to prepare the new generations for tliis attitude of 
mind which is rendered necessary as a form of modern civil 
life, and as the indispensable means for continuing ellicienlly 
the work of human progress. 

We see as the result of observation the dis(‘overi(*s of the 
Routgen rays, the llerzian waves, the vibrations of radium, and 
we have seem similar great ap|)lications from the Marconi tele- 
graph. Meanwliile, in no epoch lo such a degree as in ours 
has thought, l)ased upon positive resea rcli, thrown so much 
light on philosophical speculations and on spiritual subjects. 
The theories of matter themselves, after the discovery of radiinn, 
have led on to m<‘taphysi(!al idtms. 

So it might b(‘ said that by training observation wt* have 
also prepared ways l(*ading lo spiritual dis(a)veries. 

The education of the senses, by producing keen observers, 
not only fulfils a generic ollice of adaptation lo iht^ present 
epoch of civilization, but also prepares directly for practical 
life. 

Up till now, I consider, we have been holding very imper- 
fect views about what is necessary for practical life. We have 
always started off with ideas and followed up witli practical 
work. The educational method has always been to tea(*h 
intellectually, and then proceed to action. Generally speak- 
ing, in teaching w e speak of the object w hich inlci ests us, and 
try to induce the pupil, when he has undo stood, to carry out 
a piece of work connected with that object. Very often the 
child who has grasped the idea finds enormous difficulty in 
carrying out the work which has been assigned to him, because 
there is lacking in his education a factor of prime importance 
— the training of the senses. 

It is worth while to illustrate the principle hy several 
examples. We tell a cook to buy some fresh fish; she under- 
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.hUumJs llut idea and proceeds to carry it out. But if the cook’s 
-ighi aixl -fUfdl have not l)een trained to recognize the signs 
of frc>line'^^ in fish, she will not he able to cany out the order. 

Such a d(dicicncy will he still more manifest in culinary 
oj)eration>. Tfie cook fnay he aide to read and may he vvon-^ 
dcrfully well a(‘quainled with the quantities and times set out 
ill a cookfuv hook; slje may he able to carry out all the mani- 
pulatious n(‘c<\ssar v to give* tin? re<juired form to the dishes; hut 
when it comes to lesliug by smell the right moment in the cook- 
ing, or to dc< iding by siglit or taste the moment when a <ejtain 
condinumt should Im* added, then the performance will break 
down if the idok's s<*nses have not h(‘en sufficiently trained. 
Slu‘ will ha\e to acquire* this skill through long practi<*e, and 
such practice is m» other than late edu(‘ation of the scaises, 
which in the' adult is very often iio longer efTt^dive. 

'rhe sanu‘ thing can h<‘ said concerning manual work attd 
gcmc'iallv bn* lh<‘ trai?iing to all th(‘ crafts of th(‘ labourer. 
KscMvhodv mu'^t '*lc'arn by mc‘ans of requ^ated excucisc^s"'. and 
thi-^ ‘le arning' inc‘!udc*s ;c training cd' the* ^e nse**- whicli has to be* 
undcMgonc' at <1 latc*r age. K.g. those who spin have to ac'cpiire 
the* c'apac itN cd using the tactile* sen^c* of their fingers to dis- 
criminate* the* thrc*ads; those who wc\ive or embroider have* to 
accpiirc* a rcfinc*mc*nl of the* eye* to elise riminate* tlie particailari- 
lies of ihc'ir work, s])(*cially for the dise'ernme*nt of eadour. 

Finally, le'arning a craft, spec*ially if it is an artistic or 
rc'fined c iaft, me'ans undertaking a development of the senses 
and of the* mo\(*ments of the han-d. and this movement of thei 
hand is ih(*n helped by a subsecpie'nt refin(*ment of the tactile^ 
semse. 

If tliis training is imdertakem at an age in which in nature 
tin* fornnitive period is over, it becomes difficult, imperfect. 
The secr<*t of preparing anybody for a craft lies in the utilisa- 
tion of that period of life, between three and six years of age,- 
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iivlieii there is a natural tendency to perfect the senses and 
movement. 

I\ot only, however, for manual work, hut also lor all those 
higher professions to which a practical ailivily is asso(‘iale<l, 
the same principle holds true. 

E.g. the medical profession gives us an example. The 
medi(‘al stud(‘nt studies theoretically the s)mptom^ of llic 
pulse, and goe.s to the patienfs hedsidt* prepared and eager to 
recognize them, hut if Jiis fingers are not (*a[)al)lc of making 
lh(‘ recogjiition his studies and his goodwill will he u.seli'ss. 
To hccome a doctor h<' is deficient in the discriminative capa- 
city for .sense stimuli. 1'he same may he said ahont lu'arl- 
sounds whic'h the sludeiit learns ahont in tluMny hut which his 
ear ('annot distinguish in practice; the sajuc applies to Irein- 
hling and vibrations to which tlu* hand is ins(a»silivt^ riic 
thermometer is tin* more indispcnsahic to a doctor whim Id.-. 
cuta!KH)us system is hadly ada|)led to juniadve stimuli from 
lieat. 

It is well known that a doctor may he limrued and (‘Xlro 
inely clever, and yet not he a good practical man, and that to 
l)erome so long expinience is lequired. In reality tliis long 
ex|)eri(‘n(a^ is nothing hut belated and often inefhx-tivi* train- 
ijig of the senses. After having mastmed brilliant tlu^ories, 
the doctor finds himsidf condemned to the unprofitable labour 
of collecting symptoms of diseases, if he is to ol)lain practical 
results from these theories. Here we have tlien the beginner 
who proceeds metliodically l)y feeling, by tapping, by listen- 
ing, in order that he may recognize the vibrations, the reson- 
ances, the tones, the murmurs, the noises wliich alone can 
enable him to form a diagnosis. In this way there arises the 
deep and sad discouragement, the disillusion of these early 
years; besides this, there is the wrongness of carrying on a 
profession of such grave responsibility whilst uncertain of the 
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<i[>[)rfriali()ii of syrnptoujs. The whole art of medicine is 
foimd<*d on sc‘ns(‘*a( tivily, >et the schools piepare doctors by 
way of clah^ical .^Indies! Thus the wonderful intellectual 
(Npiipmenl of the <l(ictor is made of no avail owing to the 
dojective <lev(*loprm*nt oi his senses. 

One day I heard a surgeon giving popidar lectures to 
mollaus on how to i(‘rognize the earlv symptoms of rickets in 
ehildr<‘n. with the int(*ntion of inducing them to bring their 
iiek(‘Iv ehildien to the doctor ii] lli(‘ (‘arly slag(‘s of the com- 
plaint, when (Mirati\<‘ trcatmcait might still b(‘ (dlii’acious. The 
mothers imd<‘r>lood the id(‘a, but they <*ould not n‘cognize the 
early deformities bee4iu-e they had had no seu’^e-training in 
(inf‘ discrimination of foim> slightly divergent from the normal, 
llenct' tht‘s(‘ h's-^oii'- wt‘ie lendered us(d(^s^. 

If we think candidly \\r '-h«i]l pen*(d\(* that almost all the 
adult(‘ralion (d food >id)'-tan<-es inade po>-sil)l(' because* ()f 
lh(‘ sluggish stale <d lh<* s^riscs in most p<'op|(*. Indu-^trial 
fraud i^ fospui'd hv the lack <d s<*nM‘-(‘ducation among llui 
ma'vsc*^, jn^t j'* the fiaiid (d the s\sindl(*r d<‘[K‘nds u|)()n the 
guilcle''>ne>'^ of tin' \ictim. \\ <' often s(’e biiyei s ndying upon 
the homvsty of th(‘ s^dler or putting faith in the trustworthiness 
of a fir?Ti wdi(‘n deidding on purchasers; and this is bee ause they 
lack the physical ability to gain knowledge directly, as one 
says, that is, the power to distinguish by the senses the dilTer- 
entiating characters of substances. 

Finally we say that in many ca^es intedligence is rendered 
usebrss through lack of jiractice. and this practie'c is almost 
always education of the senses. It is a fundamental necessity 
for everyone, in pra<'tical life, to ol)tain exact knowledge of the 
stimuli derivt‘d from the environment. 

Rut pretty often in the adult sense-education is diflicult, 
as is the education of the hand of the adult wdio wdshes to 
become a pianist. The education of the senses must be begun 
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in the formative period of life, if we wish later on to raise it 
to a high level through education and to apply it to m)U 1C 
special form of culture. For this reason the education of tlie 
senses ouglit to l)e begun methodically in (‘hildhood, and then 
be continued during the period in which the individual is 
being educated for the practical life of the world he will live 
in. 

Otherwise, we isolate the man from liis surroundings ami 
prolong the time necessary to acapiire a j)r()fessional abilily. 
In fact when we believe that we art* c(>m|)](*ting education 
through intellectual culture we are making thinkers fit to live 
only outside the world, not practical men. And when, wishing 
to provide education for the practical ])art of life, wt^ confine 
ourselves to practising actions, wt* nt'glect tht' fundamt'utal 
part of practical education, that which ))lact\s man in direct 
contact willi th<^ t*xlernal world. And so professional work 
is prepaiing a man to utilize his surroundings, lie must then, 
of mressiiy, fill up th(^ gr(*at gap in his education, by beginning 
again, now' when his education is completed, the training of 
the senses necessary to put himself into direct contai^t with 
the world around. 

Esthetic and moral education also is linked up closely 
with that of the sens<^s. By multiplying the sensations and 
developing the capacity for assessing the smallest diderential 
qualities among stimuli, the sensibility is refined, and plea- 
sure is intensified. Beauty dwells in harmony, not in 
contrasts, and haimony means affinity, lienee delicacy of the 
senses is recpiired in order to perceive it. The esthetic liar- 
mony of nature and of art escapes those whose senses are dull. 
The world is then restricted and common-place. In the world 
around us there exist inexhaustible sources of esthetic enjoy- 
ment, in the midst of which men move about as if they 
possessed no senses, or like the lower animals, seeking enjoy- 
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iiH iil ill ^t^<Jng, -harp sen^alionr^, sin(*e only th(*.se come within 
ificir pf>\v<‘r- of pcneplion. 

\civ often wicked liahil^ aris^e out of gross pleasures; 
it i-^ a fact that .-trong .^limulants do not make more acute 
hut lather tend Id weaken the senses, which, as a result, de- 
numd stronger and stronger excitement. 

From llie point of view of physical education, the im- 
poilanc(* of education of the senses is (‘mphasized when we 
look at lh<* srhiune of the iclh^x arc whi(‘h represents in 
pM!icij)li‘ tin* limctioMs of the nervous system. 

'I'fic .>cnsrs an‘ (Ugaii- dc-^ign^'<l for the appriduai-ion of 
images from the exlmiial world necessary for tlie inttdligcncc. 
as lli(‘ hand i- tin' oigan ifsod to gain a knowh‘(lge of llie 
mal4*iial things n<s<‘-sai\ for tin* Ixuly. Hut both the senses 
and tlx* hand can he p<‘i feetta! far l)(‘yond sucli sim|)le olHce.-. 
Ix'coming more and mor(‘ wortlu s(Mvants of tiu' great (ntiU'nal 
mott»r whi<‘h keeps tla*m in its stuvicc. 

'riic education nliieh impn>vc- llx' int(dl igemee ought l(» 
incH'asr tlH’s(‘ two laculli(‘s whi<*h an* capahl(' of iiulefiuile 
improvmncnt. 
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THE TEACHER 

The mistress who wishes to equip herself for tliis special 
education must, above all, keep clearly in front ol her lliis 
iilea — that her aim must not Ih‘ t() lill the child with know- 
ledf;e about the qualities of things, such as dimensions, shap(‘, 
colour by m<*ans of obj(‘cls. Neither shoidd tlu* obj(’ct 
b(i to IraiiJ the child to be able to use without mistake the 
material which is pr(*senled to liim so that he does an ('xer- 
cise uc//. That would place our material in competition 
with that of anybody else, of Froebel, for example, and it 
would demand continually tin* active su[)ervision of tlK‘ 
tcaclu'r, who would have to be supplying information and 
hasp'ning to corr(*ct every mistake until the child has l(‘anit. 
FinalK. tin* material is not a mnv means which is ))lac(M] 
in the hands of the old labm ious t(‘a(‘her to lielp in her task 
as teacher. 

With ns, it is a matter of transference of activity, with 
wliich tb(' teachf'r is at first invested, but which, by our method, 
is left mainly to the child. 

The work of education is divided between the teacduM* 
and ibe environment. For the old teaching nnstress there 
is substituted a much more complex eornbinalion, that is, there 
exist along with the mistress many objects (the means of 
development) which co-operate in the education of the child. 

The profound difference which separates this method 
from the so-called ‘object lessons’ of the old style, is that the 
objects are not an aid for the mistress who has to explain, 
that is, they do not constitute means of teaching. 
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Hilt lliey an* an aid for the child, who choo>es them hifn- 
s<dL takes possession of tlieni, nsc;.s them, and employs him- 
self with tfH*m aironiing to his own tendencies and needs 
and just as long as he is interested in them. In tliis way 
lilt* t)hjf*cts heconu* means of development. 

d’ht* ol)jt‘cts anti not llie l(*aching given hy tin* mistress 
form lilt* principal agtmt, and as it is the child who uses 
tlit‘m, it is ht*, tfie child, who is the active being and not iht* 
t(‘ac}it*r. 

1’he mistifs'^, nt‘vtM tht*les^. fulfils inanv functions. Her 
co-op<*ration is v<*rv far from being e>cclud(*d, but it becomes 
prudtait, tlelicalt* and takes a varied form. Tliere is no n(*t*d 
for h(*r words, h(‘r (‘iu‘rgy, ht*r st*verity, but what is needed 
is wisdom kt‘<‘n-e\(*<l in obs(*rving, in s(‘rving, in approaching 
and in withdrawing, in s|M*aking and in keeping silent, in 
accordanct* with occasions and nt*(*ds. She must actjuire a 
moral almlness which has not b(*(*n d(‘mand(*d by any other 
m(*thod, a mingling of talm, patitmci', love and humility. 
\ irlu(*s and not wortls form hi*r main tjualification. 

Summing up her principal duty in school practict*. oin* 
may slate it thus — the mistress must explain the us(* of 
material. Sin* is, in the main, a connecting link between tbi* 
mat<‘rial (th<* olijects) am! the child. A sim])le, modest duly, 
and yet nmeb mon* delicati* than when, in tin* old scliool^. 
the mal(*rial was, on llu* otlu'r hand, a simpb* comuMting 
link helt)ing to t'slablish inlellc'clual (orrespomlence between 
the mislr(*ss who luul to pass on her ideas and tin* child who 
liad to r(*(*(*ive them. 

In our system, the mistress does nothing more than 
fa<*ilitale and make clear to the child the very active and pro- 
longed work which is reserved for him in choosing objects and 
employing himself with them. It is somewhat similar to what 
takes place in a gymnasium, where teacher and apparatus 
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are necessary. There, the master teaches the use of the paral- 
lel bars and the swings, shows hcnv weights are to he liandled 
etc. Tlie pupils use these objects, and through the use of 
them an* devtdoped strength, agility, and all that can be de- 
\ eloped when muscular energy is pul in connection with the 
various means which the gymnasium offers for exen*ising it. 

Hiis gymnastic* teacher is not a lecturer, be is a guide. And, 
as he would never succ eed, by speecdu's on the theoiy of gymnas- 
tics, in making robust a single* one* of his pupils, so the old 
school failc*d absolutely in str<*ngthening the individuality and 
the perso?iality of the childn*n. On the c*ontrary, in our sc'hools, 
where the mistress limits hers(‘lf to pointing out and dircH'ting, 
and there is placed at the child's dis[)()sal a gymnasium 
of mental exercises, he grows strongc‘r, becomes an individual 
of robust character, is properly disciplined, and accpiiiTs an 
inward health which is the* dirc‘c*l and brilliant result of the 
liberation of the mind. 

The study whicii the inistrc^ss must c'arry out is two-fold 
in c:harac*ter, for she must know very well the work whic*h is 
expec ted from her, and the funcTiem of the materialy that is, the 
means of development. It is dillicull to train theoretically such 
a teacher, who ought to fashion herself, who ouglit to learn 
to observe, to be c alm, patient and humble, to restrain her own 
impulses, and who, in her delicate mission, has a task which 
is eminently practical. She, in her turn, has more need of a 
gymnasium for her mind than of a book for her intelligence. 

Yet what she has to do can be learnt easily and without 
mistake, that part of it which regards the mistress as a person 
wdio places the child in a position of activity. She ought to be 
able to choose the appropriate object, and place it before him 
in such a way as to make him understand it and arouse his 
keen interest in it. 
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Tlie leachf^r must therefore be well acquainted with the 
rnalerial, and keep it present in the forefront of her mind at 
all limes. She must acquire exact knowledge of the technique 
which has been experimentally determined for the presenta- 
tion of lh(‘ material and for the treatment of the child that 
he may he guided aright. 'Hiis is the part with which the 
training of the teacher is chiefly corn ernejd. She will !)e able 
lo study ihcoietically certain general principles of the highest 
importance for guiding lier in practice, but only through 
experience will sin* acquire those delicate variations which 
vary in the tniining of different individuals. She will learn 
that she rnU'^t mil hohl ha('k minds already abnormally 
<leveloped by giving to th(‘m material less than their individual 
povvfus can liaiidle, which cn^ate^ boredom: she will learn not 
to o(T('r object^ whiidi are beyond the capacity of the child, 
tlms disi'ouraging and destroyirrg the first childish entlnisia^m. 

Knotvhulf^r itf tlir Material 

In onler to know the material the Tnislre‘'> ouglil 
not lo content lu'rsclf with looking at it. studying it with 
a ho<>k as guide, or learning the use of it ihrougli the 

t'xplanations of a t(*aclier. She must exercise herself with 
it for a long lime, trying in this wav to form an estimate 
by her f‘\p(*rience of the diffuaillies or the intere-it which 

every piece of material may present, trying to interpret, 
however im|)erfectly, the impressions which the child may 
rei'cive from it. If the mistress has sufficient jiatience to 

repeat the exercise as often as a child might do, she is able 

to measurt' in herself the energy and the endurance of which 
a <’hild of a definite age is capable. For this last purpose, 
the mistress will be able lo grade tbe materials and thus test 
the activity which the child is able to exert at successive ages, 
(vide later chapter on the order of the exercises'). 
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Maintenance of Orderliness 

The mistress, besides putting the child in touch with the 
material, also puts him in touch with the arrangement of his 
surroundings. She imposes on him the rule on which is 
based an external, disciplinary organization, virry simple in 
character, hut suflicient to ensure peaceful Wi)rk. It is that 
every object must have a definite place, where it is kept and 
where it remains when it is not in use. The child may take 
a piece of material only from the pla(‘e where it is exposed for 
free choice, and when he has finished using it he must pul it 
back in its place, in the same <'on<lition in which he took it 
out. That is to say, no child may leave off just when he has 
satisfied his own desires, but must (‘ontimie the work to tlie 
<‘nd. giving willing attention to tlu' environment and the rules 
which keep it in order. He must never pass on his material 
to a companion, still less lake it from one. 

In this way, from the start, all competition is eliminated. 
The object which is not exposed does not exist for any one 
who is seeking it. If he desires it intensely there is nothing 
to be done but be patient and wait till the companion has 
finished using it and has pul it back into its exhibition place. 

Invigilation 

Finally, the mistress keeps watch so that the child who 
is absorbed in his work is not disturbed by any companion, 
and this office of guardian angel of minds concentrated in 
efforts which are to elevate them is one of the most solemn 
duties of the teacher. 

Guunfi Lessons 

The mistress, whilst she is guiding the work of the child 
with the material (the lessons of the mistress) must distinguish 
between two different periods. In the first, she puts the child 
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into coinniiiiiif atiori with llio material, initiates him into its use. 
(Time of initiation). 

In tlie >e<*(*n(l, stie* intervenes to enlighteti the child who 
alic^acly has sncce<‘(l<‘(l, tlirongh his spontaneous exertions, in 
distinguishing the dillVuemc's l)etvveen things. It is then that 
ifu* teaelier c an lH‘'-t make dcdinitc! the ideas acquired hy tlie 
child hy himself, if that he* nc*«c“>Nary, and supply the tc*rms 
relative to thc! diflVi c*n<*es c»hscMved. 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF LESSONS 
First Period; Initiations 

Isolating the Object. The mistress, when she is giving 
lesson, or wants to help the child to use the sense-material, 
!egards it as being essential that the attention of the child 
should be isolated from everything hut the object of the 
lesson; to that end, she will be careful to clear a table of 
all else and place upon it only the material whith slu^ wishes 
to present. 

Working exactly. The helj) which the mistress has to 
give consists in t)rcsenting to the <Jnld tlu^ material, so as 
!o show him how to use it, performing the exennse lierself 
once or twice, for example, displacing the cylinders of the 
solid insets, mixing them up, atid pulling tliern back in 
position by trial; or mixing up the colour spools to be 
matched up, then taking one of them by chance in the proper 
way without touching the silk, and placing it abmgside the 
identical spool, and so on. 

Rousing Attention. When the mistress offers the object 
to the cliild she must never do it coldly, but musl display 
some vivacious interest as she c*alls the attention of the 
child to it. 

Prevention of Errors in Using Material. The most 
efficient prevention of misuse of the material lies in its pre- 
sentation at the right moment of the child’s development. 
Another guarantee of proper use lies in the exacjtness of the 
presentation. If, notwithstanding this, a mistress sees 
material being used in such a way as to render it valueless 
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for ii> pur|><)-(*, that is, llmt it does nothing towards the 
dtneloprnenf ot tlu* child's intelligence, ^he nuist put a stop 
to the work. She. will do this with the utmost sweetness if 
(lie child suhrnils (pi icily and with good temper, hut if he 
allows a l<‘n(h‘ncy lo being ill-hehaved, sht' will n'slrain him 
energetically, not so much as a punishment for noise* and 
disorder, hut offering him the help of her authority. 

Authority, in fact, becomes in such a case the support 
which is n(‘(*dt*d by tlu* child, who, having lost control (d 
himself owing to temporary lack of halanct*. ne(‘ds a strong 
suppoit lo which h(* can cling, just a-* oiu* who has stumhh*d 
nc<*ds to hang on to something lo maintain his halanct*. Tlie 
w(»rk of helping m(*ans, at sm h a monu‘nl. the fri(‘!jdly hand 
of tlu* stiong held out towards tlu* weak. 

\Vlu*n tlu* child is working lu* is likt* a peison j)oised 
in p(*rfect e<[uilihrium, and it is mat(*rial which he n(*eds 
with which lo employ hims(*lf, just as tlu* body slri\ing after 
p<‘rfecl mobility would reefuire a gymnasium. 

Wi* must distinguish cl<*arly h(*lw'(‘(*n two kinds of 
mistake's which tlu* child may make*. First, we ha\e the 
ciror which is e’ontrolh'd by tlu* mat<*rial ils(*]f. and which 
aiis(*s frou] the fact that the child, (piite willing to carry out 
cxai tly an <*\ercise whii’h he knows well, yet does not succeed, 
Ix'causi' of his immature power of exe*cution, or because his 
s('nst*s do not appreciate the various stimuli, or l)ecaus(‘ lie 
(annot ('\ecut(' definite movenu*nts for which his mechanism 
is not y<*l far (*nough developed. For exam|de, he makes a 
mistake in putting the cylinders into the holes, he<*ause he 
does not yet distinguish the differences hetw('en them; or, 
for a similar loason, he places a large cube over a small one 
in liuilding the tower, and so on. 

Such errors are controlled liy the material, which does 
not allow’ the mistake to he continued without being found’ 
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out; they can be correcled only through the growth of llu* 
child's powers, through that modification, that is, which will 
follow as a consequence of long and correct manipulation 
of the material. Such errors may be placed in the calegtay 
described when we say that we learn by making mistakes; 
they are overcome by determination, with the aid of means 
whicli are offered from the outside. 

The second mistake <‘an be traced to naughtiiu‘ss, or to 
careless leaching, for instance in dragging about llu' whole 
stand of solid insets like a wheell)arr()w, or in l)uilding 
houses witli tlie tal)lets of coloured silks, or in walking on 
the rods when laid out in a row, or in wrapping one of tlu* 
cloths used for fast(Miings round the head like a scarf, and 
so on. Abusive use of material which corresjionds to <lis- 
order or to netnls different from those which the mateiial 
can satisfy, means making no use of it: it results in waste of 
energy, uproar; all the actions whi(‘h prevent the child from 
(‘oneentialing and iherefore from improving and developing. 
It is as if a hemorrhage of the body shed that blood whicli 
ought to concentrate in the heart in order to maintain health 
and life. It cannot be said of the almve-mcntioned errors 
that ‘om* learns by making mistakes’; the longer the mislak(‘ 
is kept going, the farther off is the possibility of learning. 

It is in conditions such as these that tlu^ autlnuity of 
the teacher succours the erring little soul, (‘xUnding to him, 
now g(mtle, now energetic help. 

Respect for useful Activity, If, insleatl of using the 
material wrongly, the child uses it either in accordance with 
the instructions of the mistress or in some other way invented 
by himself which shows intelligent modifications then the 
teacher will leave the child to go on repeating the same 
exercise or making his own attempts and experiments. 
She will let the child have as much time as he wants without 
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iiiternipliiig his activity, neither for the purpose of 
col feeding small errors, nor hy stopping the work through, 
fear of tiring out the child. 

A ^00(1 Finish. When the child has voluntarily given 
up his work, which means that the impulse whicli urged hiit! 
lo make us(‘ of the material lias been exhausted, the mistress, 
if ne(*d 1)<‘, may, indeed must intervene in order to see that 
ihe child put^ the material hack in its place and that evtuy- 
ihing is relumed in perfect orrler. 

SKCOM) IMdtlOl): THE LESSONS 

'Ihi * second period is that in which the l(‘achei intervenes 
in order to (ix moie securedy lh«‘ id(‘as of the child, who, 
alter having heiui startl'd, has already carried out many 
exi'iciscs and ha*^ succcH'ded in idt‘nlif\ing the* dillen'iices 
pH'^enlcd hy tlu' material. 

Tlie l\v<\ iiit<‘r\('ntion <*on>ists in l(*aching thi* exact 
names of thing’^. This iH'lji-^ the child to speak coiiectlv, 
which is I’asilv done at this t(*n(h*r ag(\ 

I5v our method, i»ne of the mo’^l delicate tasks of llie 
tiMcher mu''t Ix' that <d pn'senting word< which ait' exactly 
fillt'd lo cointn iht' idt'a which the malt'rial has to lix in the 
mind of the child. In gi\ ing these words the teacher pro- 
nonnet's them t'orrt'ctly anti clearly, hrt'aking them up into 
iht'ir component sounds, without. howe\er, adojiting a style 
tlilh'ring from onlinary spt'cch, that i^, without any exag- 
gt'ration. 

THE LESSON IN THREE STAGES 

For this purpose I have found to be excellent even for 
normal children the lesson divided into three stages, used by 
Seguin to obtain, in the defective child, the association 
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between the object and the corresponding word; this form oi 
lesson has been adopted in our schools. 

First stage. The association of sense-perceptwn with 
the name. The teacher must first of all pronounce the neces- 
sary names and adjectives, without adding another word, 
pronouncing the words very distim tly and in a loud voice^ 
that the various sounds of which the word is composed 
may be distinctly and clearly apprehended by tlie chibl. 

Thus, for example, in the first exercises on the sensi's. 
the smooth card and llie rouglumed card having bec'u touclual, 
she will say — ‘"It is smooth,"’ “It is rough”, re|)(‘a!ing the 
word a great many times, with vaiious nuxhdalions of the* 
voic’C, but always with clear vowc‘l lonc‘s and wilh distinci 
enunciation : “Snioolh, smoolli, smooth”, and “Rough, 

rough, rough.” 

In the same way, when dcniling with h(*at sensations, 
>hc* will saN-”""Il is (‘old,” “It is warm,"’ ‘"It is fio/cm”. 
"’It is tepid”. It is burning”. Them she will begin to use the 
gcmcric' terfii ‘h(‘at": also ’more* heal", ‘less Iu*at’. 

In this way the* Ic^sson in nomcuiclaturc' ought to c'onsisl 
in (\stal)lishing the association of tlie name wilh the objtMl or 
witlj the abstract idc'a which the name itself n^jiimsents. 1'he 
object and the name* must appeal to the child’s undcuslanding 
at one and the same time'. It is, hovvc'vc'r, imperative that no 
word other than the* name should l>e pronounced. 

Second stage. Recognition of the object corresponding 
to the name. The mistress ought always to lest the succoss 
of the lesson which she has given. 

The first test will be that of finding out whether or not 
the name has remained associated with the object in the 
memory of the child. For that, she will have to allow a 
requisite time to elapse between the lesson and the test, that 
is, several moments of silence should intervene between them 
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'rii<‘ri will ask the cliild, pronouncing slowly and with 

\r?\ rlrar pi oiiunriation only the name (or ihe adjective) 
wliirli had heen laugfil — ‘"VVhi(Ji one is smooth V’’ ‘‘Which 
one is roughy"’ 

riif! child will j)oinl to the object, and the mistress will 
know wh(*ther or not llie a>MK‘iation has Ix^eii established. 

Tlii^ second time is the most impoilanl of all, and con- 
tains lh<‘ I cal le-'-on, the real mnemonic and associativ(‘. aid. 
When lhc‘ misiies.-> is ^ali.sru‘d tlial tlie child is in touch with 
her, has undei^tood and is interested, she will repeat o\er 
and o\f‘r again llu* same <piestions -“W hi(‘h one is smoolhy" 
and “Which one is rough?'' 

In repeating the <(uestion a great many times ifie teacher 
lepc'als that woid which finally will he rememhered, and at 
e\(‘ry re|)elilion the child, respomling hy pointing to the 
ohject, has repeated the (*xercis<‘ of associating with it the 
word w[ii< h h<' is h‘aining and fixing in liis mind. If, howi^ver, 
the mistress notices at tin* very start that the child is not dis- 
j)o^e<l to pay alltaition to her, and mak(‘s mistakes in answan- 
ing without making any elTort to do well, sh(‘ ought, instead 
of conxMling and insi'-ting, to suspend the lesson and start 
it again at another monuml. on anoth(*r day. Why should 
she correct him? il tin* child did not succ(‘ed in associating 
the nanu* witli ttie ohj(*ct, the only way in which he can 
sn<c(*ed will he to r(*peat the aet t)f st*nse stimulus as well a^ 
the name that is. rcfieat the lesson. Hut when the child has 
made a mistake, it meins that, at that moment, he was not 
dispost'd towards the mental association which was hoped 
for from him: therefore it would he necessary to choose 
another rnonumt. 

Supposing that along with the correction one had said — 
“No, you have made a mistake, it is this," all these words, 
which contain a reproof, would have made much more im- 
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pression on him than the other (e.g. siinooth, rough); they 
would have remained in the ehilcFs mind, retarding the 
learning of the names. Instead of that, the silenee whieh 
follows the error leaves clear the Held of the ehild-miiul and 
the next lesson will follow on the fust sueeessfully. 

Third stage. Remembering the name corresponding to 
the object. Tlie third slag(" is a rapid verifiealiou of the 
lesson taken first. 7'he mistress asks the (hild — "'What is 
this like?", and if the ehiUl is r(‘adv to do so lie uill repl) 
with the (‘orreet word — "It is smooth." ""It is rough." 

Since i1h‘ child is often uncintain in liis pioimiuMation 
of lh(‘se words, often new to liirn, the mistress may insist on 
having th(*m re[)ealed once (H* twice, exhorting tiu* cliild to 
|)ronoun('(‘ them more clearly, saying — ‘"What is it Jike?^’ 
‘"whal i■^ it like?" If lh(‘ child shows marUed deflects in 
sja‘(‘ch. this is th(‘ tinu* to mak(* them |H‘rf('clly ch^ir so that 
d(‘lifiite cornvlive e\(‘rciM‘s in pronunciation may h(» givam 
a flei wards. 

IlJ.l STHATIVE Al’LLICA'flONS: iA JDE TO THE 
MATEltlAL SOLIJJ INSETS 

Dimensions. The teacher, after the child has had long 
j)iactice in handling the three solid insets, and has ac(juir(‘d 
confidence in the exercise, lakes all the cylindms of ('(jiial 
height and spreads them out on the table close together. 
Then she chooses the two extiernes saying — ""lliis is the 
thickest,” and "This the thinnest.” She places them sid<‘ by 
side to make the comparison more telling, and then, taking 
each one of them by the knob, she pla(*es them base to base 
in order to mark the extreme difference. Then she places 
them close together again and upright, in order to show that 
they are of equal height. Meanwhile slie may be repealing 
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inaiiv lirno- **Tlii< k, tliiii.*’ Sh<; every time follow the 

(jthei .'^lage.^ of vei iheali<i!i in which >he askj5 — "Give me the 
lliicke.'it, the ihinm^^t/' and finally the langnage le'-t—"\\ hat 
is it like?'’ In later le>M)iis the teaelun* i(*mo\e^ llie two 
e‘\hem(*'^ and ie[)ealh ihfi le-^Mm with the two remaining at 
ihe (‘xtKnnitie^. Finally, slie U'-e> all the })iee(‘s, ehoo.'^es 
one of them hy rliance, and a^k.^ — '“Give me one thicker 
than dii'^, ur lhinri(*i than thi‘*i/' 

The teachf‘1 [)i<)e(‘e(U in the ^ame way with the >eeond 
sf'l of M)lid in>et-s. ItJ thi^ ea>e slu' places llu* pie(‘<*< upright, 
all of tla'in having a Ihisi* widt* enough to maintain them in 
this position. She .says — *'ll is llie tallest, it is tlit' shoitesi/’ 
I'Im'u ^he places ih(‘ e\lr(‘nH‘ pieces in jii\la-po-ition. haviiig 
removaal them fiom the low; sh(‘ plae(‘s their hii-i*" end to 
end showing lh,il ihev ar(‘ e<pial. I'Vom ihi* <*\tr(‘mes -<le* 
pas'^(*-, to the middle piiM-e^^. as in tlir fir^l (‘X(‘ieis(\ 

W ith the third set o| soli<| ins(‘lv^ lh(' l<‘aehei*, alter 
having phieed all tlie pit'ci''-. in a giadnatial low, ]>oints to 
the (list. sj\iM(r .“li jv (ln‘ larg(‘s(/' and to the la^t saving — 
"'It i'' the ^malh'sl,*" d’laai sIm' phna''- them ( lose t«)ge|lj(M' 
and points out how thev diller in lu'ight as well as in the 
si/c of the base. The proeia ding is similar to that in the 
two pr<‘eeding ('xereiscs. 

The sami' plan is followed with tlu' graduated svst('ms 
of prisms, rods and enlw’s. 'Flu' pi isms arc* thick or tliin in 
one s#‘t, and liigh and low in another and of (M|nal length. 
Tlu' rods ar<' long and short and of (*(|nal thickness. The 
(‘iihes ara* large and small, and difler in all three dimensions. 

Fonft. The t(‘aeher, after the (‘hild has shown that lie 
can with e(Mtainty idimlify th<' shapes of the flat insets liegins 
the lessons in nomenelatnn' with the two contrasted forms — 
the square' and the' circle, following the usual method. She 
will not teach all the names relating to the geometrical Tigiires 
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but onl\ M)nie of llie i)riiu ij>al oiicn. Mirh a^ i1h' s(|iiart\ 
reclaii^U*, Iriaiif^lo, o\aL pointing onl ^ptuiallN that 
there are narrow, long, reetangh‘s whiUt otlnn.s aic w idi^ and 
.short, and tliat the .scjuare.s 1 ki\(' equal .sidt'^ and ran onl\ Ik? 
large and small, dhis is pretty 4‘asily shown with tlu* ins(‘ls; 
no matter in what diiertion llu' scpiaie j)ieee is tnrnetl, it 
always enleis its hole. Insteatl (d that, the reetangle, if 
placed actos> tlu* hoh*. will not (it into it. d In* child woiks 
away \cr\ <*lu‘(‘i fully at this e\erci.s<*. fur which lu* ariang(‘s 
i?i tlu* franu* a .srpiait* and a s(‘ri(‘s ol r(*cla!igh*s ha\ing llu* 
long(‘r side (*<|ual to tlu* side of llu* sqnan', and llu* ollu‘r 
sid(* gradually de<‘reasing in the fi\e sU(‘C(‘ssi\e pi('c(‘s. 

Ilv similar [)roceduM* llitae is denuaisl i aled llu* dil- 
i(’i<‘nc(‘ lu‘lwe(‘n tlu* <i\al, tlu* ellips(* and llu* cii'ch*. dlu* 
circh^ can he emh(*dd(‘d in its socket how^pver it may h(* lurn- 
(ul j*ound; tlu* ellipse d<u*s not ('liter wlu'ii plac(*d (‘rossvvise, 
hut, pi'o\id('d that it is placed h‘nglhwis(* it ran lu* r(‘\ers(*(l 
as ri'gards its c*nds; llu* o\aL on the other hand, nol only 
will nol (‘liter when placc'd across, hut its ends are nol inter- 
cliangeahle, and it must lu* placed with llu* wide curve* to- 
wards tlu* wi(l(* pa It of tlu* cavil}, and llu* nairovv towards 
tlu* narrow' part. Tlu* ciich**-, large* and small, (‘uteu' tlu*ir 
lu'ds wlu'ii lunu'd all ways. I advise t(*ac!iing llu* eliH(‘r(*nc(i 
h(*lwa*cn llu* oval and the e'llip.se* at a much late*r stage*, and 
not to all the chilelre*n, hut to those* who show the‘ms(*l\e‘s 
particularly inlen’(*sl(*d in feirm either hy the*ir fre*epn*nt choice 
of the game or hy their requ(*sts. (I would prefer that such 
a difTerence should he recognized hy the (diildren spontanes 
ously much later, for (*xampl(% in the (‘h'numtaiy schools.) 

77/e ChihFs Guide, The work of tlie new mistress is 
tliat of a guide. She guides in the choie’c of material, in 
finding exact words, in facilitating and explaining work, in 
preventing waste of energy, in quelling chance disturhanc'es. 
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IhuN >lic allunl^ tiic help nec-es>ary for prcx'eeduig surely 
and -vviilly along tlie load to inlellectual development. 

A ^nre guide on the path of life, she neither urges 
for ward nor holds hack, satisfied that she has done lier work 
\vh(‘n shr has gnaraiiteed to this preeions tra\(‘ll(n\ the child, 
tliat he on th(‘ i iglit i oad. 

In order to Ik* a snte and prailieal gnid’t* the mistress 
iHcds d gical doal of [iraelirt*. Kven aflei sIk* lias giaspful 
ihe lart lliat lh(‘ periods oi initiation and inten viailion are \(*ry 
di\ei^e, she \ei\ oft<n nneeilain ahoni the <*onditi(»n of 
ihe eliihFs mind in passing hom one lo lla' olh(‘r. She wails 
lot) long whilsl ihe child i^ (inding oul dillcKMiees liy hini^tdf 
hehnt* intei\<ming lo leach nomenelatiii e. 

I one<‘ found a child five y(*ais old wlio <*(>nld already 
m<ike up all ihe woids, knowing the alphah(‘l \m\ well (he* 
had hvunl it in liftccn days); 1 h‘ could wiil(‘ on the hhnk- 
IkmkI; in ftce drawings he showial nol onl\ that In.' was <ni 
ed»>(UM‘! hill dial he inluili\(d\ giasp(‘d llie idiM of 
pel -pi'criv<* l»v the way in which he had diawn a housi' and 
a lahh'. \s for th(‘ ('xeicisc in colour senst\ h(* mixed to- 
gtMlier the s<'\ou sliudes of llu' nin(‘ colours U(' usimL that is, 
he mixial sixl\-lhr<‘e lahhds each co\er('d w illi silk of one 
(‘ohuii ol a dillmaml shaile: he rapidl\ s<‘[7arat(al all the 
gioupv. ami then ai'!ang<al in a giaduated scah‘ the indivi- 
<lnal> of (XK'li gioup. filling U|) a whoh' table with the elassi- 
fiealion of iheni and partiv t'xlending it ovm’ a ('oloured mat. 

1 rnadi* the expm iuKml of siiowing llu' child in the full light 
of a window a coh)ured <ard, telling him to look at it well 
that he might renuunher it: I tinm sent him to the table o!i 
which were spiaxid out all the shades in oh 1(M‘ to find the 
same sliade. He made only very slight niistak(\s: often he 
.-(‘halt'd the idtmlii'al lint; very often, the nearest: very rarely, 
a tint two tints removed. He posscsx'd a discriminating 
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power aiul a memory ftir eoloiii^ which wen* almost prodi- 
gious. This child, like most others, was devoltnl to the 
eolour exereise. 

Having been asked the name of the eolour white, the 
ehild hesitated a long time, and only afl(*r a numlx*! of 
seeonds did he say uneertainly "‘white''. Now so iiUtdligcMit a 
ehild, ev(*n without special help from the mistress, might 
have learnt the name in family lift*. 

The Dire(‘tress told mt* that having noticed that this 
ehild had special dilheidty in naming the colours ol things, 
she had limited him up till tiow to llie staist* (‘\(*nis<*s. Sho 
thought it belter not to intervent* yet in the t(‘aehing. 

(Certainly the education of this thild was somewhat ctui- 
fus(*d, and the (onlrol left exet'ssively fret* the spontan<*ous 
explanations of mental activity. 

Although it is most praiseworthy to give to ideas a basis 
of sense education, it is nt*verth(*l(‘ss essential to associate 
language and perceptions at the same time. The mistress 
ought to avoid the superfluous, but not forgtit the nece*««sary. 
The existence of the superfluous and the absence of the neces- 
sary are the two principal mistakc*s made* by the teacher; 
the middle course between the two marks the level of her 
perfection. 

The end to be attained is the orderly stabilization of 
the spontaneous activity of the child. As no master can 
give the pupil the agility which he acc(nired by gymnastic 
exercise but the pupil must improve himself by his own 
efforts, so it is here by close analogy for the education of 
the senses and for echieation in general. 

We think of what the teacher of the pianoforte does. He 
teaches his pupil how to place his body, teaches him the 
notes, show^s him the relation between the written note and 
the key to he touched, as well as the position of the fingers; 
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iIh ij lir l<•a\(‘^ him hy him'^<*lf to praclict*. If from tlii^ pupil 
thi'M* to lx* producrd a piani>l, lh(*re will ha\e to intervene 
h<‘lwecri the in^triielion giv(*n hy the t<‘aeher and the musical 
pel for in<mee.> ,i long palit‘nt eoiiiM* of the tweu ix*^ whieh 

M iw* lo give Ilexihilitv to tin* fingei -joints and to the tendon^, 
to lender antomatie llu* eo-oidinalion ol .sjx'eial museular 

movcimnts, and to ^tienglhen hv n‘p('at(‘d n-i* of tin* oigan 

the mii-.ele^ ol llu* hand. 

d he piani'^l will ihendoie havt‘ had to make him"!*!! hy 
hi" own (dloil". and will hav<* ".iieeeeded in doing so in the 
pn^poition in vshlrh his natmal geniii> will have indiieeil 
him to |)(‘l^i"l in his (‘xeiei^e". \e\ ei lllel(‘ss^ [h(‘ pianist 

would n<‘vei have <i(‘ated hini^<df hv piaetiia* alone, without 
tile giiidanei* of the ma^l(‘r. 

One might s;i\ (hat tlx* sunu* thing happcais in (wery 

hiamh ol ediiealion; a maiT" value ih'pmHis not on what 
mantel" he has h<id. hut on what he has done. 

t )ne of the didieiillie" met with in teai'hiug our method 

!o mi"lre"se^ ot |hi‘ old s|tj<. jlml of hindming tliem from 

inlei jeriug wlum tlx* child is woiri<'d for a long time* aliont 
some mistake and is making n'peated atlmnpl" lo put it right, 
d'hen tlx* old-lime mishe""(\s are sd/ed with pilv. and notldng 
can previml llxmi fia>m emniiig lo tlx* ehihrs assistance. 

When one pnwi'nls this inltuferenet*, tlx'v sptaik pitying of 
the small pupil; hut vi*ry s(M)n tlx* latt(*r shows in his smiling 
eountimanei* the joy of having overcome an ohstaele. 

Normal ehildia’n re])(*al these ('xereiM*s manv linu's 
mole t>r less, according to tlu* iixiividual; some are lin'd of 
llx'ui aft('r five or six times, hut otiiers go on for more tlian 
twc'utv times displacing and rearranging the pi('ees vvilhont 
('ver losing flx'ir keen expression of interest. 

On one occasion. I. after I had counted sixteen exercises 
dtme hv a little girl of four, had a hymn sung to her in order 
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to tlislract lier alt('iitioii; hut slii‘ toiilimioiK to 

di^[)lac(^ mix up, and n'plat-o llie cylinders. 

An intollij^enl mislross iniglil cany on intcTcsling 
studies in individual psychology, and, up to a cc'ilain j)oint, 
mtMsure the lim(*s of resi>tancc of llu‘ aUtuilitui to dillcrcnl 
stimuli. 

Indeed, when the child i'^ educating himst'lf. and llu‘ 
lonlrol afid cniK'ction of erro! is given o\<m- to the material, 
lliCK' is nothing hdl for llic' teaclu'i* to do hut to ohs(nve. 

With my methods, tin' mistress teailn's litth\ ohserves 
a gic'at deal, and, aho\(' all. Ih'I'^ is the functi^m (d dirt'cting 
the mental aclivitv of the childi<m and ihm’r phvsiologic’al 
(l<'\ clopment. For this r(‘ason I have cha?ig('d tlu' name of 
t(‘acher to that o( d it r('fr(\ss. 

In tin' <*arlv days this name* !nad(' ])eopl(' smih', for 
c\(n\l)od\ <isk(‘d who it was that this mislr(‘ss woidd direct 
sincr‘ ^h<‘ had no one under her swa\, and had to h'a\e her 
litth* pu|)ils at lilxMty. Hut h<‘r <liicction go(‘s mu<*h di*et»er 
and is more important than what is commordv und(*rstood, 
sin<(' din'cts life and souls. Hie directress(vs of the 

Ohildreirs House’s must have a veny ch’ar eoncf’plion of two 
faclens — ih(’ guidance whiedi is the function of the’ t<*aeh<M-, 
and the individual exercise, wliich is tlu' work of the’ ediild. 

Only after having fixe’d in their minds this ieh'a ean 
tliev procee’d rationally le) the’ applieation of a methoel for 
guiding the sperntaneous ediie’ation of tlu’ chilel and fe)r 
imparting the necessary^ ieh'as. 

The personal skill of the educate)!' is revealed hy the 
oppen tnneness and the efTicieney of her intervention. 
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i '^0 irainiii*.; of llu* l('a(‘h(‘r for our !iu‘lliotl \> ‘j;ri‘a!ly 
Muipi a> ooniparod with that of <»rdinaf\ tt‘a<‘luM Tho 
iH*c‘(‘^^aiy poiiiUal out: >1 h‘ is taught to avoid tht‘ siiptu ilui)U‘-, 
whirli is liariufid as hoiiig an ohs!arl<‘ to iho piogri's^^ ol 
rhildrt^n; lla rt* is indi<‘a!('d a liuiil as ptudVcliou. Ordinal v 
U^achcws. (ai th(' other hand, an' prt'oct'iipitaj with many things, 
liu' llu iiiMixc's out hy doing many things whilst otu* thing onlv 
js n('(*<'>>ar\ . 

In orticr to lu'lp tlie tcaeln'r to (vrr h(*r^elf fit>ni nld pic- 
ronr(‘pilon^ and pi ('jndiec's 1 will r('fer hrii'lly lint' to ^onu' ol 
llu' necdh'-^ d ilIi<‘Nll ios which dissipali' lh<‘ (‘lungv and tin* 
attention ol iIk' l(‘arhor. They an^ partieiilarl\ eone(*rm*d with 
the degr(‘(‘> of dillienlty whieli llu* pupil mu>t ov(*reom(' and 
with tlu* i(‘po><’ <d llu* child. 

Prcjndiet*-, r(*spe(’ting llu* ease and dillienlty of h'arning 
form oiu* o.f the slurnhl ing-hlocks from whiili W(* hav<‘ saved 
the If'aefiei. Ka'-e and diHi(‘nlly in doing things cannot lu* 
jmlg(*(l through prcf-oneeptions, hut hy direct expea j(*ru*e after 
ciillienhies liavc* he(*n analys'd oiu* hy one. 

For example, it strikes many p(*ople that in t(*aehing 
gconu'iriea] forms we are teaching geonu*l]y, and that this is 
premature in infant s< hools. Others aia* of j)f)iriion tlial if wo 
wish to [)re>enl geometrical forms we should use? solids instead 
of f)laiie figures. 

I think a word is neeessary to eornhat such prejudices. 
Ohserving a geometrical form is not analysing it; it is with 
analysis that the difficulty begins. When, for example, we 
talk to the child of sides and angles, and explain to him, perhaps 
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hy tlu* olijcctivp m(‘lli(Kl a.s Fnirhcl rhoo^o, that the square 
lias four si<h.*s and can Ik* (-(aislriieted with four equal rods — 
llieri v\e ft*ally f‘nter the field of geometry; and I think that 
(Mily < liildhood is too immature for this step. But oliservation 
of form cannot he unsnitahle at this age; the plan of the table 
at wliich th<‘ child sits to eat his soup is probably a rectangle; the 
plate whiih contains the meat he likes is a (drcle; and we 
certainly do not ionsider that the child is too immature to look 
at the table and the plate. 

lh<‘ inset pi('c(‘s which we present simply call attention 
to form. As for the name, it is analogous to other nanu‘s in 
rHunenclahire. Why should we find it prinnature to teach the 
liiild tiu' words circb*, square, oval, whilst, if at homo he 
repi'iiledly hears th(‘ word round applied to plate, it does not 
sliik(‘ ns that this is an injury to his tender intelligence? Wrv 
often t<io at home he will hear spoken of the square table, the 
oval table et<*.; and llu‘se common words will remain confined 
m his mind and in his language for a long time, if there is not 
interposed assistance* similar to that given by us in the teaching 
of form. 

One must Kunembm that very often the child when left 
to Iiirnself makes an ellorl to umlerstand the language of adults 
afic! lh(' things whicli surround him; leaching, when applied 
at the right time, forestalls this effort and therefore the child 
is not wear ic'd out, is given rest, and has his craving satisfied. 

In this ease also there is to be found prejudice — that when 
the (‘hild is left entirely to himself his mind is at rest. If 
ibut were so, he would remain a stranger to the world: instead 
wiii('h we see him, little by little, by his own efforts, acquir- 
ing ideas ami language. He has come as a traveller into life, 
one who lakes notice of the new things which present them- 
selves to him and tries to learn the unknown language of those 
around him: he makes great spontaneous efforts to understaiicl 
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^Uiu lo iinitale. The l(\ieiiing giNeii lo ihc little ones ought 
to he directed to le^^elling such elTorl>, changing them into 
the enjoyment of easier and mure e\tend(*d mi(‘C('>^. We are 
the guides of t}ie>e tra\ellers wlio art' making their I'lilry into 
tile human life of thought, and we lielp tlu'm to a\(ud wasting 
lime and strenglli over uselc'^s things. 

due other [irt'juditv lo which refert'iice has ht't'n made is 
llic.t it is more suilahle to presenl to the child gt'onu'lrical 
solids rather than plane ligures — sphere. i'uIh'. prism etc. 

],eaving asidt' the physiological (pit'slion. which shows 
h< the vision of solids is more complex than that ot plant' 
llgurt's. let Us rt'slrit'i ourseKes to the inort' pedagogic lii'ld 
oi jiraetical lift*. 

d1ie ohji'cls wliich present ihemselvt's It) t)ur \ision in the 
gitaU'st numht'rs in t)ur surroundings art* tH)mpaiij!)h' with 
oar plane inst*ls. In fattl, the cupht)artl dt)ors. iht* pant'l-work, 
the window anti picture frames, tlie wotult'u oi maihh* top t)f 
a lalde. are certainly st)litl t)hjects hut have ont* t)f tht* dimen- 
sionv gieally reduet'tl so that the fwt) mtjre noliet'ahlt* tlinien- 
sioiis (h'lerniine tht* shape of ihc plane. As a rt'sult the sha[>i* 
(u t!i(' plant* surface prt'dominalt's, anti we say that such ami 
such a wintlt)w is rectangular, such a frame is t)val, a certain 
table is stpiaie. 

dht* solitls tlett'iininetl in ftuin hy iht* suifact* which 
siiows iht* greatest tiimensions are lliose v\hich really ami 
almost solely meet »)ur t*yt*s. y\nt] it is prt't'isely thest* solitls 
which are represented hy tmr sol it! iiiM'ts. d lu^ ehiltl will very 
t)flen rect>gnize in his surrt)undings the ft>rms tlms hairnt, hut 
very laiely will he reet)gnize the forms of gtionietrital solids. 

rhal the long prismatic, leg of a table is a prism, ami llie 
iotunda is a truncated cone or an elongated cylinder, he will 
see much later than the rcrclangular lop of the tahlti on which 
he places the tihjeets whilst at the same time he looks at it. 
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\V(^ do nol speak tlien of llai fact or recognizing that a ciiphoard, 
and iiiucli Ic.ns a house, is a prism or a (‘ul>(\ For the nme 
i.cing ihmti never vk\A pure geonieliieal solid forms in ihe 
ohj(N Is arojmd, hut eomhinations of forms. IlKne i^ enormous 
difiirully in eml)racirjg ^vith tfio eye tlie com)>li('al(‘(l shape of 
a eiiphoaid; ihe <hil(l ought to re<*ogniz(r in it an analogy of 
loim. not an identity. 

On the oth(‘r hand h(‘ will reeogni/e the geometrical forms 
p(‘rf(‘clly repre.s(‘nl(Ml in all the windows, doors, surface's of iluj 
solid domestic ohject'^, lh<‘ pittun's which adorn the walls, the 
walls th(*msclves. |h(' floois, ih(‘ tiles of the lloor. 

In this way the knowledge {)r<'senl<Hl to Inin in tlie flat 
insets will Ix' for him a kind of magic k('y for the inlerprelatioii 
of all the surroundings, and he will lu' ahh* to give himself 
th(‘ consoling illusion that he knows llu' s('(‘i('ls of the world, 

I once look with me for a walk on tlu' Fincian Hill a hoy 
liom an chmu'iilary school who was studying gc'omelrical 
drawing an<l was familiar with the analysis of (lit g('om(‘trieal 
(igUK's. \\ h(Mi we reached th(' lofty terraev from which one 
looks down on (he Fiaz/a d(’l Fo[)oIo and the wi<h* expanse 
of the city, I said to liim — how all maiTs work lorms a 
gri'al colU’clion of g(‘omelri(*al figmes.'* \ (uy plain to he seen 
wt'ic the rectangles, cllij>ses, triangles, semi-cinles, wliicli 
pciforale<l and adornc'd in a hundnal different ways th(' gray 
rectangular facades of the huildings. Such widespread uni- 
formity seemed to prove tlu' limitation of human intelligence. 
In contrast, in a neighhouring plot, grass and flowers displayed 
in suprenu' degri'c the infinil** variety of nature's forms. 

The child had never made these ohservations; lie had 
studied the angles, the sides and the construct ion of the geo- 
metric figures drawn, without thinking of anything else, and 
feeling only bored hy the dull work which he had to do. At 
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fast he laughed at the idea of man piling up gconietrie figuvei^, 
ilien he grew intere>ted and gazed for a long time; I saw in 
his fare a keen expression of thought. 

To the right of the Ponte Margherita a building was in 
(X)Uise of conslruetion, and the body of it eoiisisled of reel- 
angles. “‘'llow' hard they are working”, 1 said, alluding to the 
workmen. Then we went to the grassplot, and remained silent 
for a time looking at the grass whieh grows spontaneously. 
‘"It is beautifur’, said the boy, l)ut that ‘beaut if uP referred 
U) the inner movement of his own mind. 

I thought then that in the observation of the geom<'lri(‘al 
forms in the flat insets, and in that of the plants <ullivaled 
by llic children and seen growing under lludr own eyt‘s, ihen^ 
exist precious sources of si)iritual education also. 

Another preoccupation of th(‘ ordinary teacher is tliat 
she has to widen the knowle<lge of the child through continual 
applications to the surroundings, or through generalizations. 
“Making him see everything”, ^Tefhut on everything'’ is an 
anxious busim^ss, and, unfortunately, d(‘slroys his youthful 
(Mirrgy. dejirives him crmdly of everything which would raise 
inl(Me>t in him. It is the st)iritual part of that fatal interven- 
tion of the adult who wants to substitute h(u*self for the child 
and act for him, and, in doing so, erects the most serious 
obstacle to his development. Beauties which, when discoveied 
by the child himself in the world which surrounds him would 
bring him time after tinu^, joy and satisfaction, give rise to 
the tedium of mental inertia when the gay flowery path be- 
comes the subject of instruction l)y an adult. 

Let the mistress tlien cease from worrying herself about 
‘applications’, urged by the fear tlial the child, as so many 
want to insinuate, will be miseraldy held up by the material 
which we have limited and which we have substituted for the 
greatness of variety in the things offered by nature and by the 
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\ail eiiviroiinienl which surrounds the child in school and at 
home. 

If the child, by exercising himself with the sense-material, 
has >liengthened Ids power of distinguishing one thing from 
another, and has opened up the pathways of his mind to a 
continually growing avidity for work, he has certainly become 
a more perfect and intelligent observer than at first, and 
anyone* who i.-> interested in things on a small scale will be the 
moKr interested in great things. 

We ought to expe(!t from normal children the spontaneous 
cn(juiiy into the .surrouiidiugs, or, as I put it, the voluntary 
(ixploialion of llu* environment. In this case the children ure 
overjoyed with every nt*w discovery which they make; that 
giv<‘s lliem a sense of digidly and satiNfadion, which encourages 
I hen I to go on indefinitely to se(*k new sensations in the sur- 
foundings, and r(*nders lluMii voluntary observers. 

The lea<h<*r ought to limit her elTorts to keeping watch 
with the utmost vigilance for the tifm* when the child reaches 
g(‘neralizations in id<*a'^. For e\amj)le, on one occasion one 
of our little ones, aged four, whilst he was rumdng on the 
leriMce, slop[)ed to cry out- “-‘’Oh, the sky is blue!’’ and stood 
still for long lime to gaze at the expanse of the heavens. 

Oiu* day, on entering one of the Childreirs Houses, five 
or six little ones came to a stand-still round me, all silent, 
gently caressing iny hands and my dress, saying — ‘‘It is 
snux)!!),"' ‘*Il is velvet''. Then many others drew near, and 
all of thetn with serious countenances and expressions of 
intense attention said, as they touched me, the same words. 
The mistress wanted to interfere to set me free; I made a sign 
to her not to move, and I myself stood motionless and silent, 
admiring that volimlary activity of the little ones. The 
gieatest triumph of our educational method will always be 
this — to obtain the sponlaueoiis progress of the child. 
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On one occasion when a child was making a drawing by 
Riling in with coloured pencils a figure already drawn in 
outline — a tree, to be precise — he laid hold of a red pencil with 
which to fill in the colour of the trunk. The mistress was aiiout 
to intervene, saying — ""Do you think trees have red trunks?'’ 
1 restrained her and allowed the child to (‘olour the tree red. 
This drawing was precious for us, because it revealed llie fact 
that the child was not an exact observer of his surroundings. 
But he continued in class the exercises in (*olour sense. He 
used to go with companions into the garden and had many 
< hances of observing the colour of tree-trunks; when the action 
of the senses became strong enough to direct the attention of 
the child naturally to the colours around him there would 
come one wondeiful moment when he would see that the 
trunk of a tree is not red; just as the other child, whilst raiung 
al'oul, discovered that the sky was blue. Indeed, one day he 
look up a brown pencil to colour the trunk, and made the 
branches and the leaves green. Eater on, he coloured all the 
liranclies brown also, using green only for the leaves. 

In thi> way we gain proofs of the inlellecJual |)i ogress 
of the child. 

We do not create observers by saying — ‘"Observe", but 
by sut)|)lying the means of observation; and this inalerial 
educates the senses. Once this connection between the child 
and his environment is established, his progress is assured, 
because the more acaite senses enable him to observe his sur- 
roundings better, whilst the latter, attracting his attention by 
their variety, continue the sense education. 

If, instead of this, we leave out sense education, recogni- 
tion of the properties of bodies comes to form part of (!ulture, 
which is limited precisely by recognitions learnt and re- 
membered; and they remain sterile. That is to say, when the 
teacher has taught, according to the old methods, the names 
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(if the (;<>l()itrs, she has iiiipailed knowledge about deternunate 
(jualities, hut slie has not developed the interest in colour, 
rhe child will learn those colours forgetting them over and 
over again, and he will not go beyond the limits of the teacher’s 
h'ssons. When the teacher in the old style has suggested the 
generalization of the idea by saying, for example, ‘^What is 
the colour of this llower, of this ribbon?” probably the atten- 
tion of the child will remain fixed in dull fashion on the 
specimens olTered him by the teacher. 

If vvf* comparfi the child with a watch or any other com- 
plicated mechanism, \v(‘ may say that th(‘ old method can be 
liktmcd lo what w(‘ do when \\c press v\ith the thumb on the 
t<‘clli of the tnolionle^s wIkm'Is lo make tlumi go round, in which 
caM* the 'turning’ corresponds exactly with the driving force 
appli(‘d bv the ihund). This i> the e([uivalerit of the cu1lun‘ 
which is limit(*d to* the woik <d the teacher. I’lu* new method, 
how(‘V('r, r(*sc!nl>l(\s winding-up, which s(‘ls into imh'pembmt 
motion all the mechani>m, motion which is diitath deptmdent 
on th(* rnachim* and not on tin* woik of the person who has 
wound it up. Similarly, tlic iiuh'pcndent numlal dtw (‘lopmenl 
of lh(' child conlinut‘> indefinit<’ly and is in dircM t dependence 
on tli<' numlal powaus of tlu' ( hihl himself and not on the 
l('acher’s work. 

The movement, that is. inde])endent mental acli\ity, 
arises in our case, from the education of the senses, and is 
maintained by inUdligence as an observer. Just so does the 
sporting dog owe his cleverness to tlu' special acmteness of his 
senses and not to education given by his master; moreover, 
the practice which he gets in hunting by continually sharpen- 
ing the sense faculties, gives the dog pleasure in the chase 
and then a passion for it. The same may be said of the pianist 
who, improving his musical sense and his manipulative skill 
together, develops a growing love for extracting new harmonies 
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from his instrument whilst the exercise is still further 
strengthening the sense and the dexterity. lie is thus launched 
on the way to a perfection which will have as its limits onlj 
his own personal powers. A pliysicist, on the contrary, might 
know all the laws of harmony which will form part of his 
scientific training, yet he may not he aide to execute the 
simplest musical composition; his culture, however extensive, 
w'ill have limits defined hy the hranch of his scieniv which, 
deals with acoustics. 

Our educational aim for early (‘hildhood shouhl he that 
of ludping development, not conferring ('ultun'. Tlu'ndore 
after having olfer^'d to the (diild the matcMial suilahh* lor the 
dev(dop!n<‘nt of tlu‘ senses, we ought to wait f(U* the facMilly 
of ol)MMvation to unfohl itself. 

The Touchstone, Very often one is amazed hy the fact 
llial children Jiot only make independiuil ohservations on lludr 
en\ ironnuMil, nolieing things which at first they did not dis- 
tinguish iti it, hut llial they s(*(‘tn to observe and to (Munpare 
iliem with wlial they leniemher. They exprt^ss opinions whieli 
seem marvellous, for they reveal to us that some children 
iorm within tlioms(d\es a kind of “lom hstone’ which we do not 
possess. 'Fhoy compare external things with the imag<‘s which 
tluiy have fixed in their minds, and they show judgment which 
suiprising in its accura<*y. On oru^ o<*casion in a class- 
room in Barcelona, a workman entered carrying in his luind 
a pane of glass which was to be replaced ifi one of the class- 
roon) windows. A child five years old called out — ‘‘The glass 
does not fit, it is too small”. Only when he applied the glass 
did the workman find that it was too short by about a centimetre. 

Two children of five and six, in a Children’s House in 
Berlin, carried on the following discussion — “Do you think 
that the ceiling is three metres high?” “No, it is about three. 
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metres, twenty-five centimetres”. When measured the distance 
proved to he somewhat over three metres. 

A child five years old on seeing a lady enter, says to her — 
‘‘The colour of your dress is exactly the same as that of the 
flower whicli is out there.” The lady goes into the next room 
where she finds a flower which was not visible from the room 
she had entered, and, comparing the flower with her dress 
finds tin? two colours to he amazingly alike. Apparently the 
lady’s ability was limited to recognizing the identity of the 
colours when they were placed side by side; but the child 
possessed a power beyond this; he had an inward fixed standard 
to whicli he (ould refer both the flower and the dress, jir^l as 
we have a fixed unit of measure which permits us to judge the 
relationships between things to be measured and a fixed stone 
of comparison by which other stones can be judged. 

The touchstone, which produces such wonderful results 
in children, and which sets them on a plane very different 
from ours and often inaccessible to us, is worthy of being 
considered as a fact unknown until to-day. It seems that at 
eerlain periods in life there exist possibilities of making 
mental aci|uisitions whi(;h are no longer possible at other ages. 
A fact which is clearly evident to everybody is the capacity 
many times mentioned which little children have for remember- 
ing and rejiroducing the sounds of language and for learning 
the words of it. 

The age at which language is imprinted in indelible 
fashion is the period in which nature has established an extra- 
ordinary sensitivity adapted to fixing accents and words. In 
life one cannot go backwards, and what the mind accpiired 
(juring its sensitive period is a permanent possession for all 
life, one whicli can never be acquired at any other period, 
"^riius in the early acquisition of sense impressions and in the 
fixation of movements there are periods in childhood which, 
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if they pass without bearing fruit, ran never be replaced in 
their effects. 

Once our attention is directed to this fact, we will see 
small variations which often illustrate it. The child of three 
is able to repeat forty times in succession an exercise (e.g. the 
solid insets) which the child of six cannot repeat more than 
five or six times in succession. However the child of six can 
do things of higher standing than those possible to the child 
of three, things of which the very small child would not only 
be incapable but which would be quite strange to him. 

This interesting fact is repeated in normal matters. The 
intensely formative period of early childhood is also that in 
which there may be established a form of perfect obedience, 
the external element of which was fixed as a tendency to 
imitation. When, however, one goes dei'ply into this pheno- 
?nenon. and wIkmi surrounding (unmmstances are favourable 
to tlie development of the child and therefore to his dee|>esl 
< vpressions, one sees that there exists in the child a tendency 
towards a wonderfid adaptability to the human beings who 
surround him, a trait in which we ought to seek to establish a 
base for love and good feeling towards all human beings. 
I ater on, except in cases of unusually lofty moral perfection 
due to exceptional forces, there will no longer exist this form 
of obedience; there will be only reasoned agreement or 
enforced submission. 

The same phenomenon is shown with extraordinary 
clearness in the development of religious feelings. The little 
child has a tendency which one cannot describe better than 
by calling it the sensitive period of the soul in which it has 
intuitions and religious urges which are surprising to anyone 
who has not observed the child to whom it was made possible 
to express the needs of his inner life. It seems then that little 
children are exceptionally endowed with supernatural intui- 
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lions, are miraculously called by divine grace, though ration- 
ally it is not possible to give them that religious education 
which later, in the so-called age of reason, the child can 
absorb, whilst the man will grow greater through intelligence 
illuminated by faith. 

'Fhe sensitive jieriod is always a base for wonderful 
acquisitions which the man will no longer be able to gain at 
a (lifrerenl ag(i. 

Mniltil onh't\ 11ie mind of ifie little (liild is certainly 
not vt>id of knowledge' or ideas when the education of the 
s('nst»s tx'gifis, |)ui the images are confused together on the 
edge of the abyss. That chaos <d tlu* mind has no need of 
otlier new things, but it d(»es need order among those which 
exist in it. It begins to distinguish all the characters of things. 
It distinguishes (juantity from quality, and separates what is 
form from what is colour. It distinguishes dimensions accord- 
ing to tludr fretpiency of (»ccurrence, in objc'cts long and short, 
thick or thin, large or small. It separates colours into groups 
calling them by their names — white, green, red, blue, yellow, 
vioh't, black, orange, brown, pink. It distinguishes colour in 
its intensities, calling the two extremes light and dark. Taste 
is separated from odours; smoothness, from softness; sounds 
from noises. 

As the child had learnt to put everything in its place in 
its surroundings, one result of the education of the senses was 
the orderly arrangement of mental images. That is the first 
orderly act which has to be done in the mind; it is the first 
point of departure because mental life unfolds by avoiding 
obstacles. 

The conquest of the external w^orld in its sense aspects 
will now" be easy and orderly. The orderliness which has been 
started has prepared tlie conditions. 
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I’his was what was done by those men who have become 
brilliant in the opinion of the world. They began by distin- 
guishing things, grouping them, classifying them, inventing 
names by which to identify tliem, and deciding to what uses 
they could be put. They wedded exact knowledge with scientific 
language. 

And this was the beginning of all the sciences which deal 
with existing things, was the first chapter in the history of 
future discoveries. It was the man trained in this knowledge 
of the world who proceeded in the light of knowledge to create 
progress, the man who looked across the darkness of ignorance, 
a dark abyss, impassible and immutable. 
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Silence : Ahstractions Materialized 

One of the differences belvveen our inelhod and those 
generally used in the schools for the education of normal 
children hears reference to the way of education. 

Perhaps the ‘silence’ may serve to illustrate tlu‘ idea. 

Iji the ordinary schools there is discussed a stale of 
normal order which is accepted although it has never been 
defined. It is that state in which the behaviour of the class 
makes it possible for the master to give a lesson. 

As, however, the class is acting under compulsion the 
tendency is to drift from that mediocre stale of order into 
a disorder in which movements of all kinds, unco-(»rdinated 
and purposeless, create noise and restlessness which make 
the giving of a lesson difficult or impossible; that is, it 
disturbs the working order. There must in such a case be 
an energetic call for ‘silence’, indicating with this very word 
the working order. 

So the ‘medium order’ is not only something already 
attained, but is normal and customary; a simple command 
suffices to obtain it. 

By our method, the medium order (which, however, has 
another form which results from the individual labours of 
the pupils) is a point of departure, for climbing to a higher 
level by means of a step not yet reached and unknown. 
'Silence is then a positive victory which must be gained 
through knowledge and experience. 
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Knowledge^ therefore, is applied to considering tlie* 
slightest movements, to controlling actions in every detail, in 
order to obtain the absolute immobility which leads to silence 
— a striking idea, new, never before evaluated. In the ordi-* 
nary sc^hools the call for silence is intended to bring back 
affairs into their normal condition. 

By contrast, the sileiice of immobility suspends the 
normal life, suspends useful work, has no practical aim. All 
its importance, all its fascination, springs from the fact that, 
by sus[)efHling the <'ofnmunal life, it raises the individual to 
a higher level when? utility does not exist but where it is the 
<()n(juest of self which calls him. 

WIkui vv<‘ find that little children of three or four a<k 
‘to have th(‘ silence' or when, having been invitenl. th(*y re>|)ond 
at onc(‘ with the kecMU'sl interest, we hav(‘ plain proofs that 
('hildn'u have a tendency towards elevatif)n and that they 
enjoy tlu‘ higluM’ pleasures. Many peoph* hav(‘ been present 
on s(»ine one of tlu'se astonishing occasions wlum, a mislnvss 
having b(‘gun to write on the blackboard tlie wonl ‘^ilence' 
in order t(» obtain it, even before she has completed the word 
they perceive that profound silence has invaded tlie place* 
where, an instant before, forty or fifty little ones had been 
intent on their occupations. 

The motor life was suspended, by contagion, instantane- 
ously. Some child had read the first letters and had under- 
stood that the order for silence was coming; by suspending 
his own movements, he started the performance which each 
of the others at once guessed at, and joined in with him. And 
so silence (’ailed for silence, without a single voice having: 
asked for it by speech. 

Similar comparisons may be made wdth respect to all' 
the activities of the two different types of schools. 
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A certain medium level represents ‘good' in the ordinary 
schools — a ‘good’ which is not defined, but which as a 
matter of custom restricts the ^cholastic leVel which is aimed 
at. 

In our schools we set out from a medium ‘good’, which 
i> that attained spontaneously by individual work, in order 
to rise to a higher condition, towards a goal of perfection. 

It is evident that if there does not exist in the child as a 
matter of necessity a tendency which renders this elevation 
possible it will never be reached in practice. 

If it does exist, and if it shows itself in undoubted 
success, we ought, as educators, to feel that a new iluty illu- 
mines our mission. 

The education of the senses may serve to illustrate this 
idea. It is known that many educationists havcj considered 
education of the senses to be a mistake. That is b(j<‘aus(*, by 
taking the ‘medium’ life as the end, the education of the senses 
(•allies a deviation from the natural way of learning. 

Objects are regard(‘d in their entirety, as a (’ond)ination 
of (jualiti(\s, as possessing many characters. The rose will 
have its colours and its odours; the marble -vase its form and 
its weight, and so on. The lesson on acttual objecis just as 
they are is then the correct thing. This is the reasoning 
which regards as finality the medium order of things. 

If we, however, consider the medium order not as a 
fixed end, but as a point of departure we may find out by 
intuition that little children notice spontaneously much more 
than the object lessons dream of explaining, because, natu- 
rally, they are left free to observe in accordance with their 
own instinct; they are not hindered by organic inhibition, 
that is, by the fear of acting by themselves. 

I say “intuition” because even if we have not studied 
methodically spontaneous child reactions we can understand 
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>u<:h a truth eiiipirically. The child possesses a vital tendency 
to explore his surroundings, however great, as he also tends* 
to listen to language; he must get to know the external worlds 

he must learn to speak, drivtm hy a pressing instinct. It is, 

we ^ay, a perio<l of the senses in his life which makes him 

ohserve in this way the things around him, like the sounds 

of the human voice. 

'^her(^ is no nee<l to illustrate objects for him: the only 
need is |r) refrain from stifling the instinct of observation 
which nalur<* has given him. 

If w(‘ want to help him wo must place ourselves on a 
higher b*v(‘l. We mtisl give him more than be could obtain 
b\ bis unaided elVorls. 

May I b(‘ permilt(Ml to makt* a strong asscnlion— - that 
wo (Might to give him llu' philosophy of things. 

Let Us begin with abstraction. Abstract ideas an* syn* 
tliclic conci'plions of the mind, winch. d(*la(‘lHMl from actual 
objects abstract from them some cjualiliivs held in common, 
which do not iwist of th<Mns(d\(\s hut exist in the actual tilings. 
For f'xample, win’ght is an ah^trailion ; it does not exi^t !»y 
itself- only heavy olijeels exist. 

In the sa nu* way one considers form and colour. These 
words stand for al)slraelions which are synthetic in them- 
selves heeaiise they mass together in one single idea, in an 
ahslracl manner, a <|ualily scattered in various ways over an 
infinite nurnher of real things. The children who love to 
stroke tilings materially rather than just to look at them, 
appear to have minds which are less open to abstract ideas. 
But here there comes in a fine distinction. Is it the absence 
of the object which makes the abstraction inaccessible to 
the child* or is it real mental incapacity for grasping that 
synthesis of many things which is an abstract idea of quality? 
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If we succeed in materializing the idea, presenting it in 
a form adapted to the child, that of tangible objects, will 
his mind be capable of grasping it, of interesting himself 
deeply in it? 

The sense material may certainly be considered from 
this point of view as materialised abstraction. It presents 
colour, dimension, form, odour, sound, in a tangible and 
distinct manner and arranged in grades which permit of llu^ 
(lassificalion and analysis of qualities. 

When the child linds himself in front of the material he 
applies himself to it with a serious, concentrated cdTorl which 
seems to draw^ out the best there is in him. It actually apjM'ars 
that children ai<‘ found making con(|uesls greater than their 
minds an* caj)al)h' of; the material (>j)ens up to tluur inlelHg- 
euce wav^ otherwise inaccessibh* in tlu‘ ag(‘ of cliilclluxx!. 

It is by way of this material that comenlration is attain- 
ed, for it includ(*s things fitted to ab'^orb lla^ intense* att(*nlioii 
of tlie child. 

// Comparison behccan the Edacation of normal Children, and 

that of those mentally deficient. 

Knowing that this edmalional method for normal 
children has its origin in the method which hard and Seguin 
elaboraltxl for children mentally dcific icnt, many have object- 
ed that it is impossible to apply one and the same treatment 
to the two classes of childion. More and more at the present 
time is it the tendency to distinguish mental levels with increas- 
ing accuracy, recognizing and treating differently those who 
from the point of view of intelligence are differently endow- 
ed, e.g. the supernormal, 

I think it well, therefore, to point out the difference 
which our method recognizes so clearly between children 
rich in vital spirit and those who are poor in it. The same 
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means used in both cases provoke different reactions, and 
M.*rve to establish an extremely illustrative (Comparison, 

The first and fundamental difference between a child 
mentally inferior and a normal child, when placed in front 
of the same material, is that the defec'tive child does not show' 
spontaneous inter(‘st. It is necessary to ask for his attention con- 
tinuiill) and actively, inviting him to observe, to compare, 
exliorting him to do something. 

I.et us suppcjse that we are using as our first object a 
piece of the solid insets. The exercise, as we know, consists 
in taking the cylinders out of their plac'cs, putting them on 
the table, mixing them up, and then replacing tliem, each in 
its (»wn place. 

For the child who is apathetic and mtuitally weak, it 
would be necessary, however, to begin with exencises in 
which the stinudi are more strongly contrasting and vvoidd be 
reached in this exercise after many others had been taken. 

For normal children this is the first object which may 
be presented, and from among all the sense material this is 
the obj(‘ci preferred by little children of two and a half to 
lhre<‘ and a half yt^ars of age. 

For defectives, when they reached this object, it wa> 

n(*cessary to attract their altcuilion continually and firmly, 
inviting observation and comparison; the cliild, having 

gathered all the cylinders once into their (daces, stopped, 

and the game was finished. When the defective made mis- 
takes, he had to be corrected, or urged to correct himself, and 
even when he managed to recognize a mistake it generally 
left him indifferent. 

It is different with the normal (diild who of his own free 
will takes the liveliest interest in the game, corrects himself, 
while the correction itself leads to an intensification of his 
attention on the differences in dimensions and in making 

comparisons among them. 
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When the normal child is absorbed in his work he refuses 
interference from those who want lo step in and help him; he 
wants to be left alone with his problem. The result is a volum 
tai7 activity which has a much higher value than simply clear- 
ing up the differences between things. Used in this way the 
material reveals itself as a key which puts the child in com- 
munication with himself, and opens his mind to expression 
and activity. 

Concentration on a voluntary exerense repealed a great 
many times is the index to the superiority of the normal child. 

Anotlier difference is found in the distinction which the 
normal child is capable of making between essential things 
and secondary things whi«*h often serve to throw the others 
into relief. 

It has been said that there enters into the ediK'alion of 
the senses the isolation of the sense which is lo he exercised. 
Thus, when estahlishing tactile differences it is a good plan 
lo isolah) the child from visual impressions, either hy making 
the surroundings dark or by covering up bis eyes with a 
bandage. In other (^ases, silence is what is required. 

All these methods are instrumental in helping tl)e normal 
child to concentrate on one isolated stimulus; they strengthen 
his interest in it. 

On the contrary, the defective child is easily distracted 
l)y these very methods; he is led away by them from the prin- 
cipal subject which ought to be claiming his attention. In 
darkness, he easily falls asleep, or he becomes unruly. It is 
the bandage which attracts his attention instead of the sense 
stimulus on which he was expected lo fix his mind; thus the 
exercise degenerates into a useless game or an outburst of 
meaningless joy. 

Finally, there is another fact specially worthy of notice; 
It is that both for defectives and for normal children, excel- 
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lent re.hiills are produced by Seguin’s ‘lesson in three stages^ 
which so simply and so clearly links up the word with the 
idea a(‘quired. 

That ought to make us reflect that the difference between 
the higher and the lower mentality diminishes and becomes 
less noticeable when the child is in the condition to receive 
like a passive* creature lessojis based on the activity of the 
teacher who acts over him. 

The simple and psychologically perfect lesson of Seguin 
su<!ce(‘(ls in its aim in both cases. 

This is cl(‘ar and eloquent proof that individual differ- 
(aices are nn^ealed and intensified only through spontaneous 
work and in ex})r(‘ssion whicli has iu)t been incilfnl — that is. 
in the direct manifestations of the inner impulses. 

The association of the name with the sense perception 
in S('guin’s b'sson succ(*eds not only in fixing that association 
in the mind of the defeiiive child, but also pajtly in imneasing 
his penvptive powtn*. The defecliv<‘ is ludped by that lessors 
to observt' tin* object b(^lter: it seems now to be doubly attached 
to him 'by appt'arance and by name. 

normal chihl has no ne(‘d for this help iti observing. 
His observation is at a stage preceding tlie need for the 
less(»n. lb' re('<'ives the lessoji with great joy when he has 
already fixed the sense distinctions. The lesson on Uie name 
then clarifies and compb'te.N his own vobmtary work. Tlie 
id(‘a is known, it lives through his own work; and now comes 
the baptism, th(' name, the coiKsc'c'ration. It is interesting to 
watch the chibrs intense joy when ho has associated a name 
with somelliing about wlii(‘h he has learned something through 
his senses. 

I remember having taught one day to a small girl who 
W'as not yet three tlie names of tliree colours, 
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I got the children to place one of their little tables in 
front of the window, and, having seated invself in one of their 
chairs, I made the child sit down in a similar one, on my 
light hand. I had on the table six pieces of colour, in pairs 
of the same colour — red, blue and yellow. As a first exercise 
1 put Ixdore the child one of the tablets, and asked her to 
find its match, and this 1 repealed for all three* colours, g(*tting 
the similar pairs arranged in a column. Then I pass(*d on 
to Seguiirs three stages. The little one learnt to ree'ognize 
the respec'live* names of the three colours. 

She* was so delighted that she looked at nu^ for a long 
lime and then b(*gan to dance about. 1, as I watched her 
daiu ing in front of me, said to her laughing — “Do you know 
the colours?"’ And she always n*plif*d as she danc(*d on*— 
'“Ves"", This joy of hers had no end: she (ontinued to dance 
round that '-he might h(‘ar the same <jueslion n'pealed, and 
answer it with her enthusiastic “Yes’". 

Tlie defective child, on the contrary, is helped by the 
lesson to understand the materials; his attention is directed 
insisl(*nliy on the contrasting dilTereiu'es, and in the end he 
gels interested in them and begins to work; the object in itself 
did not possess a stimulus strong enough to rouses his energy. 

/ Comparison hot ween our Teaxhing and experimental 

Psycholofry. 

Tlune is generally neglected a very interesting emnpari- 
son between the research of hard on the education of children 
who are deaf-mutes and defectives, and that attempt which 
was made much later through the work of the Germans 
Fechner and Weber (and then Wundt) to subject psychology 
to experimental research made by means of instruments and 
measurements. 
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hard, who lived about tlie time of the French Revolution, 
wah led by his scientific studies on diseases of the ear to 
experiment with education on a positive basis, looking for 
reactions which, by exciting the senses systematically, would 
stimulate attention and awaken intelligence and motor acti- 
vity. The objects which he had in mind had therefore the 
real meaning of stimuli. 

Later, Feehner, Weber, and Wundt tried to found a 
psychology on experimental bases, beginning by testing the 
sensitivity which existed in normal individuals in respect of 
minimum stimuli; aiming at determining with mathematical 
exactitude what times of reaction to the stimuli were displayed 
by the various subjects which were acted on. Importance 
was given to the olijects by the possibility of their being more 
or dir(H!lly a means of measurement. I’hey formed the 
instrumentiirium of estesiomelry, the measurement of sensibility. 

The two lines of research, born independently, were 
carried on independently, the first creating as it expanded 
scliools for deaf-mutes and mental defeilives, the second 
founding institutes of estesiometry, whiidi had for their 
purpose experimental research directed to building up a new 
science. 

All these reseanh workers, however, seeing that they 
based the construction of their instruments on the sensitive 
iraclions of the man, arrived at a determination of olijects 
for the most part analogous and similar to one another, 
although they would constitute in the one case material for 
the education of the senses and in the other a kind of arsenal 
for psycho-sensational measurements. 

The aim of the two lines of research, so much alike in the 
matter of their constructive bases, is therefore quite opposite. 

As a matter of fact, estesiometry is seeking for the 
smallest stimuli perceptible to a man already fully developed 
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or to a child developed to a standard corresponding to his 
pure and simple demonstration. 

The importance of such demonstrations was to show 
that mental facts are susceptible to mathematic^al measure- 
ment. And it included the idea, which was considered almost 
as an axiom, that the manner of feeling, or rather of perceiv- 
ing (tliat is, recognizing) stimuli was an absolutely natural 
quality, not dependent on knowledge, or on the methodi('al 
working of the mind, or on intellectual education; that is, 
it is not dependent on those artificial mental differences which 
result from educ*ation. 

Seeing if one thing is larger or smaller than another, 
feeling if a minute object has come into conta<‘l with our skin 
etc. are experiences common to all, and individual differerujes 
are characters derived from nature, whicli normally creates 
its own variations, and which therefore makes men more or 
less sensitive just as it makes them more or less inlelligcnl, 
more or less markedly dark or fair. Its judgments therefore 
were considered as judgments on the man in his natural 
mental development. In fact psychology is intended later to 
determine the characters corresponding to the various mental 
levels associated with each age. and associated with indivi- 
dual variations, (of normal, sub-normal people etc.). 

In place of this method, Ilard proposed to set up maxi- 
mum stimuli which were in strong contrast in order to attract 
to them the sense faculty of children shut out from their 
environment and incapable of obtaining in the ordinary way 
precise knowledge of it; he meant to lead them on, by repeatc;d 
exercises, to perceive, step by step< contrasts less abrupt 
and differences more minute in the separate qualities present- 
ed to them. In this case, it is not a simple test which is being 
carried out on the subject in order to demonstrate his mental 
condition but a modifying action which is directed towards 
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tilt! int<*llig<*iia! m oiiF r to awakfn il, to kindle eonlact with 
the external world, l<» eHtnriale itr> iharaelers with precision, 
aial l«i hiing into a liainHifiy of interests tFie intellect and the 
outer realitie?>. 

A modifying action which incrcaM“, the power of discri- 
iniiKitioti i^ a inn; anti ptopet educational action. 

Education of the M*nM‘-> Icad-^ to a perfecting of the 
dilTeiciiiial pcuccpiion of 'stimuli. l)y nH*ans of repeated 

exeicis<;s. 

'I here tfierefoie, a '-en^e laliK ation wliich gener- 

ally given no ccui'^ideiation in lesealche^ made* in mental 
clevelopMM'nl, hut whi* h is a facti»r which has to he tonsidered. 

for e\aniph‘, 1 have (dt<‘n u^cmI as mental tests 

cuhes vaiyiiig in si/e and plac<‘d at dilhnent distances. From 
among iIicm* tlie child fiad i(» U‘c(»gni/c tin* smalh^st and the 
largcNt, wliilst the (hionomctci was nicasnring tin* time of 
KMction which elapsed hctwt'cn tin* (annmand and the 
response, and error was noh‘d. 

I Used to repeat that in surh an <‘\[)<‘riment tlie factor of 
education was foigotten, and hy that I iiuwnt sense edneation. 

On? ehildnm liav«\ among ilu* tcMi hing material used for 
the edneation of tli<‘ sen>es, a sen id's o| |(*n euhd's giadualed 
in tneii dimmisions. Ilid' f'xt'reisd* donsists in plaeing on the 
ground on a daik-eold)urd*dl nig all tlie duhes, wliieh are 
eoId)nrdMl pale pink, ami then Iniilding up the Uower\ placing 
at the hasd' the* largest enhe ami then tlie others in succession 
np td) the smallest. The child must choose frd>m the carpet, 
every lime, the largd^sl enhe. This game is found to be most 
amusing evem hy children of two and a half years old, who, 
direetlv they have built np the tower, knock it down with 
liltle blows, admire the pink shapes as they lie on the dark 
background, and begin the eonslruotion all over again, for 
an itulpfinite niiml)er of times. 
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If there were exposed to these tests one of my children 
between three and four years of age, and one of the children 
from the first class in the elementary school between six and 
seven years of age, mine would undoubtedly show a shorter 
reaction period, and would be much readier to choose the 
largest cube and the smallest from the heap, and they would 
make no mistakes. 

The same may be said about tests in colour sense, tactile 
sense, etc. 

This fact, in a fundamental manner, strikes at intentions 
of psychometry (and, in general, of all experimental psycho- 
logy based on tests), because it displaces in age the mental 
levels which it considered absolute as a natural variation 
in individuals. 

This educational method may also be taken into consi- 
deration by the advocates of expciimcntal psychology who 
hope to estimate by means of instantaneous reactions the 
level of mental development, almost making an absolute 
measure of the whole through one detail, as one would do if 
one were to calculate the growth of the body at various ages 
by measuring the height. Systematic exercise of the senses 
would upset these proportions, showing that they have not 
demonstrated an absolute feature in mental growth. 

If it is desired to obtain from experimental psychology 
a practical application, wherever it may be attempted, to the 
reform of educational methods in schools, then the mistake 
in principle becomes all the clearer. 

If scientific pedagogy is to be established it will have 
to take as the starting-point active and modifying stimuli, and 
not measuring stimuli. 

This standard constituted the very beginning of my 
researches. It succeeded in practice in establishing an experi- 
mental pedagogy for normal children, and, at the same time, 
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in iTvealing menial (jualities which had not previously been 
known in children. 

The psychology of the study, with its reactions and its 
tests, introduced into elementary schools to reform them, has 
not succeeded in influencing the practical work in the school 
itself or changing its methods of education. 

TTie logical consequence has merely been to catch a 
glimpse of the possibility of modifying examinations, that is, 
tests of the scholar, and for a time English-speaking America 
seemed very keen on considering seriously the substitution 
of the scientific examination of individual altitudes for the 
old examination, that is, for the testing of what had been 
learnt. There was thus placed at the end of the studies the 
same examination as that adopted in institutes of a profes- 
sional character for the admission of men to work. 

On the other hand, Itard’s studies had immediate practi- 
cal results in the heart itself of education, and resulted in the 
curing of partly deaf children, who regained their hearing 
by the strengthening of their auditory faculty by means of 
exercise; and at the same time they regained speech. From 
this beginning there arose the education of the real deaf-mutes, 
and then of the defectives. 

The schooLs established throughout Switzerland, 
Germany, France and America spread this work of redemp- 
tion of unhappy (diildren, and raised the mental and social 
level of all the (!hildren who were affected by them. 

And directly the same methods were introduced into the 
schools for normal children, a profound change in the school 
W'as the result, an elevation of the personality of the child 
which has spread through the whole world the social concep- 
tion of independence and the liberation of the child. 
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WRITTEN LANGUAGE 


Ought our pedagogic conception of aiding the natural 
^development of the child to he arrested by an artificial 
acquirement derived exclusively from the work of civiliza- 
tion; by this I mean written language? How does this concern 
Avriting and reading? Here we have clearly a (jueslion of 
leaching, and this teaching does not take into account the 
nature of man. We have reached the moment in which it is 
nec'cssary to face in education tlic problem of culture and there- 
fore of the efforts necessary to acquire it, even by the sacrifice 
of natural impulses. Every one knows that reading and 
writing form the first tasks of the school; the first affliction 
of the man who has to sacrificte his own nature to the require- 
ments of civilization. 

Those who, with regard to this question, were concerning 
themselves with the child himself, came to the conclusion that 
it was best to delay as long as possible so painful a task, and 
they considered the age of eight years just suitable for so 
difficult a problem. Generally speaking, the leaching of the 
alphabet and of writing is begun at the age of six, it being 
considered almost a sin to introduce early childhood 
to the alphabet and written words. Written language is in 
fact, like the second dentition, of use only in an advanced 
stage of development. It is language which enables us to 
express thought which is already logically organized, and 
to obtain from books the ideas of a vast number of distant, 
unseen people, or of those who have died in ages long past. 
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As long as the child is, because of his immaturity, incapable* 
of using this language, he may be excused from the hard 
labour of learning it. 

We, however, believe that the solution may be arrived 
at tlirougfi a more profound study of the problem. Above 
all there will have to be considered an infinite number of 
(‘iTors in the method of teaching writing. This is not the 
place to discuss them, but one example, that of the method 
UNcd by Seguin to teach writing to defectives will suffice to 
illustrate our point. Another problem for study, is that of 
considering writing in itself, analysing it into its factors. By 
trying to separate them into independent exercises, they can be 
adapted to various ages and thus distributed according to the 
natural powers of the ithild. Iliis is the principle inspiring, 
our method wliich will be illuslratcHl in the following pages. 

\m: OLD METHODS OF TEACHING READING AND 
WRITING. 

Criticism of Srpuin\H method of teaching writing 

Seguin does not present in his treatise on teaching any 
reasoned out methods for teaching writing. Here is the sub- 
stam*e of his way of teaching writing. 

“In order to carry a child on from drawing strictly so- 
called to writing, which is the immediate application of it, the 
teacher needs only to call the letter D a portion of a circle sup- 
ported at its extremities against a vertical line, and A, two 
sloping lines joined at the top and crossed by a horizontal line, 
and so on.” 

“It is no longer then a question of knowing how the child 
will learn to write; he draws, then he will write. After that 
it is not necessary to say that the letters must be drawm accord- 
ing to the laws of contrast and similarity; thus 0 next to I, EC 
opposite P, T along with I. etc.” 
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According to Seguin, then, it is not necessary to teach 
'writing; the child who draw\s will write. But writing is, for 
this author, the printed capital letter! Neither does he go on 
to tell us whether or not the idiot will write in any other way. 
.Instead, he enlarges in a description of the teaching of the 
drawing which prepares for writing and which includes writing 
— ^teaching which is full of difficulty and which is methodized 
by tlie joint efforts of hard and Seguin. 

‘‘Chapter XL. Dratving . — In drawing, the first ideas to 
be acquired, in the order of their importance, are — that of the 
plane surface intended to receive the drawing, and, secondly, 
that of the lines traced on it.” 

“Within these two ideas are comprised all writing, all 
drawing, every li creation.” 

“These two ideas are correlative; their relationship gene- 
rates the idea, the capacity for producing lines in this sense, 
because lines deserve their name only when they follow a 
methodical and rational direction; the mark made without a 
direction is not a line; it is produced by chance, it has no name.” 

“The rational mark, on the contrary, has a name, because 
it follows a direction, and, since all writing or drawing is none 
other than a mixture of different directions which a line follows, 
it is necessary, before dealing with writing properly so-called, 
to insist on these notions of plane and line, which the normal 
child acquires by intuition, but which one has to make precise 
and clear for idiots, in all their applications. Through metho- 
dical drawing they will come into rational contact with all 
parts of the plane, and will produce, at first by imitation, 
simple lines at first, complicated later on.” 

“In successive stages they will be taught — (1) to draw 
different kinds of lines» (2) to draw them in various directions 
and in positions differently related to the surface, (3) to join 
these lines so as to form figures graduated from the simple 
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to the rorri plica ted. Hence they must he taught at first to 
(listingiiish lH?lwe<rri straight lines and curves, verticals and 
liori/.onlals, and between the vast variety of sloping lines; ihen^ 
lastly, the [iiincipal points of union of two or more lines to 
form a figiir(\” 

"‘'rius reasone<l analysis of drawing, from which writing 
will he horn, i.^ so essential in all its parts that a child who 
was able to draw rtiany l(‘tters before being enlnisU'd to me, 
sp<‘nt six days in drawing a perpeiidiciilar and a horizontal 
lin(\ lifteen days Indore 1 h‘ (‘oiild rej)rodiii'e a curve and a 
sloping line. Most of my pupil ar<‘ for a long time im'apable 
of imilalirjg lh<‘ movemcnl of my hands on paper Indon* being 
abb' lo draw a line in a definite direction.” 

iuor<‘ imitative or the less stupid produce a mark 
diam(‘lrically the opposiu* of that which I hav(* sIkjwu them, 
and all of them confuse the points wht'n* two lines meet, even 
the (Nisiesl to understand like the top. the bottom, the centre. 
It is true that th(‘ thorough tt‘aching which 1 liave given them 
about the plane. lh<‘ liiu's. and configuration makes them later 
prepared lo gra^p the relationships which l)a\e lo be ('stablished 
In'tw'iVMi the plarn* and the dilferent line's with which they must 
cover the' surface; but in the research made neee^ssary by the 
abiu»rmalili('s of my pupils, the progression from the vertical 
lo tlu' horizontal, the obli<iue and lh(' curve, must bt' determined 
by ('onsideration of the difliculties of comprehension and of 
('X('(‘ution which each one of them oilers to a dull intelligence, 
and to an unste'ady and unsure hand. Here one has no longer 
nu'rely to niak<* them I'arry out a diHicult job since I have 
prepared myself to help them to overcome a series of diniciil- 
ties. I have, therefore, asked myself if these difTiculties might 
not vary in ilegree and if sometimes they might not originate 
in tlieories. Here are the ideas which have guided me in this 
matter.’’ 
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‘The vertical is a line which tlie eye and the hand follow 
directly, raising and lowering themselves. The horizontal is 
not natural either to the eye or the hand, which lower them- 
selves and follow a curve (like the horizon from which the 
name is taken), starting from the centre to go to the lateral 
extremities of the plane if they are not kept in proportion to 
the distance which they traverse’’. 

‘The sloping line involves ideas comparatively more 
complex; and curves exact steadiness and difTerences with 
respect to tlie plane so variable and dilhcult to grasp that it 
would be a waste of lime to begin the study of lines with these. 
The simplest line is therefore the vertical, and this is how 1 
have got the children to grasp the idea”. 

”The first geometrical formula is this — from one point 
to another wc can draw only one straight line. Starting from 
this axiom, which the hand alone can diunonstrate, I fixed 
two points on the blackboard, and joined them with a vertical 
line. My children tried to do the same between two points 
which 1 had marked on their papers; but some came down 
with the verti(;al to the right of the lower point, others to the 
left; there were others whose hand wandered over th(^ pi*g<^ 
in all directions. In order to gel rid of these various diver- 
gences, which are very often due more to intelligence and sight 
than to the hand, I thought it would be a good plan to restrict 
the useable area of the surface, by drawing two verticals, one 
to the right and one to the left of the points which the child 
was to join with a line parallel to and intermediate with the 
other two, wdii(;h serve, so to speak, as banks. If these two 
lines were not enough I fixed vertically on the paper two rulers 
which completely stopped the hand from wandering. But these 
material barriers are not useful for long. We first remove 
the rulers and then turn to the use of the parallel lines, between 
which the idiot is not long before he interposes the third 
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vertical. Then one of the directive verticals is taken away, and 
there is left sometimes that on the right, sometimes that on 
the left, in order than they may prevent any deviation which 
presents itself. Finally the last line is suppressed, then the 
points, beginning by cancelling that at the top which indicates 
tfie stai ling-point of the line and of the hand; the child learns 
in this way to draw a vertical line, alone, without any assist- 
ance, without any points of comparison’\ 

‘^riie same method, the same tlilliculties, the same means 
of dirci tion apply to the >lraight horizontal lines. If by chance 
they are begun fairly vv<‘ll the child may be expected to curve 
them, lending to go from the (‘ciitre to tlu^ extremities, as nature 
compels him. for llu; reason whi<*h 1 have explained. If points 
marked at inttuvals are not enougit to keep his hand up, it is 
ke|)l within limits by parallel lines which are drawn on the 
|)a|)er, or by rulers."’ 

‘‘Finally, lire child will be made to draw the horizontal 
lira* whilst a square is pla(‘ed against a vertical line formirrg 
with it a right angle. Th(‘ chihl will thus begin to understand 
th(‘ nu'aning of llu* vertical line arul the horizontal line, and 
will l)e able to calrdr a glimpse of these first two ideas for 
drawing a figure.” 

“Frorrr th(‘ order in which the lines are introduced it 
might appear that the study of oblique lines should follow^ 
irrmunl lately after that of the vertical and horizontal, but it is 
rrot so. Tire oblique, which shares with the vertical in its 
irudination and with the horizontal in its direction, and which 
shar<»s with both in its character because it is a straight line, 
presents, because of its relationship both with the plane and 
with other lines* too complex an idea to be appreciated without 
pre|>a ration.” 

In this way Seguin continues for several pages to speak 
of lines sloping in all directions, which he has drawn betw^een 
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the parallels. He goes on to the four curves, which he has 
drawn to the right and to the left of a vertical, and above and 
below a horizontal. He concludes — “In this way there were 
jiolved the problems which I was investigating — the vertical, 
the horizontal and the sloping lines, and the four curves the 
union of which forms the circle, the whole containing in prin-. 
ciple all the lines possible in writing.” 

“Having arrived at this point, Itard and 1 stopped for a 
long time. The lines being known it was a suitable time to 
gel tlie child to draw some of the regular figures, beginning of 
course, with the simplest. Speaking from his experience, 
Itard had advised me to begin with the square, and I followed 
this advice for three months without succeeding in making 
myself understood”. 

After a long series of experiments, and following the 
guidance of ideas about the origin of geometric figures, 
Seguin found out that the easiest figure to draw was the triangle. 

“Wlien three lines meet together in this way, they always 
form a triangle, whilst four lines may meet in a hundred 
directions, without keeping exactly parallel, and therefore 
presenting an imperfect square.” 

“From these experiments and observations, confirmed by 
many others which it would be superfluous to quote, 1 have 
deduced the first principles of writing and drawing for idiots; 
principles the application of which is too simple for me to 
dwell longer on it.” 

The above descrilies the methods used by my predecessors 
in teaching writing to defectives. To teach reading, Itard 
proceeded in the following way. He hung from nails on the 
wall geometrical figures like triangles, squares, circles; then 
he drew the exact reproduction of them on the wall. After 
that, having removed the figures, he had them replaced on 
their respective nails by the Saurage de 1’ Aveyron, who had to 
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he guided hy the d^av^irlg^. It was from these drawings that 
Itard look lh<‘ idea of the flat in>els. Finally, Hard made 
lelteis of the alphahel in printt‘d eapitals and uj^ed them in a 
way .similar to that which he hatJ n.sed for the geometrical 
figiire.s; that i.s, fie drew thmn on tfie wall and placed fiails 
at sucli a height that the child could hang up letters over the 
drawir)gs. I.attn on, llard u^cd a horizontal plain* iuhlead 
of the wall, lirawing tin* lett(‘rs on tfie bottom of a box and 
getting tin* drawing covered with the M)lid letU*rs. 

Twenty year^ later, Scguin had not changed his method. 

Criticism of the method used by llard and Seguin toi 
ti'aching writing and reading seisms to me superfluous. There 
are inherent two furnlamental mistakes which make it inferior 
to tin* methods in use* in si hools for normal children. The 
first is that of t<‘aching writing with prinl(‘d capital letters; 
tlie second lies in (ireparing for writing by a study of rational 
gconn*lry, wliicli we reserve to-day for |)upils in secondary 
schools. Ill doing this Seguin really (‘onfuses ideas in a way 
whii'h siirfirises us. lb* suddenly jumps from the psychologi- 
cal observation of thi* child and his relation.sfiip to his environ- 
ment to a study of the origins of lines and figures and of their 
(’onnectiiin with tlie plant* surfact*. 

He says that the child will draw a vertical line easily but 
tht* horizontal will very often bet'onie a curve because "nature 
orders it’; and that this command of nature is represented by 
the fact that man sees the horizon as a curved line! 

Seguiifs example is valuable as being an illustration of 
the nece.ssity for special education fitted to train man in 
observation and to direct logical thought. Observation ought 
to be absolutely objective, that is, free from all preconceptions. 
Seguiirs preception in this case is that geometrical design 
must prepare for writing, and that prevents him from dis- 
covering the truly natural method necessary for such prepara- 
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lion. Anollinr of liis preconreplions is that the deviations of 
the lint‘s« or the inexactitute with which the child draws them, 
is due to the mind and the <‘ye, not to the hand: therefore lie 
wearies himself out for weeks and months in explaining the 
direction of the lines and in directing the vision of the idiot. 

Sequin's idea seems to he that a good method oiigl^t to 
*^tait from aliove; gf'ometry. the intelligeiua* of the child, and 
certain abstract relationships are alone worthy of being taken 
into consiileration. 

Is this not a common mistake? 

A great deal of time and inlelleetnal energy are lost in 
the world because falsehood seems to be great, and truth, 
small. 

Se^guin’s method of teaching writing illustrates the 
tortuosity of the paths which we follow in teaching, and that 
l)ecaus(‘ of an innate tendency to complicate things, analogous 
to that which makes us attach value only to complicated things. 
So we have Seguin teaching geometry in order to teach writing, 
and making the child-rnind undertake the great effort of 
understanding geometrical abstractions in order to relieve him 
from the much simpler task of drawing a printed D, Further, 
will the child not have to make the effort of forgetting the 
printing, in order to learn cursive writing? And would it not 
have been simpler to begin with cursive writing? 

Would many not believe that in order to learn to write 
it is necessary to make children draw little strokes? This used 
to be a deep-seated conviction. It actually seemed natural 
thaG in order to write the letters of the alphabet, which are 
all round, it was necessary to begin with straight lines, and 
with strokes given a bend at an acute angle. Need we really 
marvel then that the beginner experienced such great difficulty 
in getting rid of sharp angularity when attempting the beautiful 
curves of the letter 0 , or how much effort we and he expended 
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in getting him to make strokes and write with acute angles? 
Who is it wlio has revealed to us that the first drawing to he 
made ought to he a straight line? And why are we so deter- 
mined to use angles to prepare the way for curves? 

f.et us rid ourselves for a moment from such precon- 
eeption^, and let us travel along a simpler track. Perhaps it 
will bring us great relief, sparing future humanity every effort 
needed to learn to write. 

Is it necessary to begin with strokes? Logical thought 
at once answers — “No’.’ The child expends too painful an 
effort in such an exercise, for the strokes must form only the 
minor dilhcully which has to he overcome. 

Also, if we notice carefully, the stroke is the most difficult 
(‘xercise to accomplish; only a first-class writer (.‘an complete 
with regularity a page of strokes, whilst a person who writes 
moderately well (M)uld offer a page of presentihle writing. In 
fact, the straight line is unique, indicating the sliortest 
distance hetwecni two points. On the contrary, every deviation 
from this direction means a line which is not straight; the 
infinite dtniations are therefore easier than the iini<[ue line, 
wliich represents perfection. If the order is given to draw 
on the hhu’khoard a straight line without any other limitation, 
every one will draw a long line, in different directions* begin- 
ning sometimes on the one side sometimes on tlie other, and 
almost all will succeed in it. If one asks for a straight line 
to be drawn in some particular direction and beginning from 
a definite point, then the ability first shown will be much less, 
and there will appear a pretty big series of irregularities, that 
is, of mistakes. 

Almost all the lines wrill be long, because the individuals 
have had to make a dash in order to carry out their intentions. 

Let us now give directions that the lines must be short 
and kept within defined limits; the errors will increase because 
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the dash is prevented and it had helped to keep the direction 
straight. Now let us add the direction that the writing instru- 
ment must be held in a particular way, not as each one chooses. 

In this way do we approach so sensibly the first attempts 
at writing which we expect from children; attempts which also 
demand the preservation of parallelism among the separate 
lines drawn, and which will make a dull, very dillicult piece 
of work, because they contain no aim for the (children, who 
do not understand them, 

I noticed in the copy-books of deficient children visited in 
France (and Voisin also mentions this fact) that the pages of 
strokes, although they begin as smh, finished with the lines 
of the letter C; that means that the defective child, whose 
attention is less resistant than that of the normal child, exhausts, 
little by little, his first effort at imitation, and natural move- 
ment is gradually substituted for that which was imposed. 
Thus the straight lines are changed into curves often resembling 
tliohc of C. Such a phenomenon does not appear in the copy- 
books of normal children, because they maintain their effort 
«ip to the end of the page, and, as so often happens, 
they cover up the error in teaching. But let us examine the 
spontaneous drawings of normal children when, for example, 
they are drawing lines on the sand of the garden paths with a 
branch which has fallen from a tree; we will never see short 
straight lines, but long curved lines variously interlaced. 
Seguin saw the same thing when he made the children draw 
horizontals which at once became curves, an occurrence which 
he considered was due to imitation of the horizon.* 

The labour which we have thought necessary to learn to 
write is quite artificial work, demanded not by writing but by 
the methods of teaching it. 

*An obstacle arises here, when there have to be analysed alphabetical forms 
which include both straight lines and curves. 
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.]/> fust Hxp'^rirnrrs with defective Children, 

[.rt 11 ^ <lis4 ;M(l for llie niooKMit all the old dofi^matisin which 
pertain^ to the suhjfMl. I.et us disregard cidlure. Let us drop 
all iriUM(*'-t in the question of how man Ijegan to write as well as 
in lht‘ g<‘nesis of writing itself. I.et us drof) tlie eonvi<*tion 
which estahl isheil custom has given iis of tluj necessity for 
heginning wriling with strokes; atid h*l iis imagine ourselves 
to he stripped han* in spirit, lik<! tlu* truth which we want to 
di-^cover. 

Let Us ohsrrv(' an individual who is wriling, and trv to 

analyse* tlu* movers wliich he* riiakcs a^ her wiitc the 

nM*c!ianis!)i wliich is corH*erncd in wriling. 

'I'lii-. would m(‘an carrying out a psvcho-plivsiologie’al 
stinly of wriling; it would me?in studying tiu' indivielnal who 
i- writing; the* suhje’cl, not the* object. 

It was hy alwavs heginning with tlu* object- by beginning 
with th(‘ wriling. that a method was built up. 

A m<*thod which stalled from the study of tin* individual 
rathm* than from that of the writing would really be original, 
s<*rv dilT(M(Mil from any nu'thod which has i)receded it. 

If I had thought of giving a name to this new method 
wlu'u I undertook tlie (‘xpc'rinuMils on normal c'hildren, before 
I had learnt the results of it, 1 would have called it a psyeho- 
logi(*al method, because* of the source of inspiraticni. But 
exp<Mi(*nce has given me, as a surprise and as a gift from 
nature, and another title — the method of simntaneous writing. 

During the time when 1 was teaching defectives I happen- 
ed to notice the following fact. An idiot girl, eleven years 
old, whose motive power and strength of hand were normal, 
could not learn to sew, could not even master the first stage, 
that of pushing the needle in and out in succession under and 
over the cloth, taking and leaving a few threads. 
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Then I set this girl io work at FroeheTs weaving exercise 
which consists in threading a roll of paper transversely through 
vertical rods also of paper, fixed at top and hotlom. I was led to 
think of the analogy between the two kinds of work, and was 
greallv interested in my observations. When she ha<l become 
skilful in Froel)ers weaving I put her back to her sewing- 
arid was pleased to see that slie succeeded in executing the 
needle-work. 

I consideied that the necessary movement of tire liand 
had been prepared for the sewing without srwirifi^^ and that 
n^illy it i^ necessary to find out the way to leacdi before having 
it don(‘. Especially is this true when it is (piestion of pn'jiaring 
nio\em(‘nts whi(‘li might b(‘ slirniilalcd and also limited by 
M'pcaled exercises, outside the direct work for whirdi they are 
preparing. In this way it would he possibh' to be abh‘ to 
carry out the work when they attack it, without having yet put a 
hand to it directly, and to accomplish it prnfeclly at the first 
attempt. 

I thought that this idea might ustdully br’i applied to 
writing. The thought interested me intensely, and I wondered 
at its simp1i(Mly. I was surprised that I had not thought at 
first of the plan which observation of the girl who cordd not 
sew had suggested to me. 

Since T had made the children touch the outlines of the 
geometrical figures in the plane insets, there remain only to 
make them trace with their fingers the shapes of the letters 
of the alphabet. 

I had made for me a splendid alphabet, the letters being 
in the form of cursive script, the body of the writing 8 cms. 
high, the rest in proportion. The letters were made of wood, 
V 2 cm. thick, in coloured enamel, red for the consonants and 
blue for the vowels, except underneath where there was a very 
elegant brass cover fixed by small studs. To correspond with 
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tlie alphabet (of which there was only one example) there were 
made cards on which were painted the letters of the alphabet 
in the same colours and of the same size as the movable 
letters and grouped ac(!ording to contrasts and similarities of 
shafK*. 

To (ivery letter of the alphal)et there corresponded a 
picture painted by haml irj water-colour, in which, was repro- 
duced in <*olour and size the cursive letter; and» close by, 
mucli smaller, was [)ainted the same letter in small printed 
character. In tfie picture were represented ol)jects the name 
of whicli began with the letter in question; for example, for 
m there was r/iri/io (hand) and martcllo (hammer), for g, 
(c*at) etc. These pictures served to fix the sound of 
the letter in the memory. 

Hie pictures certainly do not represent a lunv idea, hut 
they complete a whole whh’h did not exist previously. 

The interesting part of my experience was this, that 
after the movable letter had been superposed on the corres- 
ponding letter of those drawn on the cards on which they were 
grouped, I n)a<le the children trace the letters in imitation of 
cursive writing many times over. These exercises were then 
mulliplied on the letters drawn simply on the cards; in this 
way the children succeeded in mastering the movements 
necessary for reproducing the forms of the graphic signs 
without writing. At that stage I was struck by an idea which 
had not before entered iny mind — that in writing there 
are employed two different kinds of movement, that 
besides llie already mentioned movement which reproduces 
the form, there is that of handling the instrument of 
writing. Indeed, when defective children had become 
expert in tracing all the letters of the alphabet accord- 
ing to their forms, they were not yet able to hold the pen inr 
their hand. Holding and manipulating a rod with certainty,. 
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corresponds to a special muscular mechanism which is inde- 
pendent of the movements involved in writing; it is in fact 
contemporaneous with the rnovernenls necessary for tracing all 
the different letters of the alphabet. It is, therefore, a unique 
mechanism which ought ic exist along with the motor memory 
of the separate graphic signs. There remained the preparation 
of the muscular mechanism for holding and manipulating the 
instrument of writing. That I tried to obtain by adding to 
what has already been described other two exercises. In the 
first, the letters were touched not only with the index finger 
of the right hand, as on the first occasion, but with two fingers, 
the index and the middle finger; in the sectond, the letters 
were touched with a w^ooden rod held like a pen in writing. 

In the main, I had the letters repeated sometimes with, 
sometimes without, the addition of holding the instrument. 

It is to be noted that the child must follow with his finger 
the visible image of the letter drawn. It is true that this finger 
has already been exercised in touching the outlines of the 
geometric figures, but this practice does not always appear to 
be sufficient for the work. We ourselves when, for example- 
we are making a drawing clearer, cannot follow perfectly the 
line which we see and in which we have to retrace the drawing. 
It would be necessary that the drawing should possess some 
special property which attracted the point of our pencil, in 
magnet fashion, or that the pencil should find a mechanical 
guide on the paper where it is drawing, in order to follow with 
precision the trace which is apparent in reality to the eye. 
Defectives did not, therefore, always follow the drawing, either 
with the finger or with the rod; the teaching material did not 
offer any control to the work done, or offered only the untrust- 
w'orthy control of the eye of the child, who certainly could not 
see whether or not the finger was following the lines. I thought 
that, in order to get the movements of writing carried out more 
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(‘Kartly, an<l to giianintee or at least to guide execution in a 
nioK? direct nianiuM', that it would he necessary to prepare 
Ih)11(»w letter sliapcs, so that tluiy were represented hy a groove, 
in wliicli the Wfioden rod might move. I made a plan for such 
work, hut as it was too co^lly I was not ahle to carry it out. 

I spok<! at hmgth about this method to teachers in th(* 
com-e of my h*s''f)ns on leaching at the (a)llege for Training 
I'car lKM^ <)[ l)(‘fecti\es. In the second year of the course, litho- 
graphed leal lets were distrihul(^d, and I have preserved up till 
now ahoul a hundr(‘d copi(*> of tluun as doc uments of the past. 

ar(‘ lli(‘ wolds which, spokcm in pid)lic lwcmly-fi\c‘ 
vcMis ago rcMnainc'cl in lithograpl’cd form in du‘ hands of tw<» 
ImndicMl <‘lc!nc‘nl*iry lt‘ac*hers without any one' of llunn, as 
Ihoh'^vor Ferreu'i said witli astonishment in an arli<‘h'*, 
rxliacling one* profitahle idcM from them. 

Summary <d tlic' ha'turc's on teaching hy Dr. MonU'ssori, 
■)i F)()() (lath. Komano, Mix f'lattina ()2. disp. 6a, p. d6) 
'“S.'midtencoiis l{(Mding and Writing". 

**Al this point thc're is |)resenU*d the c*ard having the 
V'ovcds colourc'cl in hlue; llie cdiild scm's irregular figures drawn 
III colour. I !i(' hlue \owc'ls arc* oflered to him to he placed over 
the* drawings on the* c'ard. He has to trace the wooden voweds 
in tlie same way as waiting them, and name them; the vowels 
an* grouped ac*c*ording to similarity of shape — 

o, e, a, i, u. 

"Then one says to the child- for examples — iiring me the 
letter o\ Tut it into its place*’. Then, ‘What letter is this?’ 
Here it will he found that many children make mistakes be- 
cause they only look at the letter; they guess without touching 

♦ 0. Ferreri. ’‘On tht* leaching of Writing” tSv-tem of Dr. Montessori). 
Bulletin of the Roman Association for the medico- pedagogic care of abnormal 
children and poor defectives. Year I n. t, Oct. 1907, Rome (Tip. delle Terme 
Diocleziane). 
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it. Ohservatioiis may he made which reveal various indivi- 
dual types, visual and molor.**’ 

"The child is then made to touch the letter drawn on the 
card, first with the index finger only, then with the index and 
mifldle finger, then with a wooden rod held like a pen. The 
letter must he followed as in writing it.” 

"Th(' c(»n^onaiUs are drawn in red and ar(? placed on 
cards according to similarities in shape; there is ad<led a 
in»)\.d)!c alphaln't of red wood, to |)lace o\cr llu* cards as 
with the vowels. Along with the alphah(‘l is a s<u‘i('s of other 
cards whcn‘ alongside the consonants similar to thnst^ of wood 
lliCK' aie painted one or two figures of ohjtMis the name of 
which begins with the hotter drawn. In front of the cursive 
l(Mtcr tluMC is also painted with lh(' sarnie I'nlour a smalhu’ h‘Ucr 
of printed chaiacter.” 

‘"The mistr(\''S. naming the (amsonanls in th<' phonetic’ 
manixM . points to the hotter, tluai to. tin* card, pronoimcing the' 
naiiH* of lh(' object which is paintc’d, and dwelling on the first 

letter thus Sn mela^^ ^‘give Tiie the (consonant m, put it in 

its place, touch it.’ In this way the defects in the c‘hild’s 
language are studied.” 

‘Tracang the letters as in writing begins the muscular 
excu'cise which prepares for writing. One of our children of 
the ‘inolor’ type, taught by this method, has re|)roduced all 
th(^ letters w ith the pen, about 8 mm high, before she coidd yet 
recognize thenn and this with surprising regularity. This child 
succeeded very well also in manual work.” 

“The child who looks at, recognizes and touches the 
letters in the manner of writing is prepared for reading and 
writing simultaneously.” 

“Touching the letters and at the same time looking at 
tthem fixes their images more quickly, owing to the co-operation 
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of the senses; later, the two acts are separated — looking (read- 
ing), t()U(‘hing (writing). Some learn to read first, others to 
write; it depends on the type of individual.” 

I had, then, started many years ago, in its fundamental: 
ehurarters, my method of teaching, writing and reading. It 
was with great surprise that I noticed the ease with which, one 
firu' day, after a pie< e of c halk had been put into the hand of 
a defective^ he drew orr the hlackhoard, firmly and in good 
handwriting, the letters of the whole alphabet, writing for the 
first time; this was done much more quickly than one would 
have c‘X[)ccted. As is said in the leaflets, children uscmI to- 
write even with the pen all the letters of the alphabet before 
tliey wcMC able to rcM-ognize any one of them. 1 have notic'cd 
this cpiite as much in normal children, and I am led to say that 
the muserdar sense is the most highly developed in childhood, 
wherefore writing is very easy for children. It is not the same 
with |•c‘ading, which involves a very long period of irrstruc- 
tion and calls for higher intellec^tual development, since it 
means interpreting sigrrs, modrdating the accents of the voice 
that the meaning of the word may be understood. All that 
consists of purely mental work, whilst in writing, as is shown 
below, the child translates sounds into signs in a material way; 
and he mo\os^ which to him is easy and pleasant. Writing is 
developed in the small child easily and spontaneously, in the 
same way as speech, which is also a motor translation of 
sounds which are Ireard. On the other hand, reading forms 
part of abstract intellectual culture which is the interpretation 
of ideas represented by graphic symbols, and is acquired only 
muclr later. 

First Experiments on Normal Children, My first experi- 
ments with normal children were begun in the first half of' 
November, 1907. 
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In the l\\'o Children’s Houses in San Lorenzo, from the 
«6th of January in one case, and from the 7th of March in the 
>other, dating from their respective inaugurations, until the end 
of July, I had applied only exercises in practical life, and in 
the education of the senses. After July a month of holidays 
had interrupted the lessons. 1 was influenced by the prejudice 
that the leaching of reading and writing should be delayed as 
long as possible, certainly till the age of six years. But during 
the months which had elapsed, the children seemed to be ask- 
ing themselves for some conclusion to the exercises which had 
alicady developed them intellectually to a surprising degree. 
They could dress and undress themselves and wash themselves; 
they could sweep the floors, dust the furniture, set the rooms 
in orderj open and close boxes, turn keys in locks, replace 
objects in good order in the cupboards, water the flowers; they 
were able to observe objects by touching them; some of them 
came and asked us frankly to teach them to read and write. And 
after we had refused, some children came to school able to 
draw o’s on the blackboard, and displayed their doings to us 
like a challenge. Afterwards a large number of mothers came 
to ask us as a favour to teach their children to write, ‘‘Because,” 
they said, “here they waken up and learn so many things so 
easily that if they were taught to read and write they would 
learn (piickly and would be spared a great deal of trouble in 
the elementary school.” This belief of the mothers that with 
us the little ones would learn reading and writing without 
trouble struck me forcibly. And, thinking of the results 
obtained in the schools for defectives, I decided, during the 
August holidays, to make an attempt when the school opened 
in September. But then I reflected that in September it would 
be well to resume the interrupted teaching, and to begin read- 
ing and writing only in October, when the elementary schools 
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()[H*n(Ml, which would give ours the advantage of beginning tlie 
^anu‘ tea(‘hing at the same time as these. 

In Se|)lembt‘r therefore, I I)egan to look for some one to 
make lh(‘ mat(‘rial, but found no workers disposed to do it. 
A prob^ssor advi^ed rm* to pla<-(» orders in Milan- and that led 
to a great wa^le of lirtie. I wanted to have made a fine alphabet 
like that for tin* (hdeelives. in wood I'overed with enamel paint 
and metal. Then I woidd have conlenlcal mvscdf with single 
lelttns of enamel ^iiiiilar to those listed for inscriptions on shop 
windows, but I found none. In a prob^ssional school, I was 
on the point of obtaining letters hollowed out in wood ( foi 
touching along the groove with a rod), but the vvorkcMs were 
dis<‘ourag(nl by lh<^ didicully <»f the work and it was suspended. 

In this way tlu^ whole of October passe'd. Already the 
clnldren of the first (dernentary class had fdled pages with 
strokes, and mine were still wailing. Then I dec'idf'd, in c(m- 
sultation with tin* mistresses, to cut out from simple sheets of 
pap(*r very largt; leH(*rs of the alphabet, and one mistress 
colon r(‘d them roughly on one side with blue and red res])e(!- 
tively. For the purj)ose of tracing th(‘ letters, I thought of 
cutting out the letters in sandpaper and gumming them on 
smooth paper, thus making objects very similar to those used 
in lh(* first (‘xercises in the sense of touch. 

Only after having made these simple things did I realize 
the great superiority of this alphabet over the magnificent 
CitTair made for the defectives, which I had sought for in vain 
for two months. If I had been rich, I would have used for ever 
the superb but sterile alphabet of the past. We desire the old 
because we cannot know^ the new, and wc always look for the 
grandeur of things which have passed aw^ay without recogniz- 
ing in the humble simplicity of new beginnings the germ which 
must develop in the future. 
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I untlerslood then that an alphabet of paper could eas^ily 
be multiplied into more copies, and so could be used by many 
children at the same time, not only for the recognition of letters 
but for the composition of words. 

1 also learnt that in the alphabet of sandpaj)er I had found 
the guide so much desired for the fingtn uhich toiu*h<*s the 
letter- so that not only sight but also toucli was used directly 
in teaching the moxeinent of writing, together with exact 
control. Full of the enthusiasm of this hope w(‘ set ourseKes, 
the two leacluMs and I, in the evening after school, to (Mitting 
out a great number of letters of the alphabet from siiiiple 
writing-paper, gumming some on smooth paper and colouring 
tlie others blue. We then spread llnan out on tables and found 
them dry next morning. Whilst we were working there took 
shaj)e in my mind an exceedingly clear picture of the method 
in all its completeness, so simple that it made me smile to think 
that I had never thought of it before. The story of our 
attempts is very interesting. 

One day when one of the mistresses was ill I sent as a 
substitute for her one of my pupils, Signorina Anna F\)deli, a 
teacher of pedagogy in a Normal School. When I went to 
see Signorina Fedeli in the evening, she showed me two modi- 
fications made in the alphabet. One consisted in having phn^ed 
above and below each letter a strip of white paper to enable 
the child to recognize the side of the letter, which he often turned 
about in all directions. Another change consisted in making a 
case out of cardboard, in which would be placed in every com- 
partment a group of the same letters^ whereas at first they 
were all mixed up together in a heap. I still keep that case 
made from the cardboard of a broken box which was found in 
the door-keeper’s lodge, and stitched together roughly with 
white thread. In showing it to me Signorina Fedeli was almost 
excusing herself for the disgraceful work, but I was filled with 
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t^nthiisiasm. 1 understood at once that the letters being in the 
rase formed a precious aid to teaching; there was offered to 
the child’s eye the possibility of comparing all the letters and 
choosing the one designated. 

In this way there originated the method and the material 
which I will now describe. 

Here it is enough to point out that at the time of the 
(Christmas holidays* in the following December, or less than a 
month and a half after, when the children of the elementary 
schools were labouring to forget the strokes and angles learnt 
with so much trouble in order to prepare themselves for the 
curves of o's and the other vowels, two of my little ones of 
four years old were writing in good style without corrections 
or smudges, in writing which later was considered comparable 
with the handwriting which is common in the third elementary 
class. 
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THE MECHANISM OF WRITING 

Writing is a complex act which has to be analysed* One 
part of it is dependent on motor mechanisms, and the other 
represents real work of the intellect. 

Among the movements I have distinguished first of all two 
principal groups; one is concerned with the management of 
the instrument of writing; the other witli the drawing of the 
different shapes of the separate letters of the alphabet. These 
parts constitute the motor mechanism of writing, which can 
be substituted for by an actual machine, and therefore it also 
is mechanism although of another kind than would be develop- 
ed if made for type-writing. 

The fact that a machine may enable a man to write makes 
it possible for us to understand how the two thiiigs, that is, 
the mechanism and the higher function of the intelligence 
which uses written language to express itself, can be separated 
one from the other. 

The physiological mechanisms are those which allow of 
accurate analysis, because by noticing how one writes and 
noting the various co-efiicients which take part in it, it is 
possible not only to distinguish but to separate them from one 
another. 

Let us commence then to study the two groups of move* 
ments. 

First we take that which refers to the manipulation of 
the instrument of writing, that is, to the holding of the pen 
or pencil. This is grasped with the first three fingers of the 
hand, and is moved up and down with that sure uniformity 
which we are accustomed to call the style of the writing. The 
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niovernenl is so individual that each one of us, although using 
the same alphabet, imposes his own character on writing, and 
there are as many handwritings as there are men. 

It is impossible to falsify handwriting, to write exactly 
like another person. The infinitesimal differences are un- 
fathomable in their origin, but it is certain that they are fixed 
by the senses in each one of us when our own particular 
mechanism is established and that they hinder us from ever 
varying it much. They become a mark of identification, one 
of the clearest and most indelible in our personality. 

In this way there will be fixed in us the modulations of 
the voice, the accent with which we pronounce our mother 
tongue, and all these mechanical re(juirenients for motion 
which form our own functional characters, destined to survive 
even after many of our physical traits which are subject to 
continual though slow transformation. 

It is in childhood that the motor mechanism is fixed, 
that the child is elaborating and stabilizing by his own exer- 
tions, the characters of his individuality, and in this is obeying 
an invisible individual law. At this age the motor mechanism 
is in its sensitive stage, and is quick to obey the hidden orders 
of nature. 

The child therefore experiences, in every motor effort, 
the joyous satisfaction of responding to one of the necessities 
of life. 

It is necessary to find out the age in which the mechanism 
for writing is ready to be established; it will be established 
without effort, naturally, giving pleasure and stimulating 
vital energy. 

This is certainly not the age in which they try, in the 
ordinary schools* to excite the motor mechanism of writing, 
asking from the little hand which is now adult because it has 
fixed many movements, the painful, almost deforming effort 
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of turning back in the paths of its development. The hand 
of the child of six or seven years old has lost its precious 
period of sensitivity to movement. This delicate hand has 
left behind it the delightful time in which movements were 
being co-ordinated^ in which is created the functional hand, 
and it is condemned to a painful and unnatural effort. 

It is necessary to go further back and look for the baby 
hand which is still unco-ordinated, still functionally ‘sofC; it 
is the enquiring little hand of the very small child of four who 
touches everything round about him, in the irresistible and 
unconscious attempt to stabilize definite co-ordinations. 

Analysis of the Movement of a Hand which is Writing 

In order to help the teaching of writing, it is needful 
first of all to analyse the various movemenls which enter into 
it, and to try to develop them separately, in a manner inde- 
pendent of actual writing. In this way we will he able to 
make various ages, each having its own possibilities. eo-oi)erate 
in constructing that mechanism which is so difficult and 
complex. 

In the sense exercises, which are accompanied by fine 
movements of the hand, and whicJi interest the child so much 
that he is led to an indefinite repetition of the same actions, 
we will find the psychological time and the external means 
which are precisely adapted as a remote preparation for the 
mechanism of writing. 

The hand which writes 

One must be capable of holding in the fingers some instru- 
ment of writing (pen, pencil etc.), and of guiding it with a 
light hand to draw definite symbols. 

Holding the instrument requires not only the work of 
the three fingers which grip it, but also the co-operation of 
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llie hand which has to travel lightly over the surface on which 
the writing is being done. 

Indeed, the first difficulty of ordinary scholars is not so 
niuch that of holding the pen as the accompanying one of 
keeping the hand light, that is, of lifting instead of leaning on 
the hand. (Tlie scholar makes the clialk screech on the black- 
board, the pen scrape on the pa|)er, and often breaks the 
chalk and the pen; he, has giasp(u! and dragged th(‘ instrument 
convulsively, but his effort is that of struggling against the 
iinsiipporlable weight of his feeble hand.) 

Resides, the <|uite unco-ordinated hand carniot execute 
signs so precise as those of the letters of th(' alphabet. Such 
an a<‘t is suited only to a hand whicli is already capalde of 
gni<ling itself steadily. What is called a Tirin hand’, that is, 
a hand under the control of the will, is a condilio!\ necessary 
to fit it for writing. 

To ac(|uire these then* are re(|uired long exercises 
patiently repealed, and if they have to he mixed up with learn 
ing to writ(*, that is, if the hand clumsy and unfitted for 
writing has to he trained by wrilifig. it will con>titule the 
greatest obstacle to the progress <»f writing. 

By our method, however, little ehildren have accpiired a 
hand \vhi(‘h is pradised and ready to write. 

When in the course of the sense exercises they move the 
hand in various directions and with various objects in view, 
but repeating in the same way tin* same actions, they un- 
consciously arc t>rcparing ff)r writing. Let us consider some 
of the exercises already carried out by our children. 

The three firifters which more the instrument 

At the age of three the children disarrange the cylinders 
of the solid insets, holding w ith the three fingers the grip-button 
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Avhich is nearly of the same size as a writing implement. The 
three fingers carry out, for an infinite number of times, that 
exercise which co-ordinates the motor organs intended for 
writing. 

The light hand 

Watch the little one of three and a half, wlio bathes the 
tips of his fingers in tepid water, and with bandaged eyes 
devotes his energy to one single object^ that of moving his 
hand, lightly poised, so that the fingers barely slip over the 
surface of a smooth or a rough tablet. This effort to move 
the hand whilst holding it lightly is acTompanised l)y a sharjien- 
ing of the tactile sensibility of those fingers which will have 
to write some day. In this way there is being perfecled the 
most precious instrument of the human will. 

The firm hand 

There is something underlying the ability to draw a 
figure; it is the possibility of moving the hand with a purpose, 
of being able to direct it in an exact nianncj’. This power is a 
generic property of the hand, because it refers to the greater 
or less possibility of co-ordinating movements. 

Consider the exercise with the flat insets whicli consists 
in touching exactly the outlines of the various geometric figures 
and their frames, using as a guide a wooden rim which helps 
the unpractised hand to keep itself within the prescribed limits. 
In the meantime the eye is growing accustomed to seeing and 
recognizing the forms which the hand is touching. 

This preparation, so remote and indirect, is a preparation 
of the hand to write; it is not a preparation of writing; the 
two preparations must not be confused with each other. 
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Direct Preparation for Writing 
Thr Analysis of its Factors 

What we must now do is to make an analysis of the factors 
of writing, using as illustrations Yhings already mentioned. 
Writing consists of a complex set of difficulties which we- can 
separate one from the other, and which we can overcome one 
hy one by different exercises, and also at different moments 
and epochs in life. The exercises for every factor, however, 
must be kept independent of writing. Looking for an analogy in 
chemistry, we find that the oxygen and hydrogen which are 
derived from the analysis of water are no longer water; they 
are two gases, each possessing its own properties and being 
able to exivSt alone. When we speak then of the analysis of 
factors, we mean separating out the elements of which writing 
is I’omposed into interesting exercises which may by themselves 
<*onstilutc motives to induce activity in children. This is a 
very different thing from the analyses which have been intended 
to break up a whole into parts considered as incomplete 
details of the Avhole and therefore devoid of interest, (strokes, 
curves, etc.) Instead of that, our analysis of factors makes 
every factor live in an independent exercise. It separates, 
but it seeks in the separation for elements which can exist by 
themselves, and which can be applied to exercises having a 
rational end in view. 

First factor: mastery of the instrument of writing: drawing 

I have profiled by that childish liking for filling in figures 
drawn in outline by means of marks made with coloured pen- 
cils. This is the most primitive form of drawing, or rather 
it is the precursor of drawings and our children had already 
done this filling in drawings given in their outline. But now 
to make such work more interesting, I have arranged that 
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the children themselves should draw the outlines of the 
figures to be filled in so as to secure for the outlines an esthetic 
order, allowing the child to make its own. For this purpose 
I have prepared certain material, the iron insets, (the des- 
cription of which will follow later) which provide for the 
tracing of the geometric figures. That has given place to a 
decorative design which we have called ‘the art of the insets^ 
and which in no way seems to be included in direct preparation 
for writing. 

Second factor- the execution of alphabetic symbols 

For the other group of movements, that is, for the drawing 
of graphic signs, I offer to the child material which consists 
of smooth cards on which are applied letters of tlic alphabet 
in sandpaper; these are traced repeatedly following the direc- 
tion taken in writing. There are thus fixed the relative move- 
ments of the hand and the arm, which in this way have become 
capable of reproducing any sign whi(rh the eye, at the same 
time, has the opportunity of fixing gradually. There is thus 
memorized in a twofold manner the symbols of the alphabet — 
by sight and by touch. 

Summing up, the two mechanical factors of writing are 
resolved into two independent exercises — drawing, which 
gives the hand skill in handling the writing instrument; and 
touching the letters of the alphabet, which serves to establish 
the motor memory together wu’th the visual memory of the 
letters. 

Description of the material for carrying on drawing at the 

same time as writing: 

I have made two similar desks having slightly sloping 
wooden tops and supported on four short legs also of wood; 
at the lower edge of the sloping top there is fixed a transverse 
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l)ar which prevents things from slipping off the support. 
Fitting exactly into each desk there are four sfjuare plaques 
with inhel>, c?ach of 11 cm. sides, of iron, coloured pink. In 
tfic centre of every [)late there is an inset piece, also of iron, 
blue in colour and providc'cl at the centre with a brass knob. 

Exercises, 

Wlic'ii the two desks are put togc*ther, they look somewhat 
like a sit^gle desk which contains eight figures; this may be 
placed, for example', on a ledge', on the mistress's table, on a 
cupboard, or even on the edge of the child’s table. 

The object is elegant, and attracts the child's attention. 
Ilc' may choose one or more figures, and he takes the inset 
piece' along with the* frame. 

similarity with thcj Hat insets already notic/ed is 
compl(‘l(*, only heri^ the child has at his free disposal piec'es 
whic'h are very heavy and thin. He first of all takes out the 
frame* and plac’cs it on a slu'c'l of white paper; then with a 
(‘oloured pencil he draws the outline of the empty centre of 
the fiamc*. Nc'xt the frame is removc'd, and on the paper 
there rc*main> a geomc*tric‘a] figure. 

This is the first time that the child reproduces a geometri- 
(*al lignre by drawing it; up till now’ he has done nothing but 
superimpose the plane* insets on the cards of the first, second and 
third series. 

Then, on the figure whi(*h he himself has drawn, the child 
jilaces the inset piece, as he did with the plane insets on the 
cards of the third series. He outlines it with a pencil of a 
different c*olour; then he takes it away: on the card there re- 
mains the figure doubly outlined in tw^o colours. 

After that, the child, with a coloured pencil of his own 
choosing, held like a writing pen, fills in completely the out- 
lined figure. He is taught not to pass outside the outline. 
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The exercise uf filling in a single figure demands that the 
ehild should carry out and repeal hand-movements such as 
would he needed to fill ten pages with ‘strokes’; and it would 
he done without ('ausing weariness, for the child, in thus co- 
ordinating precisely the muscular contractions necessary for 
the work, does it of his own free will and in any way he 
pleases, whilst under his eyes there comes to life a hig, lH‘auli- 
fully coloured figure. 

At the Ix'ginning the child fills many sheets of paper with 
these great s(|uarcs, triangles, ovals, trapeziums, — in red, 
orange, green, purple, blue, pink. 

When we examine the successive figures executed hy the 
same child, we have revealed a double foini of ])rogress. First, 
by degrees the lines come to project less beyond the oullin(\ 
until they are ])erfectly enclosed, and the filling-in is steady 
and uniform all ?()und the edge as well as in the central part. 
From being short and confused the lines of fillijjg become 
longer and more n<‘arly parallel, until sometimes the figures 
aie filled with a perfectly regular system of strokes which go 
across from boundary to boundary. In any case, it is certain 
that the child is master of the pen, that is, the muscular 
mechanism necessary for wielding the writing-instrument has 
been established. From an examination of such drawings it 
is possible to come to a safe conclusion about the child’s 
readiness to hold a pen in his hand. 

As alternative exercises there are also used the above- 
mentioned outline drawings which represent combinations of 
geometric figures and various decorative subjects such as 
flowers and scenery. Such drawings perfect the hand-work, 
because they oblige the child to draw lines of varying lengths 
and make him more and more skilful and sure in the use of 
Tiis hands. 
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Now if we were to reckon up the lines produced by a child 
in filling in the figures, and if they were translated into the 
graphic lines of writing there would be filled many dozens of 
copybooks. Hence the mastery of the sign in the writing of 
our little ones could be compared with that which is attained 
in the third elementary class by the common methods. 

They, when they take a pen into their hand for the first 
time, will be able to handle it almost like a writer. 

I consider that no means could be found which could be 
more efficacious in making sUch a conquest in less time, and 
which could give so much amusement to the child. Tiie old 
method which I used with the defectives — of touching the out- 
lines of the letters on the card with a rod — was, by contrast, 
very poor and sterile. 

Even when the children can wuite, I always continue 
^vitb these exercises, which allow of indefinite progress, for the 
drawings can be varied and complicated in all sorts of ways, 
and the children, always practising essentially the same 
exercise, see accumulating a gallery of varied pictures of 
increasing merit, which are the pride of every one of thorn. 
Thus T not only start, but improve writing, by the very exercises 
which I call preparatory: for example, in the present case the 
holding of the pen will be made more and more secure, not 
with repeated exercises in writing- but with those of filling in 
drawings. So my children perfect themselves in writing 
without writiiiff. 

Material for Tracing the Letters 

This consists of small cards bearing the letters of the 
alphabet in sandpaper, and large cards with letters grouped 
according to similarity of form. A copy of each letter cut 
out of fine sandpaper is fixed on a small card, the dimensions 
of w'hich are adapted to each letter; the cardboard is covered 
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vith smooth pink paper, for the consonants whilst the sand* 
paper is light grey; or the mount is of blue paper (or wood) 
ior the vowels; that is, the colours help the form of the letter 
to stand out more distinctly from the background. 

Similar mounts, but much larger, of cardboard or of 
wood, carry groups of letters which are identical with the 
corresponding letters on the small mounts, but they are combin- 
ed in groups according to contrast or similarity of form. 

The letters must be beautifully shaped, attention being 
paid to light and dark strokes. They are in the vertical style, 
if that is in use at the moment in the elementary schools. 
It is the writing in common use which determines this character 
of the material, which does not aim at reforming the style of 
writing, which would be something quite different from the 
intention which animates us. That is to obtain facility in 
writing, whatever may be the style of it. 

Exercises 

One begins at once with teaching the letters of the 
alphabet, beginning with the vowels and going on to the 
consonants, which are pronounced according to their sound. 
Tlie sound is at once joined up with a word so that it is clearly 
associated to the spoken language. 

The teaching proceeds according to the three stages 
already mentioned. 

First stage. Visual and tactile-muscular sensation associated 

with alphabetic sound. 

The teacher presents to the child a letter and says — “This 
is i”, she will go on to deal with the other letters in the same 
way. Then she at once has the letter touched, saying — 
'Touch”; without any other explanation she shows the child 
how to trace the letter, and, if necessary, she guides the index 
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fingrn* of the chilcr.s right hand over the sandpaper, in the 
direelion followed in writing. 

Knowing how to trace and not knowing how to trace will 
<*onhist in knowing the sense according to which one draws a 
definite graphic form. 

The child learns at once, and his finger, already expert 
in tactile work, is guided hy the texture of the fine sandpaper, 
over the exact trac'c of the letter. He is then able to repeat 
by himself indefinitely the movement necessary to produce 
the letters of the al[)habet, without fear of making mistakes 
while following the form of the handwriting. If his finger 
wanders, the smooth surface of the mount at once makes him 
aware of his error. 

I.ittle ones b(‘twccn and years t)f age, as soon 

ns they have become rather expert in this tracing, are very 
fond of repeating it with closed eyes; in this way they let 
themselves be guided by the sandpaper in following the shape 
without seeing it. One may say tndy that perception of the 
letters by ilirecl tactile-muscular sensation will form a great 
contribution to final conquest of difficulties. 

If, on the Ollier hand, the exercise is offered to children 
who are too old (e.g. five or six years old) the interest of 
seeing the letter wdiich reproduces the sound and composes 
words is so strong that touching no longer attracts him suffi- 
ciently to induce him to do the movement exercise; he will 
write less easily and less perfectly, having already missed 
the delight in movement which belongs to an earlier age. 

With the very small child, it is not the visible image which 
leads him to trace the shape wdth such great interest; it is the 
feeling of touch wdiich induces his hand to perform this move* 
ment, which will then be fixed in his muscular memory, 

Tliree contemporary sensations take part when the mistress 
has the letters looked at and touched — ^the visual sensation, 
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the tactile, and the muscular. Hence the image of the graphic 
symbol is fixed in a much shorter time that when, by the usual 
methods, it is acquired only through the visual image. 

We notice then that the muscular memory is most tenacious 
in the small child, and at the same lime the readiest. Some- 
times he does not recognize the letter when he looks at it, but 
does so when he touches it. 

These images are at the same time associated with tlie 
hearing of alphabetic sounds. 

Second stage: Perception: the child must he able to compare 
and recognize the figures when he hears the sounds corres- 
ponding to them. 

The mistress asks the child in the case mentioned above 
(and analogously she will proceed for the other letters) : 
‘‘Give me ‘o’! Give me ‘i’!” If the child cannot recognize the 
signs when he looks at them, he is invited to trace them; but, 
if even then he does not recognize them, the lesson is finished 
and will be taken up again some other day, (The need not to 
stress an error and not to insist on the lesson when the child 
does not respond at once, was already dwelt upon in another 
chapter.) 

Third stage: Language: the child must know how to pronounce 
the sound corresponding to the alphabetic signs. 

After the letters have been in use for some time and the 
second stage has met with success, the child is asked: “What is 
this?” He ought to answer: “o”, “i” etc. 

In teaching the consonants the mistress pronounces only 
the sound, and directly she has pronounced it she links it up 
with a word and she goes on pronouncing several words with 
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that letter, always emphasizing the sound of the consonant. 
Finally she repeats the sound by itself “ m, m, ni”. 

It is not necessary to teach all the vowels before passing 
on to the consonants, and as soon as one consonant is known 
it is made up into words. Other details of the same kind are 
left to the teacher'‘s judgment. 

I have not found it practical to follow any definite rule 
in teacliiiig the consonants. Very often the child’s curiosity 
about a symbol leads to the teaching of the consonant which 
he desir«‘s; llie sound of a name may awaken in the child a 
wish to ktiow what consonant is necessary to build it up. And 
this wish of the child is a means more useful than any reason- 
ing for deciding upon the order to follow. 

When the child pronounces the sounds of the consonants 
he evidently experiences pleasure. He regards as a novelty 
this series of sounds, so varied and so well-known, which come 
to life on the presentation of an enigmatic symbol like a letter 
of the alphabet. There is some mystery about it, and it raises 
intense interest. One day I was on the terrace while the 
(children were playing freely around, and had near me a little 
one two and a half years old, left there for a moment by his 
mother. I had scattered on several chairs some complete 
alphabets mixed up together, and was sorting them into their 
respective cases (r. below). When I had finished the work, I 
placed the cases on little seiits. The little one was watching. 

I drew near and took a letter of the alphabet in my hand — f. 
The boys at this moment were running in a line; on seeing the 
letter they all uttered the sound belonging to it and passed on. 
The child paid no attention. I put away the / and took up an r; 
the hoys as they ran looked at it laughing and began to shout to 
him— r,r,r! r,r,r! Little by little the small child began to 
understand that when I took a letter in my hand those passing 
uttered a sound. That amused him so much that I made up 
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my mind to observe how long llie game would go on without 
wearying him; I waited quite three quarters of an hour. The 
boys had become interested in the affair, and slopped in 
groups, pronouncing the sounds in a chorus, and laughing 
at the wonder of the child. Finally tlie baby, because I had 
more frequently taken the letter / and held it up, always 
receiving from the groups the same sounds took it up, showed 
it to me and himself said — fy /, /. He had learnt that one 
from among the great confusion of sounds which he had 
heard; he had been impressed by the long letter which, seen 
by the running file of children, had made them burst into 
a shout. 

It is not necessary to explain how pronouncing the 
alphabetic sounds separately reveals the state of speech. The 
defects, almost all connected with the incomplete develop- 
ment of speech itself, are made manifest to the teacher who 
can easily make a note of them one by one. Here there may 
be created a standard of progress for individual teaching, 
based on the state of development reached by the speech of 
the cliild. 

For the correction of speech, it is useful to follow the 
physiological rules of its development and to graduate the 
difficulties. But when the child’s speech is already developed 
sufficiently and he pronounces all the sounds, it is a matter 
of indifference whether we make him pronounce one rather 
than another in teaching graphic language with the reading 
of symbols. 

A great many of the defects which remain permanently 
in the adult are due to functional errors in the development 
of speech in the period of childhood. If instead of correcting 
the speech of adolescents we trained its development in child- 
hood vre would accomplish a most useful work of a preventive 
■character. Besides these there many defects due to dialects, 
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v\}ii(‘h arc almost iriipossible to correct later, hut ^\hi^h coiiftl 
very easily ht! eradicated if edueatiou directed itself specially 
lo improving the speech <»f the child. 

Lei us iguoK! here the n;al defects in speecli due lo 
anatomical and [diysiological anomalies- as well as lo patho- 
logical facts disturhing the fumtioniiig of the nervous system; 
let us eorifme ourselves to those defects arising from the 
persistfMi<‘e of faulty childish pronunciation, from the imita- 
tion of wrong pronunciation, including that of dialect. Such 
ch^fects, grou{)ed under the term hlaesitas, may affect the 
pronuficialion of every consonant. And no more practical 
nuvuis of (‘oi reeling speech m(‘lhodically can he suggC'-lcd 
than that exercise in pronunciation necessary for learning 
graphic language hy my method. 

Hut this most important question deserves a separate 
chapter. 

All the nuu'hanism of writing is prepared for. Turning 
now directly lo the method for teaching writing, we notice that 
it is already inclinh'd in the two stages described, since the 
child is given hy these exercises the opportunity of learning 
and fixing the muscular mechanism necessary for holding the 
pen and for making the graphic symbols. After the child has 
had long practice in these methods he will he potentially 
ready to write all the letters of the alphabet and simple 
words, without ever having taken pen or chalk in his hand 
for the purpose of writing. 

Readififf and writing are fused from the beginning 

By this method, the leaching of reading goes on at the 
same time as that of writing. When a letter is presented to the 
('hild and its name is pronounced, the child fixes the image 
of it with the visual and with the tactile-muscular senses, and 
associates the sound with the symbol without fail; that is, it 
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makes acquaintance with written language. When it sees 
and recognizes, it ieads», when it touches, it writes; thus it 
begins its acquaintance with two actions which later on, aft 
they develop, are separated to form the two dlvcis<‘ procci ^es 
of reading and writing. 

The contemporary (liarader of the teachii^g, or, latter,, 
the fusion of the two initial actions, presents the child there* 
fore with a new form of language, without its being decided 
which of the two constituent acts will tjrfce precedence. 

We must not trouble ourselves as to whether the child, 
as the process goes on, learns reading first or writing first, 
as to whether the one way or the other will be the easim- for 
him. We should learn this from experience keeping our 
minds free from jirejudices, waiting for the appearance of 
probable individual differences in the prevalent development 
of either of the two actions. That gives an opportunity for a 
very interesting study in individual psychology, and for a 
continuation of the practical direction of our method which 
is based on the free expansion of individuality. But in the 
meantime it is certain that if the method is applied at the 
right age, that is, before the age of 4, the little child will write 
before it reads, whilst the child already too far developed 
(5 years) will read first, finding great difficulty in setting in 
motion his clumsy mechanism. 

Intelligence freed from Mechanism 

Writing and reading are quite distinct from simple 
knowledge of the signs of the alphabet. They really come 
into existence when the word rather than the graphic symbol 
comes to be fixed as an element. In spoken language also 
the beginning is marked by the first appearance of words 
having a meaning, as distinct from sounds which might be 
represented by vowels and syllables. When intelligence is 
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(*xprex>iiig in the loftiest medium, it will make use of 

the mechanism which nature or educational art has placed 
or prepared for its service, for the composition of words. 

This is something quite different from what has been 
described up till now in the analysis of movements for writ- 
ing which represents the preparatory action for the establish- 
ment of this super-language which is the real writing and 
n*ading. It means the composition of words. The building 
up of words from graphic signs need not necessarily be done 
along with writing and reading; it is even useful to keep 
separate this act which may be distinctly independent of the 
higher utilizations of it. 

The intelligence of the* child may find intensely interest- 
ing this marvellous fact that it is possible to construct a 
word by putting together those symbolic signs which are the 
letters of the alphabet. 

To create words is much more fascinating, at the begin- 
ning, than to read them, and much (easier than to write them, 
be(‘ausc for writing them there is necessary the controlling 
mechanism which is not yet established. 

VVe, theiefore, as a preparatory exercise, offer to the 
child an alphal)cl which will be described below, and he, by 
choosing the letters of the alphabet and placing them one 
beside the other, composes words. His manual work is only 
that of taking known shapes from a case and spreading them 
out on a mat. The word is built up letter by letter, in corres- 
pondence with its component sounds. Since the letters are 
moveable objects it is easy to correct by displacetnents the 
composition which is made. This represents a studied 
analysis of the word and an excellent means for improving 
spelling. 

It is a real study^ an exercise of the intelligence free 
from mechanism; it is not mixed up with the interesting 
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exercise of the necessity for producing writing. Hence the 
intellectual energy devoted to this new interest may be 
expended without weariness in a surprising amount of work. 

Material 

This consists essentially of the alphabets. It includes 
letters of the alphabet identical in form and dimensions with 
those of sandpaper, though here they are cut out of coloured 
cardboard. 

The letters are loose, that is, they are not gummed on 
cardboard or on anything else, hence eveiy letter Is an object 
which can be handled. 

At the bottom of each compartment is fixed a letter 
which cannot be taken out; so no trouble is wasted over putting 
the letters back into the case, seeing that the fixed letter forms 
a guide. 

The letters are distributed in two boxes, each one of 
which contains all the vowels. The vowels are cut out of 
blue cardboard, and the consonants out of pink. These letters 
carry at the bottom of the back a strip of white cardboard 
fixed transversely, which indicates the position of the letter 
as well as the level at which the various letters should be 
placed according to shape (corresponding to the line on 
which we write). 

The Composition of Words 

Directly the child knows some vowels and consonants 
there is placed before him one of the big boxes containing 
all the vowels and half of the consonants, some known others 
unknown, marked on the back wu*th the white strip. With this 
material words can be composed by putting on the table one 
after the other the letters of the alphabet which correspond 
to each of the successive sounds that make up the spoken 
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word. These letters are taken from the (’ompartment in the 
[)ig hox when- they are kept. In order to initiate the child 
to this exercise the mistress gives a practical demonstration. 
K.g. she says the word ““mano”, and then she analyses the 

sotinds prom)unc*irig them separately: "'‘nC’ and she takes 

ifie |(‘tler ‘m’; and slie. lakes the plaidng it next 

to llie other; ‘‘r)” ‘"o’" ; she picks the letters one hy 

one pronouncing tin* sojinds and llins sh(' (‘omposes the word 
with th(* alphah(*l. .\(nv there are on the table tlie four 
Iet!<M‘s in successions: m — a™-n — o. 

S(»m(*limes tin- cliilil, having understood the* procedure^ 
iu:di(‘s in to finish the word himstdl inslc'ad of leaving the 
mistres'^ to do so. Almost all begin t() compose words on 
their table alter a f(‘w lessons. Th(‘y "‘ask” for words to be 
composed, and thus a kind of dirtation lakes jilace. 

Tlie com|K)sition of words revtnded la<‘ls that were a 
!(m 1 surprisi'. As if the spoken languagti already existing 
in tin* child had been ('xcited showed great interest lor his 
(jwn language and tried to analyse it. Children were s<'en 
who walked by tlunnselves murmuring something: one sai<]: 
‘"to mak<' Zaira /. a i r a are m-eded and he pronounc(Hl the 
alphab(*tic sounds without material. He therefore did not 
aim at composing the w’ord, but merely at analysing the 
sounds that made it up. It seemed a kind of disc^overy: “the 

words we ])r(>noun<’e are composed of sounds” This 

activity can be aroused in all the (diildren of about d years 
of age. I remember a gentleman who asked his son at his 
return from school,, if he had been good (“buono”). The 
child answered: “Buono? b u o n o”, i.e. instead of answer- 
ing he started analysing the word. 

In the box of the moveable alphabet tlie signs corres- 
ponding to those sounds are clearly seen, there we find the 
vowels distinguished from the consonants by their colour and 
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t?very sign has its own compartment. Tlie exercise is so 
fascinating that the children ht^gin to compose words long 
before they know all the letters of the alphabet. Once a 
girl asked the mistress: ‘‘How is the letter The mistress 

who wished to follow a certain order in their prestmtalion 
had not yet shown the letter ‘t’ which is one of the last letters 
of the alphabet. The girl then explained: “I want to make 
'Teresa’, hut I do not know which is the ‘f The teaching 
of new letters was thus often stimulated by the ambition of 
ll!(‘ children who went faster than the mistre^ss! 

Once tlic interest is aroused, i.e. when the principle of 
the alphabet “‘each sound can be represented by a sign” has 
<‘oin(‘ into contact with the inner deposit of spoken language, 
a kind of spontanemis procedure is liable to follow which 
|)romotes progrc'ss in the teaching of the written word. 'Fhe 
mistrc'^s finds her j)osition changed, she is no longer a teacher, 
but has mertdy to ‘correspond’ to the needs of the children. 
Indeed, many children were convinced that they had beamed 
by themselves. 

This fact of finding an intense interest in the analysis 
of one's own words and an immense pleasure in seeing them 
translated into obj(*cts placed in a row, will perhaps not be 
nu't with in children of older age. 

This phenomenon can be explained only when realising 
that the cliild of four years of age finds himself still in the 
formative period of language. He lives in a ‘sensitive period 
of his psychic development. All the marvellous phenomena 
that revealed themselves in our experience in this field will 
he understood only when this fact is admitted; a creative 
period, an intensification of life is building up and complet- 
ing the language of man 

At five years of age already this sensitivity is diminish- 
ing, because the “creative period” is about to end. 
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Another phenomenon that amazed many people was 
that siirh small children composed entire words without being 
in nce<l of having it repeated as soon as they heard it dictated 
in a clear manner. This was the case also with long words, 
or with words that in themselves were incomprehensible to 
lliem, c.g. with foreign words. The children translated 
|>honetically these w^ords after having heard them only once. 
As ‘ soon as they had been pronounced clearly they were 
translated into alphabetic^ signs on their table. 

It is very interesting to watch the child at this work; he 
slacids looking at the box most intently, his lips moving 
slightly, then he lakes the re<(uired letters one by one, without 
making any errors in spelling (if they are phonelical). The 
movement of the lips is due to the fact that the child is repeat- 
ing to himself an infinite number of limes the word, the sound 
of which he is translating into signs. 

Many peojde came to witness this fact, especially inspec- 
tors of schools who know how diHuult dictation is in elemen- 
tary schools, where the teacher has to repeat many limes the 
word she dic tates so that it may not be forgotten. 

Here children of four years of age remember it exactly, 
and yet they had to do a work quite liable to distract tlieir 
attention and to exhaust the energy necessary to finish the 
word. They have in fact to look for the letters of the alphabet 
in the boxes by means of their eyes, to take those they need 
with their hands and so on until the word is finished. 

During the first period of this marvellous experience an 
inspector of schools came to visit us and wished to dictate a 
word that seemed to him very difficult. He pronounced it 
clearly, laying stress, in his Italian pronunciation, on the two 
last letters so similar in sound: Darmstadt. The child com- 
posed the word as he heard it pronounced. Another time arr 
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official in the Ministry of Public Instruction dictated: ‘Sangi- 
accato di Novibazar’ to a child of four and a half years of 
age, who translated it on his table and produced the word 
composed of the letters of the moveable alphabet. 

Then there is the anecdote of the Chief Inspector of 
schools of Rome who wished to do a simple and serious 
experiment. He dictated only his own name ‘Di Donato’. 
The child began to compose it, but he had not clearly heard 
all the sounds, because he made a mistake and put ‘dito’. The 
Inspector repeated ‘dido’. The child was not in the least 
perturbed, he took the ‘t’ he had previously laid down, but 
did not place it back in the box, but left it on one side of his 

table. ‘Dito’ thus became ‘didoiia ’ and then the child 

took that ‘t’ that he had put aside and used it to finish the 
word: ‘didonato’. The entire word therefore was as if sculp- 
tured in his mind. He knew from the start that a ‘t’ was 
necessary at the end. His certainty was so great that he was 
not in the least confused by the remark of the Inspector. The 
latter was really amazed “This ‘t’ ”, he said, “makes me 
believe that a miracle in the history of education is about 
to take place.” 

Not one child alone, but many were there who showed 
the same surprising psychological phenomenon. They 
revealed a particular ‘sensitivity’ for words, almost a ‘hunger 
of their age’ for an instinctive acquisition of language. 

The child evidently re-composed these words with the 
moveable alphabet, not because he ‘remembered’ them with 
the help of an ordinary memory, but because he 
had ‘sculptured’ and ‘absorbed’ it in his mind. It was from 
this sculptured and absorbed image that he ‘copied’ the word, 
as if he ‘saw’ it in front of him. However long or strange the 
word might be, it was simply reflected and fixed so that the 
child could reproduce it. It should also be remarked that 
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tlii> (^xerciM* was ahsolutely fascinating to the children who 
repeated it vvilhf>iit fatigue, because it was a exercise. 

1'he children who thus composed words did not know 
eiflier to write or to read. They were not ‘interested’ in the 
wiillen word. I'hey acted, or rather re-acted, to a stimulus 
that instearl of provoking an inferior reflex, produced a 
ies|)ons(‘ corresponding to a creative sensitivity. 

The /explosion Into Writing 

Children who are able to retain in their mind, as if it 
were* scid|)tur(*d ru* pirotographed, a word and tlu* corres- 
ponding alphabetical sign.'^, should bt* able to write' and to 
r(‘ad too. 

In fael, iIm'v are ‘potentially' alde^ to do so. 

Their baud is trained and pn'pared for writing by 
mt'ans ed* cvei >o mariy e'xcrciscs. Oidy an occasion is iK'cd- 
<m 1. one* might sa). A kind of magic touch that brings into 
actual, (‘xt(*rior n'ality, this inner potential capacity for 
w I iting. 

Our childre'ii of the* epiarter of San f.oren/o have in fact 
gi\t'n this rnarvtdlous reaction. 

On one winter day in l)ecembei% a day full of sunshine, 
wc elifubcd with the' e’liilelren to the terraee.* They ran about 
fre'ely, playing; se>me stayed round me. I was sitting near 
a chimney-stae’k, anel I said te> a child of five who was near 
m«\ e)ITering him a piee*e e)f chalk, — “Draw’ this ehimney”. 
He' sat down on the ground e)bediently and drew the pot on 
the floor, reproducing it so that it was quite recognizable. 
Then, as I always de) with my little ones, I was loud in my 
pra ises. 


* The meaning of “terrare” (terrazza) differs, in Italy, from that which 
wc ass<K'iatc with it in Knetarut. The term is applied to a flat roof, or to a 
wide, open halconv with which an upper story of the dwelling communi- 
cates. — M. A, J. 
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The chilli looked at me, smiled, stood for a moment as if 
he would break out into some joyous act and then shouted — 
write; I write!’'; then, bending down, he wrote on the 
ground "rnano^ (hand); then, growing very enthusiastic, he 
wrote again — '’carnino* (chimney), then (roof). 

Whilst he was writing he continued to shout aloud — "'I am 
writing. I can write’% so that all the others were attracted by 
lii'^ cries and made a circle round him staring in astonish- 
nuMit. Two or three of them in great excit(unen! said to me — 
‘Tdialk, I will write too.” And in fact they set about writing 
various words — warnwa, mano, gmo, ( amino, ada, 

Not one of them had ever had in his hand (‘halk or any- 
thing else used for writing; it was the first time that th(‘y had 
wi illen, and they were willing a whole word, just as, when 
iIk'V s])oke for the first time, they spoke a whole word. 

If the first word pronounced by the child giv(‘s imtITable 
joy to the mother who has chosen this first word, rnarnma^ 
as her own name, almost as a reward due to mothmhood, so 
the first word written by my little ones fills them with inex- 
pressible joy. They see spring into being, by their own act, 
a power which seems to be a gift from nature, for they cannot 
link up what they are doing with the preparatory acts which 
have led them up to dieir performance. 

Hence they imagine almost that on one fine day, when 
they have reached it they become able to write. And so it 
is in reality. The child, when it begins to speak, has also 
prepared beforehand, unconsciously, the psycho-muscular 
mechanism which will lead him to the articulation of the 
word. In the case of writing, the child does nearly the same; 
but direct aid given by teaching and the possibility of prepar- 
ing almost materially for the movements of writing, which 
are much simpler and coarser than those necessary for the 
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pronouncing of the word, result in written language develop- 
ing much more rapidly and perfectly. Since the preparation 
is not partial hut complete, that is, the child is ecjuipped with 
all the movements needed for writing, therefore written 
language is not developed gradually, hut in a sudden out- 
hiirsl; the child is able to w^rile every word. 

In this way we shared in the moving experience of the first 
development of written language among our children. We were 
stirred into deep emotion during those days; we felt as if we 
were in a dream, and that we had seen miraculous events. 

The child who was writing a word for the first time was 
consumed with joy; 1 (compared him at once with a hen wliich 
had laid an egg. Indeed, no one could escape from the noisy 
demonstrations of the little one; he called everyhody to look, 
and if the person did not come he pulled liim hy the dress to 
make him (‘orne. Everyone had to go there, stand round llie 
written word and a<lmire the wonder, adding his exclamations 
of surprise to the joyous sliouts of the fortunate performer. 
Generally speaking, this first word was written on the ground, 
and then the child used to kneel down to get nearer to his 
work and to gaze on it more closely. 

After the first word, the child continued to write with a 
kind of frenzy everywhere, though generally on the hlack- 
hoard. I have seen children crowded round the blackboard 
eager to write, and behind the standing children there was 
lined up another row of children mounted on cl;airs who were 
writing above the others, whilst some more w^ere behind the 
blackboard. 1 saw other children who were left outside 
running about in disorder in their vexation and upsetting the 
chairs on which their companions were standing in order to 
find a little space. Finally, the losers in the struggle bent 
down and wrote on the floor, or ran to the window shutter or 
the door and filled these with writing. In those early days^ 
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Vie had almost a tapestry formed of written signs on the floor 
— a tapestry of writing. At home tlie same thing happened, 
and some mothers, in order to save the floors and even the 
Lread, on the crusts of which they found written words, gave 
tlieir children paper and a pencil. One of these children 
brought to school one day after a kind of copybook filled 
with writing, and the mother told us how the child had written 
all day and all evening and had gone to sleep in bed with 
paper and pencil in his hand. 

Such impulsive work, which I could not curb in the early 
days, made me tliink of the wisdom of nature which develops 
spoken language little by little, and develops it at tJie same 
lime as ideas are gradually taking shape. If instead of that, 
nature had acted as unwisely as I had done, had allowed to 
develop from the senses a rich and orderly stock of material, 
and had allowed a wealth of ideas to develop, and had thus 
prepared completely for articulate language, so that she 
might say to the child, mute up to this point, — “Go, speak,’’ 
we would have been faced with a sudden, mad outbreak of 
torrential speech, in which the child would begin to speak 
without a pause and without possible check, until its lungs 
were exhausted and its vocal cords were worn out with pro- 
nouncing words which were very difficult and strange to it. 

Yet I think that between the two extremes tliere exists a 
mean which embodies the really practical way. We must, 
then, encourage written language less suddenly; but in bring- 
ing it into existence by degrees we must encourage it as a 
spontaneous act which is carried on from the very first in an 
almost perfect manner. 

Manner of Applying the Method 

The latest development of our experience has led us to 
«et up a calmer, more orderly procedure, due to the fact that 
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tlir rjiildren sot* tludr companions writing, which, through' 
imitation, incites them to write as soon as tliey can. rium 
tlu‘ writteti words are no longer a surprise, hut an achieve- 
ment. This is the (‘ase also for children who see people write 
in lluni homes, wliilst this was not sr) with the first children 
whose parents were all illiterate. Hence,, when the child 
writes his first word, he has not the whole alphabet at his 
disposal; there is a limit to th<‘ numher of words which he 
can write, and lie is not capable of finding out all the possible 
combinations of words with only the letters which are known 
to him. He never loses the great joy of the first written word, 
but that no longer constitutes a stupifying surprise, because 
he se(‘s something similar happening every day, and he 
knows that sooner or later it will happen to him also. That 
leads to the establishment of a calm atmosphere, orderly and 
at the same lime wonderful because of its sudden, natural 
achievements. 

Paying a visit to the Children’s House, where I had also 
been the day before, I chanced upon new facts. I saw two 
very small children wdio were writing (|uielly, though vibrant 
with pride and joy; the day before they were not yet writing. 
The Directress told me that one of them began to write at 
eleven o’ckx^k of the previous morning, and the other in the- 
afternoon at three. 

The occurrenct* is now regarded with the indifference 
which custom firings, and is easily recognized as a natural 
form of development in the child. 

The judgment of the mistress will decide if and when 
it is suitable to encourage the child to write, when he, having 
passed through the three stages of the preparatory exercise, 
does not yet do it of his own accord. That is because, by 
keeping back writing too long, the child may break out into 
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a frenzy ef impulsive work, whieln owing to knowing tlie 
whole alphabet, can no longer be ^airbed. 

The signs whieh the mistress may use in making a 
diagnosis of the preparedness for spontaneous writing are: 
the paralh'lism and straighlness of tlie marks used in filling 
in the gcometrie figures; recognition of the sandpaper h'tlers 
of the alphabet with the eyes closed; emlainty and readiness 
in the composition of words. Before inlmvc^ning to ('neourage 
writing with an invitation, it is, however, always well to wail 
for at least a w(‘ek for the spontaneous launching out into 
writing, after the readiness for it has been judged to be 
existent. 

Only when the (‘hild has begun to write of his own ai c'ord 
ought the mistress to intervene to guide the progress of the 
w riling. 

Th(‘ first help which she will give is that of ruling the 
blackboard so that the child may he guided in keeping right 
the direction and the dimensions of the writing. 

The second is that of urging the hesitating child to 
repeat the tracing of the sandpaper letters, without ever 
correcting him directly about the writing which he has done. 
That is, the child will not improve himself by repeating the 
actions of writing but by repeating the acts preparatory to 
writing. I remember a little beginner who, in order to give 
his letter a beautiful shape on the ruled blackboard, went to 
the thin cards, traced two or three times all the letters which 
were necessary for the words he had to write, and then he 
wrote; if a letter did not seem to him to be beautiful enough, 
he rubbed it out, again touched the letter itself on the card, 
and again went to write it. 

Our little ones, even those who have been writing for a 
year, always carry on the three preparatory exercises, which, 
as they led up to, also improve written language. Our 
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c hildren then learn to write and also to improve in their writ- 
ing, without writing. Real writing is an experiment, is the 
outbreak of an inner impulse, it is an act in compliance with 
a higher activity: it is not an exercise. 

It is also an educational idcui to prepare oneself before 
making attempts, and to perfect oneself before going furtlier. 
To go on correcting one’s own errors encourages one to 
attempt imperfectly things for which we are not ready, and 
it also deadens the sensitiveness of the mind towards its own 
mistakes. My metliod of teaching writing contains as an 
educational coucc'ption leac^hing the child the prudence which 
mak(\s one avoid error, the dignity which gives fcuesighl and 
is a guide to perfection, and also the humility which kee{)s 
one constantly in touch with the sources of goodness, from 
wiiich alone one obtains and maintains mastery over oneself, 
getting rid of the illusion that, once success has been reached 
it is <piile enough to go on jtist as we have been doing. 

Recause all tlu* children, those who have just begun the 
three exercu'ses, as well as those who have already been 
writing for many months, are always repeating the same 
movements, they are united and fraternize on an apparently 
etpial level. Here there no classes of beginners and advanced; 
they are all to be seen fdling up figures with coloured pencils, 
tracing sandpaper letters, composing words with the moveable 
alphabets; the smallest work alongside the biggest, the latter 
helping the former — all imagining that they are doing the 
same thing, lliere is no one who is preparing himself, there 
is no one who is perfecting himself; all are moving along the 
same road; running deeper than any social differences there 
exists a similarity in which all men are brothers, just as on 
the spiritual path all, whether aspiring or perfect, are carry- 
ing on the same exertions. 
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Writing is learnt in a very short time, because we begin 
lo teach it only to children who show a desire for it, paying 
voluntary attention lo the lessons which the mistress is giving 
lo other children and to the doings of other children. Some 
learn without ever having received lessons, merely by having 
heard the lessons given to others. 

In generab children from four years of age onwards 
are keenly interested in writing. Some of our children have 
even begun at three and a half. Lively enlhusiasiti is shown 
specially in tracing the sandpaper letters. 

The procession of the Alphabet 

During the first period of my experience, when the 
children saw, for the first time, the letters of the alphabet, 
I asked Directress Bettini one day to carry out to the terrace, 
where the children were playing, the various types of cards 
which she had made. Directly the children saw her they 
crowd(‘d round the teacher and myself with their fingers held 
out, and in dozens the small fingers were soon touching the 
letters, whilst the babies were pressing against each other. 
Finally some of the taller children succeeded in getting some 
of the cards out of our hands, pretending to touch them like 
teachers, but the crowd of little ones hindered this per- 
formance. I remember with wdiat a joyous rush the possessors 
of the cards, clasping them in both hands, raised them like 
standards and began to march followed by all the other 
children, who clapped their hands and uttered loud cries of 
joy. 

The procession passed in front of us, and all, big and 
little, laughed loudly, whilst the mothers, attracted by the 
noise, watched the scene through the windows. This was 
like a homage paid to the material that had worked miracles. 
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The average period which elapses between the first 
attempt at preparatory exercises and the first written word is, 
for children of four, a month and a half. For children five 
years old, the period is much shorter, about a month; but 
one of ours learnt to write, with the letters of the alphabet, 
in twenty days. Children of four years, after two and a half 
months, writ(‘ some words under dictation and are able to 
pass on to writing with ink in copybooks. Generally, after 
three months, onr little ones are profu ienL and those who have 
l)een writing for six months may be compared with children 
in the third elementary class. 

Writing constitutes one of the easiest and most enjoyable 
achievements gained by our children. 

If learning were as easy for adults as it is for children 
under six years of age, illiteracy could be got rid of in a 
rnonth, hut perhaps two obstacles would interfere with so 
brilliant a success — In the adult, however, there is no longer 
this enthusiasm which, in small <inldren. is given by psychical 
scnsitiviti(*s that exist only during the constructive period 
provided for by nature for the formation of language.. 
Hesides, the hand of the adult is by this time too stiff to 
ac(|uire easily the delicate movements needed in writing. 

But I know that when the procedure used by us in the 
education of children was applied to adults (to the recruits 
and soldiers of the United States of America), the struggle 
against illiteracy was considerably facilitated. Montessori 
teachers, in fact, dedicated themselves to the instruction of 
soldiers. 

Later I learned that in Rome, in bygone ages, the hand 
of adults was trained in order to improve their penmanship 
by having them trace very large letters of perfect shape, and 
not by having them write with a model before their eyes as 
is done nowadays in exercises for penmanship. 
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To trace letters and compose phonetically entire words 
w ith a moveable alphabet therefore facilitates everybody s 
effort to learn how^ to write. Many months, however^ are 
certainly needed when an adult tries to learn what a small 
child already indirectly prepared can achieve in only one 
month. ’ 

So muc'h for the time needed for learning. As for the 
style of execution, our children, from the moment in which 
they begin, write well, and one is surprised by llie shape of 
the letters, bold and rounded, resembling in every way the 
sandpaper models. The beauty of their writing is scarcely 
ever attained by any pupil in the elementary schools who has 
not had special lessons in calligraphy. 

I, who have studied calligraphy closely, know how 
difficult it is to get boys of twelve and thirteen in the sec'ondary 
sc'hools to write whole words without lifting the pen exc'ept 
for the letter o, and how drawing the lines of the various 
letters with a single stroke often forms an insuperable diffi- 
culty, the parallelism between the component strokes being 
lost. 

On the contrary, our little ones, of their own accord, 
with marvellous certainty, write whole words with a single 
effort, keeping the parallelism between the strokes perfect, 
and the distances between the various letters ecpial. More 
than one competent visitor has exclaimed — ‘Tf I had not seen 
it, I would not have believed it.” 

Calligraphy indeed is after-teaching needed to correct 
defects already acquired and fixed; it is extra work, heavy and 
long because the child whilst looking at the model has to 
execute the movement required to reproduce it, whilst be- 
tween such a sensation and such a movement there is no 
direct relationship. 
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Besides, penmanship is taught at an age when all defects 
liave been stabilized, and there has passed the physiological 
period in which the muscular memory is particularly alert 
One does not speak of the fundamental error which makes 
calligraphy pursue the same course of learning as writing 
fn»m strokes and its continuation. 

Wt* pn^pan* the <*hild in a direct manner not only for 
writing, but also for penmanship regarded in its two main 
attributes — beauty of form (by touching beautiful letters), 
an<l freedom of execution (by exercises in filling in figures). 
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READING 


Experience has taught me to recognize a distinct dif- 
ference between writing and reading and has shown me that 
ihe two acquirements need not necessarily be made at the 
same time. In our first experience, writing precedes reading, 
though I know that this is in contradiction of the common 
prejudice. I do not call reading the attempt which a child 
makes when he is verifying the word which he has composed 
with the moveable alphabet, that is when he is translating 
signs into sounds, as at first he translated sounds into signs, 
because in such a verification he already knows the w'ord, 
having repeated it to himself many times as he composed it. 
(That is, in a phonetic language). 

I call reading the interpretation of an idea, by means of 
graphic signs. 

The child who has not heard the word spoken, but who 
recognizes it on seeing it put together on the table in moveable 
letters, and can tell what it means (the name of a child, a 
city, an object etc.), that child reads. This I say because the 
word ‘read’ corresponds in written language to the word we 
listen to in spoken language, which serves to receive the 
language transmitted to us by others. 

Until the child obtains from written words transmission 
of ideas, he does not read. 

We may say that writing, as it has been described, is 
an act in which the psycho-motor mechanism predominates; 
in reading, on the contrary, we reach purely intellectual work. 
But it is evident that our way of teaching writing prepares 
for reading so as to render the difficulties involved almost 
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urinoticeahle. Writing prepares the child for interpreting 
nieclianically the^ union of the letter-sounds which are the 
components of the word which he sees written. The child, 
therefore, c^an already read the sounds of the word. We 
notice that whe»i th«^ (‘hild composes the word from the 
moveahle alphabet, he has time to think of the signs which 
he must choose or make; the writing of a word takes a long 
lime compared with that needed for the reading of it. 

The child who can wrile^ when he is confronted with a 
word to be interpreted by reading, is silent for a long time, 
and generally reads the component sounds as slowly as if he 
were writing them. The sense of the word is grasped when it 
is pronounced not only in a hurry but with the necessary 
phonetic acx'ents. Now in order to place the phonetic acc(mts, 
it is ne<‘essary that the child shoidd re(‘ognize the word, that 
is, the idea which it represents; therefore a higher activity of 
inttdligeiK'e must be brought into play. 

For pracli(‘e in reading I therefore j)roceed in the follow- 
ing way, and what I am about to desc ribe is a substitute for 
the old spelling-book, I prepare labels from sheets of ordinary 
writing-paper, on each of whicli there is written in running 
hand one centimetre high, some well-known word which has 
already been pronounced many times by the child, and which 
represents objects present or well-known. If the word refers 
to an objec’t which is present, 1 place this under the child's 
eye, in order to make the meaning of the reading easier. In 
this connection I may mention that most of these objects are 
toys. The Children's Houses possess not only the kitchen 
utensils, the kitchen, the balls and the dolls which I already 
have had occlusion to mention, but also cupboards, divans, 
beds, that is, all the furniture necessary for a doll’s house; 
also, houses, trees, flocks of sheep, animals made from papier- 
mache, ducklings and geese made of cellulose that float on 
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water; boats with sailors, soldiers, railways which will w^ork, 
factories, a country house, stables for horses and cattle within 
spacious enclosures etc. For one House in Rome an artist 
made me a present of splendid fruit in ceramics.* 

If writing serves to direct or rather to direct and perfect 
the mechanism of spoken language in the child, reading 
serves to aid in the development of ideas, thus making a con- 
nection with the development of language. Finally, writing 
helps physiological language, and reading, social language. 

The beginning is, as I have pointed out, nomenclature, 
that is, reading the names of objects known, and, possibly^ 
present. 

I do not choose words on the ground of their being easy 
or difficult, because the child can already read the word as 
being composed of sounds. I allow the child to translate 
slowly into sounds the written word, and if his interpretation 
is exact, I confine myself to saying — ‘‘More (juickly.” Tlu^ 
child, the second time, reads more readily, often still without 
understanding. I repeat — “More quickly more (juiekly’\ 
The child reads still more rapidly, repeating the same group 
of sounds, and finally he guesses. Then he puts on a look 
of recognition, and beams with the satisfaction which so often 
appears in our children. In this (!onsists the whole reading 
exercise, a very speedy exercise, and one which presents to 
the child, already prepared through writing, very little 
difficulty. 

Truly, all the terrors of the spelling-book are buried 
along with the ‘strokes’! 

When the child has read he rests the card used against 
the object the name of which it bore, and the exercise is 

•The first Children’s Houses were rich in toys; but practice has gradually 
led to their beinit forgotten, for the children did not seek them, but even now 
there arc many objects which can be used for the above-mentioned purpose. 
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litiished. The children having been taught in this way, more 
for the purpose of understanding thorougly which exercise 
attracted them most than for practice in actual reading, I 
thought of the following game. It was intended to make more 
pleasant the various exercises in reading which have to be 
repeated so often; as a result the reading is made clear and 
fluent. 

(pfime for Reading Words 

I spread out on the big table the most varied and attrac- 
tive collection of toys; corresponding to each of them is a label 
on which its name is written. I fold the labels and roll them 
up, mix tliern together in a box, and have tliem drawn by lot 
by the children who can read. They must carry the labels 
to their places, unfold them very, very slowly, read them 
mentally without showing them to their neighbours, so that 
what they contain remains an absolute secret, and then go 
up to the table with the label eiH‘losed in their hand. The 
child must say aloud tlie name of a toy, and present to the 
teacher the label that it may be verified; such a ticket then 
becomes like a piece of money with which the toy named may 
be ac<{uired. The child, if he pronounces the word clearly, 
pointing out the object with his finger (and the teacher can 
check the accuracy by the card), takes the toy and can do 
what he likes with it for as long as he likes. 

This stage being finished, the teacher calls upon the first 
child and then all the others, in the same order in which they 
look the toys, and makes them draw lots for another label, 
which the child must read at once and which bears the name 
of one of his companions who cannot read yet, and therefore 
has not had a toy. And then, politely, he must offer as an 
act of courtesy to his unlearned companion the toy w^hich he 
possesses as his right. The offer must be made with kindly 
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gestures, gracefully, accompanied by a salute. In this way 
there is eradicated any idea of grade, and lht*re is inculcate<l 
the feeling that one must give out of kindness to those who 
have no claim to possession, as well as the sentiment that 
everyone, whether he deserves it or not, must share eijually 
in pleasures. 

The reading-play was a marvellous success; think of the 
satisfaction which these poor children felt over the idea that 
tliey possessed such beautiful toys and that they could play 
with them for such a long time. 

But what was my surprise when the children, after having 
learnt to uruhnsland the written cards, refused to take the 
toys and to lose time in playing and in niakiiig these friendly 
gestures to their little companions; with a kind of insatiable 
desire they preferred instead to take out the cards one after 
another and read them all. I watched them, and pondered over 
the enigma of their minds, which had been hidden from us. 
As I stood watching them and meditating over the discovery 
that children, through some human instinct, love knowledge 
better than meaningless play, I was impressed by tlie loftiness 
of the human mind. 

We then put away the toys and set ourselves to make 
hundreds of written labels — names of children, of objects, of 
cities, of colours and of ({ualities made known through 
exercises of the senses. We placed them in more boxes, and 
let the children search as they pleased among them. I 
expected that at least they would hunt indiscriminately and 
without any order in one box and in another, but no, every 
child finished emptying the box which he had under bis hand, 
and only after that did he go on to another, truly insatiable 
for reading. One day I went out on the terrace and found 
that they had carried the tables and chairs there, setting up 
school in the open air. Some little ones were playing in the 
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sun, others were seated in circles round tables covered with 
letters and sandpaper cards; at one side, in the shade of a 
dormer window was seated the mistress, who had a long, 
nairow box, full of labels; the whole lengtli of the box was 
occupied by little hands searching within it. A group of child- 
ren were opening, reading and refolding the labels. ‘‘You 
would not believe,” said the mistress to me, “that this has been 
going on for more than an hour, and still they are not satisfied.’” 
f made tlie experiment of having balls and dolls brought out, 
but with no result; these futilities had no value compared 
with the joy of knotvinf(. 

When I saw this surprising result, 1 was already 

thinking of trying to get them to read print, and I proposed 
to the mistress to write the same word in the two types on the 
same label. Hut the children forestalled me. There was in 
the school a calendar, on which many words were written in 
printed characters, and some in Gothic characters. In their 
mania for reading, some cliildren be*gan to look at this 

calendar, and to my indescribable surprise, they read both the 
printed and the Gothic matter. 

•So we had nothing more to do but present them with a 

book; in fact, they read the words in it. At first, in the 

Children’s Houses, I gave only one kind of book, one in which, 
under the figures of all the objects they had seen, were printed 
the names. 

The mothers at once profited by the progress of the 
Children. We actually surprised in the pockets of some of 
them pieces of paper rouglily covered with the prices of 
things — macaroni, bread, salt etc.: some of our little ones 
were going marketing with the note! Tlie parents told us 
that their children no longer hurried along the street, because 
they stopped to read the shop signs. 
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Educated according to this method in a private house, 
41 child, a little niar<iuis of four and a half, did the following. 
His father, a member of parliament, received a great deal of 
correspondence. He knew that his child had begun exercise^ 
two months before, and that they were enabling him to read 
and write at a precocious age; but he did not pay miu‘h 
attention, and had not much faith in the assertions. One day 
the marquis was reading and the child w^as playing near him 
when a servant entered and placed on the table the volumin- 
ous correspondence which had just come by post. The little 
one turned his attention to it, began to turn over the letters 
and to read aloud all the addresses. The manpiis thought 
it was almost a miracle. 

It may be asked what the average time is which is needed 
for learning to read. Experience tells us that, counting 
from the moment at which the child can write, the passage 
from this lower form of written language to the higher one 
of reading is on an average about fifteen days. Accuracy in 
reading, however, almost always comes later than perfection 
in writing. In most cases the child writes very well, and 
reads just fairly well. 

Not all the children reach the same standard at the same 
age, and since none of them is, I do not say forced, but not 
even invited, or in any way attracted, to do what he does not 
want to do, it happens that some children, not having offered 
themselves for learning, have been left in peace, and can 
neither write nor read. 

If the old method, which dominates the will of the child, 
and crushes out his self-expression, does not think that it 
ought to force him to learn to write before the age of six, no 
more do I think so! 

However, I could not decide without long experience 
whether in every case the age of the full development of 
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spoken language ought to he that which it is suitable to choose 
for encouraging the development of written language. 

In any case almost all normal children brought up by 
our methods begin to write at four years of age, and at five they 
can read and write at least as well as children who have 
finisluMl the second elementary class; that means that they 
could pass into the second or third class at an age a year or 
two lielow tiuit of the present day admission to the first class. 

The Exercise for non-phonetic languages 

The simple reading game described above was taken up 
again, modified and adapted for learning reading in langu- 
ages whi(‘h are not phonetic, like English, and Dutch etc. 

The essential exercise, which in its general principle 
may be of general a()plication as in phonetics languages, 
consists in prepariiig a series of objects and a corresponding 
set of labels on which are written the names relating to them; 
after the* card has be('n read it is placed near the objecT which 
corresponds to it. For the phonetic languages, the exer(*ise 
aims at raising interest in the written word; recognition of the 
object present makes the child feel that he has discoverc'd a 
secret, and the act of placing the label satisfies him and opens 
up a round of intimate activity. 

By this time the internal motor has been set goings 
interest has been kindled, and the communication between 
the source of life and mastery over externals has been 
established. 

For the non-phonetic languages, something similar must 
constitute the first step. Search was made first of all (for 
leaching the English language) for a group of phonetic words, 
it being well known that words of this kind always exist even 
in non-phonetic languages. From among these there w^ere 
chosen all those which could be built up on the basis of about 
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twenty different sounds, for it had been ascertained by ex- 
periment that this is about the number of isolated sounds 
which can be distinguished clearly by children between four 
and five years of age. 

In trying to fix upon this definite number of words, we 
have not had to trouble ourselves about any dillicullies other 
than those mentioned above, for the length of the word and the 
complications of sounds which enter into it present no dith- 
(mlty to the child. In such early and fundamental research 
one needs only to interest the child; and for that it is enough 
that the word should be phonetic and lliat it should represent 
objects which are well-known and under the eye. When this 
is done and interest in the written word is awakened it will be 
possible to go on to succeeding dilliculties, preparing groups 
of words according to the spelling used in the language. In 
a word, one must proceed in the first instance with the aim 
of rousing keen interest in reading, and afterwards the way 
will be prepared for the long journey nei’essary to overcome 
the various difficulties of spelling. Then arises the necessity 
for research in grouping materially objects and words cor- 
responding to objects, making up a series of successive 
exercises. Until there has been aroused in the child interest 
in difficulties themselves and in the grouping of words which 
illustrate them the only thing necessary is a proper classifi- 
cation of words. This leads the children to pure interest in 
reading words, as it is met with in phonetic? languages. 

In England, in adopting this procedure for the English 
language, it was found necessary to make small chests which, 
in different draw^ers, contain groups of words chosen accord- 
ing to some spelling difficulties, and groups of objects refer- 
ring to them (as in the divisions for classification). 

The child can, after having taken a drawer from the 
chest, take out the objects himself, apply the label to each one, 
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and, having finished the work, replace it in the chest* He 
ran then take another drawer, and so on. In this way he 
studies some of the difficulties relative to spelling and 
pronunciation. 

Reversal of the Exercise 

The prac tical advantages of such exercises have suggested 
another application, and so, reversing the object of them, 
there have been grouped together objects which have edu- 
cational value; they are ac^conipanied by labels on which 
their names are written. Whilst in the first exercise the 
objecits were known and the difficulties of learning were con- 
nected with words, here one starts from a knowledge of words 
which is sufficient to teatJi the names of the objects which 
ate grouped together for various educaticmal purposes. In 
religious education, for example, there are prepared in 
miniature various objects relating to the altar, the priest’s 
vestments, the objects necessary for the Mass, etc. The develop- 
ment of this exercise has been extended to teaching the w^ords 
relating to many parts of the material, as, for example, the 
nam<*s of materials, of fastenings, of polygons etc. Finally 
another application has been made to models of animals and 
plants, together with scientific terms relating to their classifi- 
cation, written on separate labels which must be placed on 
the objects when recognized. 

These last applications, however, have carried us along 
a path different from that in which we are interested here — 
learning to read. Instead of that, they form an application 
of reading used as it is done by botanists and gardeners w^hen 
they show^ the names of various plants on labels. 

Commands: Reading Sentences 

As soon as some visitors to the Children’s Houses in San 
Lorenzo saw that the children were reading printed cbarac- 
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lers they sent us gifts of splendidly illustrated books, which 
iormed the first nucleus of our library. Turning over the 
leaves of these books of simple stories, I realized that the 
little ones would not be able to understand them. The tea- 
chers, however, wanted to prove that they could, by making 
^several children read, telling me that their reading was mueli 
more fluent and more correct than that of cliildren who liad 
finished the second elementary class. I did not allow my- 
self to be convinced, and I applied two tests. The first was 
to get the mistress to tell some of the stories, and to notice 
how many children interested themselves voluntarily. After 
a few words the children’s attention wandered; the mistress 
had to recall the inattentive ones to order and she was using 
old methods encouraging the children to understand. Little 
by little there developed in the class noise and movement, 
which were due to the fact that each individual was turning 
to his usual occupations and giving up listening. 

Evidently the children who seemed to be reading the 
books with pleasure were not enjoying the meaning of them. 
They w^ere enjoying the mechanical power which they had 
acquired, consisting of the translation of written signs into 
the sound of a word which they recognised. In fact they were 
reading the books with much less readiness than the cards, 
because in them they met with many unknown words. 

My second test was to get the child to read the book with- 
out giving him the explanations which the mistress in the old 
fashion hastened to interpose, mixing them up with suggestive 
questions — “Have you understood?” “What have you 
read?” ‘The child went in a carriage, did he not?” “Read 
carefully”, “Watch”. 

I then gave the book to a child, placed myself beside him 
in an affectionately confidential attitude, and asked him with 
the simple gravity with which I would have spoken to a friend 
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— ‘i)i(l you understand what you read?” The child ans- 
wered — ‘Wo”, hut the expression on his face seemed to ask 
for an explanation of my <piestion l>ecause he did not under- 
stand vvliat was meant hy ‘reading.’ — The fact is that reading 
is not to read a series of words one after the other; hut reading 
can put ourseIv<‘s into eomrnunieation with the complex 
thoughts of others and tins was not the ease with our children. 
Such a hrilliant acfii<*v<'nu‘nt waiting our children in the 
futur<% a new souno of surprise and delight. 

The hook ernhodies logi(*al language, not the mechanism 
of language; and for that reason, it cannot he ii!iderst(iod hy 
the < hild until he has mastered logi(‘al language. Between 
h(*ing able to read words and knowing the meaning of a hook 
there may extend the same distance as between being able to 
pronounce a word and a speech. 

I therefore had the reading of the hooks postponed, and 
waited. One day whilst we were talking together, four 
children got up together with an expression of joy and wrote 
on the blackboard some senlcuices of this kind — ”lIow pleased 
I am when the garden is in bloom.” It was a grc’at and 
moving surprise for us. They had arrived spontaneously at 
composition, just as they had spontaneously written the first 
word. The mechanism was the same; and the result followed 
logically. I.ogical spoken language one day led up to a 
sudden outbreak into written language. 

I understood that the moment had arrived for going on 
to the writing of sentences, and I had recourse to the same 
means, writing on the blackboard. 

“Do you like me?” The children read this aloud 
slowly, were silent for a moment, and then shouted “Yes”. 
I went on to write — “Keep silence and be quite still. “They 
read it almost in a shout, and directly they had finished 
reading, deep silence fell in the room, broken by the move- 
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ineiit of some chairs which the children made in settling them- 
selves. 

So there began between us communication through the 
medium of written language, which proved to be most inler- 
esiing for the children. By degrees they discovered llu‘ 
great quality of writing, that it transmits thought. When I 
began to write they were eager in their haste to learn what 1 
intended and to understand it without my pronouncing a 
single word. 

Written language does not need speech; its full power 
is realized only when it is completely isolahnl from spoken 
language. 

In these last days (in 1909) whilst the pn^sent book was 
for the first lime in the press, we reached, in the Children’s 
Houses, full enjoyment of reading by means of the following 
game. 

I wrote on some sheets of paper long sentences descrili- 
ing actions which the children would have to carry out, for 
example — ‘‘Close the window^ shutters and go and open the 
entrance door; then wait a moment and put things back as 
they were at first'’. “Ask eight of your companions politely, 
to leave their places and stand in a line, in jiairs, in the middle 
of the room; then make them march backwards and forwards 
oil the points of their toes, very quietly, without making any 
noise.” “Ask three of your oldest companions who sing very 
well to be kind enough to come into tlic middle of the room; 
group them in a row, and sing along with them any beautiful 
tune which yon like.” And so on. 

The children, directly I had finished writing, almost 
snatched the cards from my hand to read them, placing them 
to dry on their little tables. They read them by themselves, 
with the most intense attention, in the deepest silence. I asked 
them — “Do you understand?” “Yes, yes.” “Then go and 
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do it.’’ With what admiration did I watch the children as 
they each chose an action and carried it out at once. Great 
activity, movement of a new kind came to life in the room. 
Some closed and then opened the shutters, some set their 
iompanions running, some made them sing, some went to 
write, some took objects from the sideboard. Surprise and 
curiosity provoked general silence, and the scene was filled 
with the most intense commotion. It seemed as if magic 
strength had gone out from me stimulating activity which had 
been unknown before: that magic was written language, the 
greatest triumph of civilization. 

Ilow well the children understood the importance of it! 
When I left, they crowded round me with manifestations of 
gratitude and affection, saying — “’Thank you, thank you for 
the lesson.” 

We had taken a great step; we had leapt from the me- 
<’hanism to the spirit of reading. 

To-day, the following, which is the favourite among the 
games, is played in this way. First, absolute silence is 
established; then there is presented a box containing folded 
labels, on which is written a long sentence describing an 
action. 

All the children who can read come up and draw' a label 
by chance; they read it mentally once or oflener, till they are 
sure that they have understood it right, then they give the 
open label back to the teacher, and set about what has to be 
done. Since many of the actions require the assistance of 
companions who cannot read, and many lead to the using and 
moving about of objects, a general movement develops, which 
grows in a wonderfully orderly manner, whilst the deep 
silence is broken only by the subdued scuffle of little feet run- 
ning lightly and by voices singing songs — an unexpected 
revelation of spontaneous perfect discipline. 
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Experience has shown us that composition must precede 
logical reading, as writing precedes the reading of words; 
and that the reading which conveys meaning must he mental 
and not vocal. 

Indeed, reading aloud implies the employment of tlie two 
mechanisms of language, the articular and the graphic, which 
makes the work more complicated. Who does not know that 
an adult who has to read a passage in puhlic prepares him- 
self for it by getting the meaning of it beforehand by mental 
reading, and that reading aloud is one of the most difficult 
intellectual actions. Children, then, who are beginning to 
read in order that they may interpret thought, ought to read 
mentally. Written language, when it reaches logical thought, 
ought to be kept apart from articulate language. It really 
represents language which transmits thought from a dis- 
tance, whilst the senses and the muscular mecdianism are 
silent. It is spiritualized language which brings into com- 
munication all mankind. 

Education having reached such a level in the Childreirs 
Tlou'^es, it follows as a ('f)nsef|uence that llie whole scheme of 
work in the elementary schools would have to be changed. 

How to reform the lowest elementary classes, eventually 
carrying on our methods in them is a big fjuestion whi<*h does 
not call for investigation here. It is enough to say that the 
first and also the second elementary class w^ould be abolished 
completely by our child education, which include it. 

Tlie elementary classes of the future would then rec^eive 
children like ours, who already know how to look after them- 
selves, to dress, undress, and wash themselves, wffio know the 
rules of good manners, and are disciplined yet free, or, as 
I mav say, have set themselves free. They, in addition to 
articulate language completely developed and free from 
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cleferts, have also mastered elementary written language which 
is beginning to develop into logical language. 

That they speak with a good pronunciation, and write 
heaiitifully, that their movements are full of grace, indicates 
that they belong to a humanity which ha^ l)een educated iimler 
refining guidance. 

It is the childhood of triumplial humanity, since they 
are intelligent and patient observers of thtur surifiundings, 
and possess as a form of intellectual liberty, spontaneous 
n‘asoning. 

For sucli (‘liildren then‘ ought to be found an elementary 
h(»ol vsorlhv to receive them and t(» guide' tlu'm on the suc- 
(■(M'ding palli of life ami civilization, using the same gem'ral 
prim‘iples of rc'spect for liberty and for the spontaneous 
manifi'slalions of the e'liild-- principles which determine tlu' 
personality of tlu^ little men.* 


elrnu‘n!ai7 Monlrs^^ori now funrtion fully in of the 

|>la<vs, wliero llu*rr' are Children'^ Houses and ihe education imparted rhere is 
<leMrihed in some of m> hooks, notably; “The Advanced Montcssori Method 
I and II.” 
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THE SPEECH OF THE CHILD 

Written language, which includes dictation and reading,, 
involves articulate language in its complete mechanism 
(auditory, central and motor paths), and, in the way of 
development encouraged hy my nu'thod, is based essentially 
on articulate language. 

Written language may therefore be considered from two 
points of view: 

(a) That of the mastery of a new language of great 
social importance which is added to the spoken language of 
the natural man. This is the cultural meaning which is 
usually attached to w'ritten language, which is there- 
fore taught in schools without any regard for its nda- 
lionships with spoken language, and only with the intention 
of offering to social man a means necessary for making con- 
tacts with the environment. 

(b) That of the connection between written and 
spoken language, and the eventual possibility of using wrilleir 
language to improve spoken language — a new consideration 
on w^hich I must insist, and one which gives to written language 
physiological and psychological importance. 

Besides, as spoken language is a natural function of 
man, and is also the means which he uses for social purposes, 
so this writing may be considered by itself, in its formation 
as an organic whole of new mechanisms which are established 
in the nervous system, and as means usable for sociaf 
purposes. 
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It is a question of giving to written language, apart from 
its physiological importance, a period of development which 
is imh^pendcnt of its other fiinc*tions and whi('h is destined 
to he completed lat(‘r. 

I [)elieve that writing l)ristle> with diHiculties at the 
hegirming, not only IxM-ause up till to-day it has been taught 
by irratioiial methods, but because we have wanted to make 
it carry out, when it has barely been ac<|uire(L the lofty 
function of wrilWm language, whic h has been fixed by centuries 
of effoils made* by tin' peo[>le. 

Let us think of the irrationality of tliese methods. We 
lia\e analys(‘d the wrilUai signs rather than the physiological 
acts ne<-essarv to produce the alphabetic signs, yet the visible* 
i(q)i**M*ntations of tin* signs ha\e no her(*(lilary connection 
with the motor side of their execution, as, for example, the 
auditory <*xprf*s>ion of the word has with the motor mechanism 
of spoken language. It is, then*fore, always dilficult to 
|»rovdk(* an t‘\eito-molor a<*tion unless mov(*ment has already 
bc<‘n |)r('|)ar<*d for its arrival. Hie itlea cannot act directly 
on lla* motor nerves, which is all the more apparent when 
l!i(‘ idea itself is ineoin|>l(*le and incapable of sustaining a 
hading which excites the will. 

Thus the analysis of writing made in the “curves’ and 
‘strokes" has led to the child’s being jnesented with a sign 
devoid of meaning, which for that reason does not interest 
him, and the making of which cannot determine a spontaneous 
motor impulse. The action expec'ted constitutes an effort of 
the will, which in the child soon degenerates into weariness, 
into boredom and simple endurance. To such an effort there 
would be added that of setting up at the same time the 
muscular cuinnections co-ordinating the movements necessary 
for holding and manipulating the writing-instrument. 
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A oomhiiialion of depressing feelings aeeompanies 
these efforts, leading to the prodnelion of iinperfeel and 
wrong signs, which the teachers have to correct, llurs depress- 
ing the child’s feelings still more, by the constant exposure of 
mistakes and imperfections in the marks made. So whilst the 
child is being urged to make efforts, his mental (Miergy is 
being lowered rather than stimulated by the teacher. 
Whatever the method adopted to teach writing may be--- 
excluding even the old way of proceeding by iikmiis of strokes 
and curves — the fact remains that the movements of the hand 
are not acted upon directly by either thinking or looking at 
a sample. A sign to be traced instead is the only dir<M t guide 
to the establishment of movement. 

Allhougli ac(juired in such a mistaken way, tlie written 
language so painfully learnt, has at once to be used for social 
purposes; aiid, imperfect and immature, it is made to servt^ 
for the synthetic construction of language and the (expression 
of ideas by the liigher mental centres. 

We remember that in nature spoken language is formed 
gradually, and is '^already establishrir in words W'h(.;n the 
higlier menial centres are using these words in what Kussmaul 
calls (lictorium, that is, the grammatical, synthetic formation 
of the language ncMossary for the (expression of complex 
ideas, that is, the language of the logical mind. 

Finally, the nmchanism of language must pre-exist the 
high mental activities which wdll have to use it. 

There exist, therefore, two periods in the development 
of language — the lower one, which prepares the nervous 
tracts and the central mechanism which will have to link up 
the sensory and the motor tracts; and the higher one deter- 
mined hy the higher mental activity which is made evident 
by means of the pre-formed mechanism of language. 
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Thus, in the scheme of spoken language as given by 
Kussmaul, the most important fact to he noted is that there 
exists a kiful of icflex cerehfal arc which is established during, 
the early stages of language formation. 


M 



Let us consider fig. a. 

I.et 0 slaiul for th<‘ ear; L for the group of motor organs 
used for the W(»rds wliidi make up language; (' for the audi- 
tory (cnlre of speech; and 
1/ for the motor centre. 
The paths I > and 4/ L are 
t* ^ peripheral, the first centri- 

fij*. a. petal and the second centri- 

fugal; lh(* path I M i> an inleicentral connecting lra<!l. 

'fhe rentre in wliich are formed the auditory images 
of words, may 1 m‘ siilMlivided into thr(‘(\ as indicated in 
lh«* figure, h. Sounds are realized at 
.So, syllables at S/, and words at /^ 

TIrat sf'parate < ('nties for sounds 
and svllables may he formed is con- 
firmed h> the pathtdogy of languag(‘, 
in which in certain forms (»f centro- 
sensoiy partial failure of speech 
the patirmts (an no longtu* [rionorrnce anything more than 
sorrnds, or sounds and svllables. 

Small children are at first particularly sensitive to the 
simple sounds of langirag(% with whieh. especially with S, the 
mother fondh^s them and vl\\U for their attention, whilst later 
on tire elrild is sensitive to syllables, willi which also his 
nrolher caresses liirTi, saying — ‘1)a, ha, puf, tuf.” 

Finally, the simple word which alliaets tire attention of' 
the child is generally a dissyllahle. 
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The same sub-division may be made for the motor 
centres, fig. c. The child at first utters single or double 

sounds, e.g. 6/, gZ, cA, expres- 
sions which the mother welcomes 
with tender invitations and with 
great delight. Then the child 
begins to produce sounds which 
are dissyllabic— '’‘ga-6a;'\ and, 
finally dissyllabic words, mainly 
labial, e.g. ''mama\ “6a6a.” 

We say that spoken langu- 
age is beginning in the child 
when the word which he prono- 
unces represents an idea, when, 
for example, on seeing his mother and recognizing her he 
says or on seeing the dog, \ on seeing someone 

eating, ^*pappa*^ (i.e. pap, or food). 

That is, we consider language to be initiated when it is 
linked up with perception, whilst language itself is still, as 
regards its psycho-motor mechanism, quite rudimentary. 

That is to say, language is considered to be initiated 
when, independently of the reflex arc, in which the mechanical 
formation of language is still unknown, there occurs the 
recognition of the word in such a way that it is associated 
with the object which it represents. 

At this stage, therefore, one is perfecting language itself 
by degrees, as the hearing perceives better the sounds com- 
posing words, and the psycho-motor paths are becoming 
better adapted to articulation. 

It is this early field of spoken language which has its 
own beginning and its own course of development leading, 
by way of the perceptions, to the perfecting of the original 
mechanism of language itself. And at this stage there is 
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i‘'>lal>listir(l wliat we rail artirulaU* language, which will then* 
he the medium of which man will make use In expres.^ his 
llioiighu, arid which man will ha\e great dilhculty in improv- 
irjg or ct)rrecli!ig once it ha^' ht^en fixed. In fact, sometimes 
higher ediuMtion is accompaniiMl hy ifnperfect speecli, whicli 
flinders tin* aesifielic expression (d thought. 

d'he dcveh»[)menl of aitiiulal^e sj)e(*(‘h occurs lH*tweeii 
the ages <il two and five- llie age of perceptions, in which 
the allention of tlie child is spontaneously directed to external 
ohje<ls, au<l the nKurnuy is particularly retentive. This is 
also tin* agf* of mohilily, whim all llie psyrho-motor tracts have 
hecorne usahle, and tlie mtiscuhir mechanism is fixed. At 
this pmiod of life, hy tlu’ mysterious linking up of tlu‘ audi- 
tory tracts and tfu‘ motor traits of artiiulate language, it 
M'cms that the audiloiy pcrc<*ptions have powau* to exeile the 
complicated niovcmients of articulate speecli, which develops 
instiru'livcly umhu’ these* stimuli as if awakening from the 
sleep of heredity. It is well-known that only at this age is it 
possihh' to anpiire all the* eharacterislie modulations of a 
language*, which it is useless to try and (\stal)Iish later. The 
mother longue is pronouneed well, herause it is fixed in child- 
flood, and the adult who learns to speak a new language must 
caiiy into it the imperfeelioii whii'h marks the language of 
the foieigru'r. Only ehildren who, below seven years of age, 
learn several languages at llie same lime, are able to perceive 
mid reproduce tfie characteristii* modulations of accent and 
promimu’ation. 

In the same way, the defects ue.iuiied in childhood, like 
dialect errors, or others due to had habits, cannot be cured 
in the adult. 

That which develops later, the higher language, the 
dictonum, docs not originate in the mechanism of language, 
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but in intellectual development which makes use of mei'ha- 
nical language.* 

As spoken language is developed by exercising the* 
mechanism of it and is enriched with perceptions, the ditto- 
riiim is developed with the mind, 
and is enriched with intellectual 
education. Referring back to the 
language diagram, fig. d we see 
that above the arc standing for the 
hnver language there is placed the 
dictorium, I), from which there now 
issue the motor impulses for 
the word which is established as 
spoken language fitted to express the thought of the intelli- 
gent man. 

Up till now, owing to preconceived ideas, it has beem 
thought that written language must be acipiired only through 
the development of the dictorium as a means fitted to secure* 
culture and to permit the grammatical analysis and the 
construction of language. Remembering that ‘spoken words 
fly away’, it is admitted that intellectual culture can advance 
only with the aid of a language which is stable, objective, and 
capable of being analysed, as is written language. 

But why do we, who recognize the precious written 
language as an indispensable factor of intellectual education 
because it fixes the ideas of men and permits the analysis and 
assimilation of them through books in which they are indelibly 
written, like an ineffaceable memory of words therefore 
always present — why do we not recognize it as being useful 
for the humbler task of fixing the words which represent ideas,, 
and of analysing them into their component sounds? 

• So the type-writer has nothing to do with the intellectual ♦hought ol 
the person who uses it to transmit his thoughts. 
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Under the influence of teaching prejudice we are not 
aide to separate the idea of written language from that of the 
function which up till now we have assigned to it, and it 
seems to us that in teaching this language to children who 
are still at the age belonging to simple perceptions and 
mobility, there is being committed a grave psychological 
and didactic mistake. 

But let us get rid of this prejudice, and consider written 
language by itself, reconstructing the psycho-physiological 
mechanism of it. It is much simpler than the psycho-physio- 
logical mechanism of spoken language, afid much more 
directly amenable to education. 

Writing especially is singularly easy. Let us consider 
dictated writing; we have a perfect parallel with spoken 
language, because to the word heard there must correspond 
a motor action. It is true that there does not exist here the 
mysterious hereditary relationship between the word heard 
and the word spoken; but the movements involved in writing 
are much simpler than those necessary for the spoken word 
and are carried out by muscles less fused in their function 
than those of the vocal cords and the tongue. They are all 
external, and we can act directly on them in preparing 
movements. 

My method prepares, in a direct manner, for the move- 
ments of the hand which writes; hence the psycho-motor 
impulse of the word heard finds the motor paths already 
established, and manifests itself in the act of writing like an 
^explosion’. 

llie real difficulty lies in the written sign; but we must 
consider that we are here dealing with the age of perception, 
in which sensations and memory, like the early associations, 
are just in the characteristic expansion stage of natural 
development. Besides, our children have already been 
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prepared by various exercises of the senses, and by the 
methodical building-up of ideas and mental associations, to 
appreciate written signs. The child who recognises a triangle 
and calls it a triangle, can recognize the letter ‘s’ and call 
it by its sound S. This is obvious. 

Let us stop talking about precocity in teaching. Let 
us rid ourselves of prejudices, and confine ourselves to 
experience, which shows how children actually carry on 
without any effort, even with distinct signs of pleasure and 
gratitude, with the recognition of written signs presented as 
objects. 

With this preface, let us consider the relationships 
between the mechanical systems employed in the Wo 
languages. 

The child three or four years old has already, according 
to our diagram, begun spoken language some time before, 
but he is just at the stage in which the mechanism of spoken 
language is perfected — a period contemporaneous witli that 
in which he masters the content of language with the inherit- 
ance of perceptions. 

Perhaps the child has not heard perfectly in all their 
component sounds the words which he pronounces; and, if 
he has heard them perfectly, they may have been badly 
pronounced, and therefore have left a wrong auditory im- 
pression. It would be a good thing if the child, by exercising 
the motor tracts of spoken language, could establish exactly 
the movements necessary for perfect articulation before, 
faulty mechanism having been fixed and the age of easy motor 
adaptations being past, the defects become incorrigible. 

To secure this, the word must be analysed. So we, wish- 
ing to perfect language, first train the children in composition 
and then pass on to grammatical studies, and wishing to 
improve style we first teach them to write grammatically, 
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and then we come to the analysis of the style; trying thus 
to perfect the word, it is first of all necessary that the word 
should e*xisl, and tlien is the fitting time for attacking the 
analysis of it. It is when the child speaks that there has 
come the time for analysing the word in order to perfect it. 

But as grammar and style are not possible with spoken 
language, but have to be referred to written language, whi(*h 
pK^senls to the eye the spee<h to be analysed, so it is with 
the word. 

The analysis of that which is transient cannot be made. 

It is necessary to materialize and stabilize language; 
heiure lh(! necessity for tlu^ written word, represented by 
graphic signs. 

In the third factor involvcid in writing which I consider 
in my method, that is, the composition of the word, there is 
included tlie analy.sis of the word by means of objects and 
alphabetic sign. The child breaks up the word heard, which 
he perceives in its entirety as a word, knowing also its 
meaning, into sounds and syllables, and then translates it 
into the word composed with the movable alphabet. 

Whilst in the development of spoken language the com* 
ponent sounds of the word may be imperfectly perceived, now, 
in teaching the graphic sign corresponding to the sound — 
and this consists in presenting a sandpaper letter, naming it 
cTearly, having it seen and touched, not only is there fixed 
clearly the perception of the sound heard, but this perception 
is connec:ted with two others, the motor and the visual per- 
(‘cptions of the written sign, which permit external influence& 
to affect the auditory images of words. 

The following diagrams explain, stage by stage, the 
sequence of events referred to above. 

Let us consider, stage by stage, the three-stage lesson,, 
in its application to the first teaching of the alphabet. 
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First Stage 

The mistress, showing a letter of the alphabet, says — 
“This is A, A, A/* Then at once the mistress says a vv<nxl 
which begins with A — ''A*\ as in “^da”, adding some 
other words which have this sound, and not necessarily as 
the first sound. When a consonant is being taught, the same 
thing is done, but by pronouncing the word wdiich begins 
with that sound there is made a syllable, “This is 
/!/, /I/, as in “;l/ama”. Then tlie teacher turning to the 
child adds — “Touch A^\ or, “Touch jVr\ The cliild traces 
the letter chosen as if writing it. Thus the motor image of the 
letter touched is associated with the auditory image of the 
alphabetic sound and with the visual image of it, and remains 
more strongly impressed in the memory. 



fig. e. 


fig. e. 

A the ear (auricle) 

f/ the auditory centre of the spoken word 

Ml the motor centre of the spoken word 

L organs for the articulation of the word (tongue) 

Mm motor centre of language written 

M the hand 

O the eye (oculus) 

V the visual centre of the written word (visual)^ 
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The (lotted lines refer to the reflex arc of spoken 
language. 

Second Stage 

The mistress repeats many times — “Which is A? Point 
out //, touch /I,” or, “Which is A/”? In this second stage, 
hy having the same ex(‘r(!iMi repeated over and over again, 
there is slrengtliened tlie association already reached during 
ihii first stage. I'his forms an association exercise. 

Third Stage 

i\)inting to a letter, the teacher asks the child — “What 
is this?” The child answers — “/f” or “A/”. The visual 
image of the written sign is associated with that of the 
pronunciation of the sounds, and the two languages, written 
and spoken, are associated together. The pronunciation is 
instigated hy the sign, hy the alphabetic vision as well as hy 
hearing. 



Tlie association set up is represented by the two triangles 
in fig. f. 0 V Mm and 0 V /V/, which have the same base in 
the association between the two sense-centres, that is, 
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the auditory centre of the spoken word and the visual centre 
of the written word, whilst the apices correspond respectively 
to the two motor centres, one of spoken language (MI), and 
the other of written language (Mm). 

The lesson, as is well known, represents only a detail 
of initiation and enlightenment in comparison with the great 
work of the child, which consists of innuinerahle repetitions 
of the same exercise. When the child continues to trace the 
sandpaper letters for a long time, remernhering the sound 
of them and pronouiu'ing them to himself, he ends hy 
establishing mechanically an association between the 
alphabet and the component sounds of the words. 

The length of such exercises constitutes a real period of 
development by the fixation of the visual images of the letters 
of the alphabet, of the images of the movements necessary 
to reproduce them with the writing hand, and of their asso- 
ciations with the images corresponding to spoken language — 
that is, the component sounds of words and the acts which 
reproduce them by means of the organs of speech. There 
is then practised a formative analytical work on a new 
language capable of setting up mechanically the analysis of 
the spoken word which already exists. The letter of the 
alphabet presented to the child may be compared with a 
watch-spring which gives off a sound and interests him much 
more than a surprise-box. Every now and then he remains 
absorbed in it (periods of concentration). The work of 
association described above is in vigorous action during a 
period of six or more months, from the age of about three 
and a half to four years — a period in which the word of the 
child is still uncertain and easy to break up (analyse) 
because it is still very near to and in sympathy with the pre- 
ceding period in which is stabilized the articulate word in 
the language of the child. 
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It is only later (after four years and a few months) 
that the vh\U\ masters the analytical mechanism and utilizes 
it fully in the interesting work of the composition of words. Then 
he displays his power over the mechanism only as a peacock 
spreads out its tail feathers, and connects up the two analyses. 
He has l>e(tome competent through the preceding exercises in 
perceiving wonls clearly sound hy sound, and in recognizing 
with an ease which might be called the mechanism of them, 
the alphabetic sounds which correspond to them. Tlius the 
wonl composed from the alphabet represents the external 
projection f)f the spoken word, and the teacher is able to 
penetrate, if the expression may be permitted, into the inner 
labyrinths in which words are definitely elaborated. She 
can then intervene with help for the two languages, and lead 
the child, on the one hand to the perfect spoken word, and 
on the other to the perfect orthography of the written word. 

The same mechanism exists fundamentally in the non- 
])honeti(’ languages. The sounds represented by a letter of 
the alphabet or by a phonogram, when once they are associated 
with this, may be better determined in their analysis and 
finally projected into the composition of the word. 

The exercise in composition lasts a still longer time than 
the other which is concerned in establishing the mechanism 
linking the two languages. It therefore suffices for the most 
part, for the actiuisition of correct spelling, before writing 
suddenly comes into existence, which may reproduce a con- 
siderable number of words already found in the non-phonetic 
languages and almost all the words in the phonetic languages. 

Thi.s association l)etween the two languages, spoken and 
written, is of the highest importance and forms the key to 
the whole development of writing. That is, writing becomes 
a second form of language associated with the mother tongue, 
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and a way of communication is established between the two 
languages through these oft repeated exercises. 

On the other hand, with the usual methods, writing is a 
thing apart which is learnt independently of the spoken 
language, and is studied objectively with supposed difficullieY 
of sounds and syllables as if the whole language had to be 
built up ex novo, forgetting that the language already is 
formed and that the child already has been using it since the 
age of two, and that all the difficulties which the mother 
tongue presents are provided for b5^ an act of nature. 

Let us note the advantages of the method described. 

The letters of the alphabet act on the spoken language, 
instigating almost mechanically the analysis of the spoken 
word. 

It is the spoken word which is thrown into relief, in the 
analysis of the sounds of which it is composed. 

Once this association of signs with sounds is established, 
it is possible to reconstruct with the alphabet all the words 
which exist in the mind of the child and those which he hears 
pronounced. 

Then, after merely having the trouble of associating 
signs with sounds, all spoken language can be composed with 
graphic signs, and suddenly, ends in provoking the outburst 
of writing. 

Alphabetic signs, as a matter of fact, are few in number; 
in the Italian language only 24 are distinguished. With the 
24 letters all the words are formed; those which even a big 
dictionary is not enough to include. 

Every word, whatever it may be, is always composed of 
one or more of these 24 sound-families. 

If these are learnt by associating them with the 24 
letters of the alphabet which represent them, then the whole 
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language can he translated graphically, and the children,, 
taking the letters relating to the sounds, are able to compose 
all possible words in a phonetic language like Italian. 

A word demands the same effort, whether it be long or 
short. The supposed syllabic difficulties which are taught 
commonly, as in a systematic progression, are always reduced 
to translating sounds into signs, that is, to recognizing 
the signs relating to the sounds. To compose a simple word 
like “pipa”, and to compose a difficult w'ord like “stra-da’’ 
is really the same thing, because the two words already exist 
formed in the mother tongue. The key is that the child has 
succeeded in recognizing the sounds composing the words, 
so that he has made an analysis of the sounds which compose 
tlie words. If the child has succeeded in recognizing the 
sounds contained in the syllable “slra”, and hears these sounds 
separately — “s-t-r-a’’, he will be able to (’ornpose the written 
word. 

lleiK'e there exists only one real difficulty, one single 
thing to do, one which is wholly internal — the mental analysis 
of sounds. 

As for reproducing with the hand the design of the 
letters^ of the alphabet, even in this our method cancels all 
those artificial difficulties whicli are taught in a supposed 
necessity for a progressive system. For example, i, e, o, are 
considered much easier than others, but the child who has 
exercised in a general manner his hand, which has been 
employed in all his sense exercises, and which has then 
specifically been exercised in tracing the letters and making 
so many geometric drawings (of which, hereafter) has no 
difficulty either with tlie single letters or with combinations 
of them in the w^ords which interest suggests to him, and which 
he is keen to fix by means of graphic language. He breaks 
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out into writing, writing at once whole sentences and not only 
words detached one from the other. 

Defects in Language due to the Lack of Education 

Defects and imperfections in speech are derived in part 
from organic causes consisting of malformations, or patho- 
logical alterations of the nervous system; hut they are partly 
connected with functional defects accjuired during the period 
when speech is developing, and they consist of a wrong 
pronunciation of the sounds composing the spoken word. 
Such errors are picked up hy the child when he hears the 
word pronounced hadly, or hears imperfect speech. Dialect 
defects come under this heading, hut there also enter into it 
had hahits, which are responsible for the persistence in the 
child of defects natural to infantile speech. Again, the child 
imitates the faulty speech of the people who surround him in 
early childhood. 

The normal defects of childish speech are to he traced 
to the fact that the complicated muscular apparatus of 
the organs of speech is not yet functioning properly, hence 
it is not able to reproduce the sound which was the se?ise- 
stirnulus of this internal movement. 71ie association of the 
movements necessary for the articulation of the spoken word 
is established gradually. This results in a speech in which 
sounds are imperfect and often left out (hence incom|)lete 
words). These <lefects are grouped togetlier under the 

term blaesitas,"^ and are mainly due to the fact 

that the child cannot yet control the movements of 

the tongue. They comprise principally — sigmatism, or the 
imperfect pronunciation of the letter S; rhoticism, or ex(!cs- 
sive use of R; lambadism, or defective pronunciation of L; 


* Defective sspeech. 
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gammacinm, wrong pronunciation of C; iolacism, imperfect 
pronunciation of the giilterals; mogilalia, imperfect pronun- 
ciation of the labials; according to some authors, like Preyer, 
the suppression of the first sound of the word ought also to 
be included in mogilalia. 

Some of the defects of primiinciation which concern the 
production of vowel sounds, like those of consonants, arise 
because the child reproduc(‘s perfectly sounds which have 
been heard in imperfect pronunciation. 

In the first case we have functional ineflicieiu^y of the 
peripheral motor organ, and as a result, of the nerve tracts, 
when the (anise is located in the individual. In the second 
case, the ernn* is traced to the auditory stimulus, and the 
cause is located in the environment. 

Such defects often persist, though in less marked degree, 
in the youth and the adult. They produce a definitely faulty 
language and also errors in spelling, like the WTong spelling 
of dialects. 

When one thinks of the fascination of human speech, 
one realizes the inferiority of anyone who does not speak 
correctly, and one cannot picture an aesthetic conception of 
education which does not bestow special care on perfecting 
spoken language. Although the Greeks passed on to Rome 
the art of cultivating fine language, Humanism did not 
revive this practice, but devoted more attention to 
tlie aesthetics of the environment and the restoration of works 
of art than to the improvement of man. 

To-day there has been introduced the practice of cor- 
recting, by methods of teaching, the grave defects of speech, 
like stammering, but there has not yet penetrated into our 
schools the idea of the gymnastics of language which tend to 
improve it, making them part of a universal method and 
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treating them as a detail of the great work of the aesthe- 
tic improvement of man. 

Some teachers of deaf-mutes and some intelligent seekers 
after correct speech are attempting to-day, with but 
slight practical success, to introduce into the elementary 
schools the correction of various forms of defective speech, 
influenced by statistical studies which show the wide pre- 
valence of such defects among pupils. The exercises consist 
essentially in cures by silence, wdiich will bring quiet and 
rest to the organs of speech. To these are added the patient 
repetition of single vowel sounds and consonants; breathing 
exercises form another part of the treatment. This is not the 
place to describe in detail the way in whicth these exercises 
are carried out; they are long and tedious and outside the 
range of school teaching. But in my methods all the exercises 
for the correction of speech have a place. 

(a) The exercises in silence prepare the nerve tracts of 
speech to receive new stimuli in a perfect manner. 

(b) The lesson stages secure first of all clear, detached 
pronunciation by the mistress of a few words (and specially of 
names which it is desired to connect with concrete objects or 
ideas) ; in this way there are set up clear and perfect auditory 
stimuli of language; these stimuli are repealed by the teacher 
when the child has added the idea of the object which the word 
represents (recognition of object) to the enunciation of the 
name. Further, there is involved the exciting of speech in 
the child, who must repeat that single word aloud and 
pronounce the separate sounds of which it is composed, 

(c) The exercises in written language analyse the sounds 
of the word and get them repeated separately in many ways; 
this is done when the child is learning the separate letters of 
the alphabet, and when he is composing and writing words, 
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repeating the sounds of them, which in each case leads to the 
composed or written word. 

I hclieve that in the schools of the future there will dis- 
appear the i<lea which is coming into existence to-day of 
c‘orrecting faults of speech in the elementary schools, and 
that there will he substituted anollier more rational idea of 
a vending them, by caring for the develo{)ment of speech in 
the (Children’s Houses, at tlu" age in whi(‘}i speech is establish- 
ing itself in children. 

♦ 5|e * 

The process rlescrilxMl above was confirmed so frecpienlly 
in tlie innumerable schools which hav(‘ arisen that the follow- 
ing <M)nclusions may be stated: 

age which is most favourabh* for the development 
of written language is that chihlhood, about the age of 
four, when there are in active operation the natural pioi'csses 
('oni'cined in the development of spokim language, that is, 
during the sensitive period (v. “‘Secn^t of (Childhood”) in which 
speech is developed and established naturally. It is the 
sensitiveness of the development from which arises the 
enthusiasm about the alphabet and whicli fixes spontaneously 
the phonetic analysis of the word into its com|)()nent sounds. 
Later (six to s(*ven years of age), his creative period being 
ended, there is no longer the same natural interest in these 
analyses, either of the spoken word or of the written (the 
alphabet). It is this which is responsible for the amazing 
fai t that small (’hildren make better and more rapid progress 
than older children: instead of growing bored and tired like 
the latter, they display an inexhaustible activity which seems 
to strengthen them. 

BesidCvS the confirmation of this surprising fact which is 
related to the special psychology of childhood, other dis- 
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-coveries have led to interesting modifications in the applica- 
tion of the method which also mnst be referred to psychology. 

The conclusion of this lengthy analysis is that written 
language in its mechanisms can he directly associated with 
spoken language, and almost derive from it as another form 
of expression. This is the case during the very period when, 
by nature, spoken language is established, i.e. during the 
sensitive period. Written language then be(‘onies an exterior 
means to direct and perfect spoken language and to purify it 
from all its defects and errors. Written language thus 
becomes a means to educate spoken language. 

Thus the dictorium, language that expresses thought, 
the work of intelligence, finds at its disposal two mechanisms 
which integrate each other: that of the spoken word and that 
of the written word. 

The experience related above had as its final result that 
the children read long sentences conveying an action to be 
fulfilled. Hence it was easy to pass on to the reading of books 
as soon as the children were capable of understanding them 
(5-6 years of age). 

Afterwards however great progress was made. These 
later experiences almost confine those amazing miracles of 
children of 4 years of age who exploded into writing, to a 
surpassed epoch. The progress of the children has become 
even more precocious, the methods more quick and efficient 
in their success, the interest of the children is even intenser 
than before. 

If one were to affirm all of a sudden that children under 
two years old are able to recognize more than twenty letters 
of the alphabet, and possess from 500 to 600 words, that at 
three years of age they begin to study grammar and to read, 
one would give an impression of utter unreality (it would 
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seern a miracle). It would create the same stir and would 
draw the same attention as that which struck the learned 
world forty years ago when the children of San Lorenzo 
presented a new phenomenon. 

A new hook is certainly necessary to describe these 
.sui)se({uent achievements, here, however, we wish merely lt> 
mention tliem. Our attention was drawn to younger children, 
i.e. children from birth to three years of age. It is precisely 
in that epoch that the spoken language is naturally develop- 
ed, it makes its first appearance at about two years of age. 
Spoken language follows certain rules in its development, and 
the subsequent aecpiisitions are made in what could be called 
a ‘grammalical’ order. This ha> been observed and recorded 
for the first lime by Stern, and subsecpienlly by various other 
peo))le int(*rested in psychological observation. 

The child begins to know nouns which refer to objects, 
ami then words that refer to their (pialities f adjectives), 
lastlv prepositions ((‘oncerning the relative position of the 
objects) and conjunctions (which represent the conjunction 
of the objects ). Briefly, there is in the first development a 
representation of things in the environment. It is a curious 
fa(*t however that a few months before the age of two years 
words come out of the child as in an explosion of spoken 
language: and verbs, the exact forms of nouns and adjectives 
with their prefixes and suffixes, and finally the distinction (and 
eorjjugation) of verbal forms regarding the present, past and 
future tense, and pronouns are used. 

After the age of two syntaxis is established, the construc- 
tion of sentences and their mutual dependence. 

In thus observing the development of language a real 
‘grammatical analysis’ is made. In fact, if one did not speak 
grammatically, it would not be possible to express thought in 
any language. ' 
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It is worthwhile inentioiiing that the only language 
anyone, educated or not, possesses perfectly as far as the 
sounds and the grammatical construction is concerned is the 
so-called ‘mother tongue". The child therefore not only 
acquires the spoken language, hut he ac<juires it in a special 
way, because only thus that language becomes a "personal 
characteristic’, hence a ‘characteristic of the race’. It is 
fixed in the human individual. 

When we studied and meditated upon this marvellous 
('realive phenomenon, wc recognized in the little child a 
mental form, different from ours, which we (tailed: ‘absorbent 
mind’. 

The natural development of language in the child sug- 
gests the idea that in order to help this development in edu- 
cation we must proceed according to a grammatical scheme. 
And just as the mechanisms of written language had given 
help to and integrated spoken language in the first period 
of our experiment, so also written language in a grammatical 
form and succession, by means of objects, games and written 
words, can help a superior spoken language: the language of 
the dictorium, i.e. the expression of ideas. 

The success of this second attempt surpassed by far the 
first. Although the methods used in the beginning have been 
retained fundamentally, there is this difference: the words 
of spoken language are no longer important only because 
they can be reproduced in written language, they are im- 
portant too on account of their grammatical meaning. Thus 
also the union between words not only helps to ‘translate 
into writing’ what one would say in speaking, it leads at 
once to the discovery of ‘sentences full of meaning’ which are 
developed by and by on the lines of grammatical construction.. 
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Til is second period of our experiments has a history 
nnicli more important and surprising than that of the first 
period. 

One of the practical sides of this new development lies 
in the facilitation, almost the complete revolution, of the 
problem of learning to write in a non-phonetic language. 
Here, in fact, the intuition of the child plays a part, being 
stimulated by his creative power. Thus, whilst in the first 
[leriod we witnessed the phenomenon of children intuitively 
leading w^ords wuitten in printed or even gothic type, without 
any formal teaching, so here by means of intuition they read 
non-phonetic words (belonging to their own mother tongue) 
simply by using objects and attractive games. It is, after all, 
a spontaneous effort urged on by interest, something 
analogous to what urged modern scientists to interpret 
unknown inscription^; on prehistoric monuments. 

The passionate interest of the children should be inter- 
preted as the interest provoked by a ‘discovery’ of those ('on- 
quests, which they had made unconsciously during the first 
years of their life. 

Let us give some practical illustration of grammatical 
grouping of words. 

'^riie substantives taken alone and read do not represent 
natural language, because one never says only — “Seat”, or 
“Flower”, but at least ‘The seat, the flower”, etc*.; that is, 
the article is always used along with the noun. In the same 
way there is often attached to the noun an adjective to 
indicate objects of the same kind; for example, we say, “ The 
red flower, the yellow flower, the round table, the large table”, 
and so on. And adjectives possess a very distinct significance 
for our children, who, in their sense-exercises, become 
acquainted through the senses with the sensations of qualities, 
learning in an exact manner the distinguishing terms — thick, 
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tliin, small, great, dark blue colour, light blue etc. It is 
evident that at this period the child is doing the mental work 
of making himself conscious of the facts accpiired by him 
unconsciously, and is extending and fixing them. This 
natural tendency was well illustrated by our successive 
attempts, and Signor Mario M. Monlessori was the builder 
of a magnificent construction, and in about twenty years of 
observations, has given us such a picture of the intellectual 
possibilities of the child that one might speak of it as a real 
educational monument. 

There is no doubt tliat the child absorbs an enormous 
number of impressions from his environment, and external 
help given to this natural instinct rouses the greatest 
enthusiasm in him. With this, education gives real aid to 
natural mental development. 

Although as already mentioned it is impossible to give 
here particulars of a colossal work which would need several 
volumes for its description in such a way as to make it of 
general use,*** it is useful to state that written language leads 
not only to knowledge of grammar and of syntax at an 
apparently abnormally early age, but that there may also be 
made of this language, which delights the child so much, a 
vehicle of general education. 

In the first period of our work, with which this volume 
is concerned, one sees how the mistress has to busy herself 
with finding more and more new names, in order to satisfy 
the insatiable requests of the children. This insatiability 
which education has revealed through the medium of written 
language, is certainly one which exists in nature, which 

♦ Indeed, eveiy subject requires a liook to itself. There have already been 
printed in Spanish two volumes — “Psycho — ^Arithmetic” and “Psycho^^co- 
metry.” Two others are in course of preparation — “Psycho — ^Grammar”, and 
a volume illustrating and explaining all the educational apparatus, for the 
use of teachers who are preparing for practical work— “The Apparatus^ 
Book”, by Mario M. Monlessori. 
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^ponaiiK’O'JsIy enlarg<‘‘S the vocabulary from 300 lo 3,000 
or more words in the period of three t(» five year> of age, as 
has bi*en ascertained by psychologists who, however, have 
<’onfined themselves to observing, counting, and setting out 
the developments which have taken place, and not lo point oi!' 
the way in which to assist ibis natmal devcloprneait. 

Still another fac^t has lieen demonstrated by our methods, 
which have shown themselves lo b(i uumus of gaining psyches* 
logical inforniation. It is that children are interested even 
in foreign words, and remember them in a siirprisLng way 
during all the time emphned in reproducirjg tluun with the 
movable alphabet. This rev<‘aK the fact that during the 
live period (from three to fixe years) th(‘ child tends to 
a<*<‘urmdate words exam when he <loes m>t umhnstand tliem. 

In fact, all words will be nexv until the child has undt*r* 
stood them, and understanding them is just the conscious act 
which leads to clarifying, determining, aiid conserving. 

If lh<‘r<‘ exist then these two natural fads — the 
tendency to accuiiiulale words ami the fact that the word 
may be ac([uired apart from its signification, it follows as a 
conse<|uence that we may ask the ijueslion of why there should 
be given so many words confusedly inixcd together liy a 
mistress depending on her numiory, and xvhy, instead, there 
should not be utilized this period in the life of the (‘hild, first 
of all to introduce onler among the words, and secondly to 
introduc'e some scientific terms. 

This xvork, which has been full of surprises, has also 
been undertaken , methodically by Mario M. Monlessori. 
Instead of employing boxes of words of all kinds chosen by 
chance, xve use sets of names referring to one special group 
of things, e.g. the five classes of vertebrates, animals placed 
in their groups, leaves, flowers, roots, etc. Illustrative figures 
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tlien become interesting, because they give a meaning to new 
words. Not only pictures, but living things, the c!iild ten's 
research into nature, and so on, are utilized. 

The success was so great that it has been possible to 
evolve a form of scientific instruction suited to the intellccluar 
level of the children with unexpet'led success. It has had to 
be considerably extended bt^yond the limits which wc'ie plan- 
ned at the beginning of the exercise. The surprising result 
has been that the children like and remember the classifica- 
tions, which confirms the idea that it is natural to collect 
words, and also the need for having a mental order based on 
the sense of the words. Thus there are tw^o c'Xtremes in all 
these exercises; one is inward, grammar w'hich prepares the 
order in which words ought to be arranged in order to express 
thought and therefore to conslru(‘t language; the other is 
the need for an order according to which exteinal impressions 
may be classified. 

Tliis experiment has gone far beyond our estimations, 
and to-day children learn, having language as a guide, a 
great deal of t)rccise knowledge about biology, geography and 
astronomy — knowledge which becomes elements sown in a 
fertile field like the mind of the child whicdi develops of its 
own accord, through the promptings of nature, and whif^h 
urges the children onwards towards knowledge of the world. 

Anyone who regards only from the psychological point 
of view these pure manifestations of natural development, as 
is usually done by those men of science who are called psycho- 
logists, will possibly discover that children five years old have 
a wide acquaintance with the outside world and recognize 
the new objects of civilization, and their names, in a way 
which might almost seem mysterious. For example, they 
recognize the different makes of automobiles and know their 
names; their mothers cannot do that. 
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Astounded by similar facts. Stem concludes — “For 
thousands of years the child has been passing like an unknown 
being in the midst of humanity; and yet he possesses mental 
instincts which make us recognize him as a bond between 
Micce—'ixc gcncralioos in the development of civilization.” 



CHAPTER XIX 




THE TEACHING OF NUMERATION AND THE 
APPROACH TO ARITHMETIC 


The first material which is used for numhers is the series 
of ten rods used for lengths, already part of the education 
of the senses; the rods are graduated in length from one to 
ten. The shortest rod is 10 cms long, the second 20 cms, and 
so on, up to the tenth which is 10 dms, or one meter. When 
they are to be used in teaching number, the rods are no longer 
all of the same colour, as when they are used as sense-material 
intended to make the eye estimate graduated lengths. 

Here, the various segments of 10 cms are coloured alter- 
nately in red and blue, and can therefore be distinguished 
and <*ounted on every rod. If the first of them represents the 
(juanlity 1, the others represent successively the quantities 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. Tlie advantage of this material is 
that it is possible to present united together, 

though distinct and countable, the units composing each of 
the numbers which they represent. The stick of 5, for 
instance, is a whole piece which corresponds to the number 
5, but by means of the colours the five units are distinguished. 
By this means one overcomes a very great difficulty, that 
involved in the numbering which is done in adding separately 
one unit after the other. If they are used for counting any 
small objects, such as small equal cubes, why, in setting up 
the first should we say one, and on adding another, two, and 
so on? The little child tends to say one about every new 
object which is added — ^‘One, one, one, one, one’^ rather 
than ‘‘One, two, three, four, five.” 
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The fact that with the addition of a new unit the group 
is enlarged, and that there must be considered this increasing 
whole constitutes the real obstacle which is met with in nume- 
ration, when it concerns children of three and a lialf to four 
years of age. The grouping together into one whole of units 
which are really separate from one another is a mental ope- 
ration beyond the child’s powers. Many small children can 
count, reciting from memory, the natural series of numbers, 
but they are confused when dealing with the quantities cor- 
responding to them. Counting the fingers, the hands, and 
the feet certainly forms something more concrete for the 
child, because he can always find the same objects, invariably 
joined together as a definite (piantity. He will always know' 
that he has two hands and two feet. 

Rarely, however, will he be able to count with certainty 
the fingers of one hand, and when he does succeed, the diffi- 
culty is to know why, if the hand has five fingers, he should 
have to say about the same object — ‘‘One, two, three, four, 
five.” This confusion, which the rather more mature mind 
corrects, interferes with numeration in the earlier years. The 
extreme exactness and concreteness of the child’s mind needs 
help which is precise and clear. When numerical rods are 
in use we find out that the very smallest children take the 
keenest interest in numbers. 

The rods correspond to the numbers and increase in 
length gradually, unit by unit, hence they give not only the 
absolute but also the relative idea of number. The propor- 
tions have already been studied in the sense-exercise; 
here they are determined mathematically, constituting the 
first studies in arithmetic. These numbers, which can be 
handled and compared, lend themselves at once to combina- 
tions and comparisons. For example, by placing together 
the rod of one unit and that of two, here is produced a length 
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equal to that of the rod of three. From the union of rods of 
three and two, tliere results a length of e(|ual to the rod of five. 
The most interesting exercise consists in placing one alongside 
the other rods of successive lengths, as the whole series was 
arranged during the sense-exercises. The result is somethitig 
resembling organ pipes in which the red and blue colours 
correspond, forming beautiful transverse stripes. By placing 
the rod of one on that of nine (that is, the rod farthest from 
the ten upon that nearest the ten), and repeating 
this with the two-rod on the eight, tlie three-rod on 
the seven, and the four on the six, there are built up lengths 
all equal to the ten-rod. What is this moving and combina- 
tion of quantities if it is not the beginning of arithmetical 
operations? It is at the same time a delightful game to move 
objects about in this way, and the intelligence, instead of 
making a useless effort to conceive of the groups of separate 
units as total quantities representing one number, devotes its 
fresh energy to a higher exercise, which is that of estimating 
and adding together quantities. The obstacle having been 
removed, all the mental energy of the child is utilized, and 
the progress of learning advances to the extreme limits which 
age permits. When the child has begun to read and write 
it is quite easy for him to learn the figures which represent 
numbers. We give cards bearing the numbers in sand-paper 
at the same time as the alphabet, and the children trace the 
signs in order to learn how to write them, and to learn their 
names. Every card when known is placed on the rod of the 
corresponding quantity. The union of the written figures 
with the quantities forms an exercise analogous to that of 
placing the card with the name on the corresponding objects. 
And when this is accomplished there is laid down a base for a 
long task which the child can continue alone. The sums of 
the rods can be written to agree with the figures placed beside 
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the (»hjects, and children of five years of age sometimes fill 
whole copy-hooks with their little sums. 

Although the rods constitute the principal aid to the 
child in beginning arithmetic, other two objects form part of 
the first material for the subject. One of these leads to the 
numbering of separate units, and initiates the child’s mind 
into the idea of numerical groups, at the same time fixing 
before bis eyes the succession of the signs 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 , 6, 
7, 8, 9. This material, called the tray of spindles, is divided 
into compartments each named with one of the ten figures, 
arranged in seqiieiure. Within these compartments, the child 
accumulates in group separate objects corresponding to the 
figu res; that is, lie groups the units. In our case tliese objects 
arc represented by long, spindle-shaped sticks. 

The other material which has been mentioned consists 
of a group of cards in a box containing certain objects 
(coloured markers); the cards are separate (mixed) and on 
them are written the ten numbers from zero to nine. The 
child must first of all arrange the cards in a row, by himself, 
showing by this that he has learned the numerical series, and 
recognizes the figures which represent the numbers. Under 
each figure he then places an appropriate quantity of markers, 
arranging them two by two, that is one pair under the other; 
in this way there is made plain the difference between odd and 
even numbers. 

This is all the material which we have considered neces- 
sary for laying the foundations of number-teaching and some 
arithmetical operations. 

What follows here is a more detailed description which 
may be of practical assistance to the teacher. 

The rods having been arranged together in juxtaposition 
according to length, the red and blue marks have to be 
counted, beginning with the smallest piece, that is; one; one 
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m\d two; one, two and three; etc,, always beginning again 
with the one for every piece, commencing from side A. 
After that, the separate rods have to he named from the 
shortest to the longest, according to the number of sections 
which they contain, touching the extremities of them with 
the finger, starling from the side B where they go up in 
staircase style; there results from this the niiinhering of the 
longest piece — 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 10. This corres- 
pondence of the 10 on the three sides is verified by the child, 
wlio repeats the exercise many times of his own accord 
liecause it interests him. 

Now to tlie sense exercises of recognizing the longer and 
shorter pieces, there are added those of numeration. The 
pieces having been placed on the ground or mixed up on a 
table, the teacher simply shows one of them to the child and 
counts its segments, e.g., five. Then she says to the child — 
‘"Give me a longer one”. The child chooses by sight, and the 

teacher verifies if he has guessed rather than judged by 

comparing the lengths and counting the sections. Such 
exercises may be repeated many times. Every piece in 

the set is now given a name of its own by which it will be 

known henceforth— the piece of one, of two, of three, of four, 
etc. finally, for shortness, they are spoken of as they are being 
handled as — “the one, the two, the three, the four.” etc. 

Numbers and the Written Symbols which Represent them 

At this point, if the child can write already, he is pre- 
sented with the sandpaper numbers, which are used in the 
same way as all the objects are presented, that is, in the well- 
known stages — “This is one”; “This is two”; “Give me one”, 
^‘Give me two”; “Which number is this?”. The numbers 
have to be traced in the same way as the letters. 
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Exercises on numbers; association of the written sign with 
the quantity. 

I have had made two cases for counting. Each includes 
a horizontal tray, divided into five parts by small upright 
partitions, within each of which compartments small objects 
may be deposited; a second, a vertical board is attached to the 
first at right angles and is also divided into five parts by 
lines drawn vertically, a figure being placed within each 
space. In the first case are the figures 0, 1, 2, 3, 4; and 
in the second 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 

The exercise is obvious. It consists in placing within 
the enclosure of the horizontal plane a number of objects cor- 
responding to tlie number drawn on the vertical plane. A 
variety of small objects are given to the child to make a change 
in the exercise. I use small spindles which I have made on 
purpose. Froebers cubes, and the discs w'hi(4i are used in the 
ganm of draughts. A group of objects having been placed 
beside tlie child, he has to put them in position; for example, 
one disc corresponding to 1, two discs to 2, etc. When he 
thinks he has finished it correctly he asks the teacher to come 
and verify it. 

Lessons on 7.ero 

r.et us wait till the time comes when the child, pointing 
to the zero comparment, asks — ‘‘What must I put in here?’^ 
and then answer “Nothing, zero is nothing’’. 

But that is not enough; they must feel what nothing is. 
F\)r this purpose we employ exercises which amuse the children 
immensely. I place myself in the midst of them as they sit 
around in their little chairs; I turn to one who has already 
t>erformed the counting exercise and say to him — “Come, 
dear, come to me zero times.” The child almost always runs 
to me and then returns to his place, “But, my child, you have 
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come once, and I said zero limes.” He begins to wonder. 
“But what ought I to do then?” “Notliing, zero is notliing.” 
“But how do 1 do nothing?” "“Do nothing; you must stay 
where you are, you must not move, you must not come any 
limes; zero means no times.” 

We repeat the exercise. “You, dear, throw me zero 
kisses with your finger-tips.” “The baby gives liiinself a 
little shake, laughs and stays where he is. “Have you under- 
stood,” 1 repeat in an almost passionate tone of voice, “Send 
me zero kisses, zero kisses.” A pause. General laughter. 
I make niy voice harsh as if I were angry about their laughter, 
and I ask one very severely, “You come here zero times, 
come here zero times at once, do you understand? I am saying 
to you ‘Come here zero times’.” He does not move. The 
laughter grows more boisterous, excited all the more by my 
change of manner, first of begging, then of threatening. Then 
I groan in a pitiful, tearful voice — “But why do you not 
kiss me, why do you not come?” And every voice is raised 
in a shout, whilst the shining eyes are almost weeping with 
delight and laughter — “Zero is nothing, zero is nothing!” 
^‘Ah yes,” I say, smiling peacefully, “then all come here at 
once.” They throw themselves on me. 

Exercises on the Memory for Numbers 

When the children know the written numbers, and their 
numerical meaning, I make them do the following exercise. 

I have various slips of paper on each of which is printed, 
or even written by hand, a number, from 0 to 9. (I often make 
use of the slips from block calendars, cutting off the upper 
and lower margins on which words are printed, and choosing, 
if possible, red numbers.) I fold the slips, put them into a 
box, and have a draw made. The child takes out a slip, 
carries it to his place, looks at it stealthily, folds it again to 
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liitlc the secret, Hieii, one by one, or even in groups, the 
rliihlren possessing tickets (they are naturally the oldest, 
tliose who can read the figures), come up to the teacher’s big 
table where objects are heaped together in piles — small cul)e.>. 
Fnclit l)rick>, iny tablet'^ for cxerci^>(*s in the baiic >en>e; 
each one takes the quantity of object> which correspond'? to 
the number drawn. The numbm' itself lia> remained at the 
chihrs place, tlie slip folded up as holding a mystery. The 
child, lh(‘refor(% has to renumiber his number, not only during 
the lime when he is moving among his companions to comi’ 
to the table, but als(» wliilst he is colh‘cting his pieces, ( *)unl- 
ing ihiun on(‘ by one. TIu' li'acher has an opportunity for 
making interesting imlividual observations on the memory 
for numbers. 

When the <*hild has collected up his [liecTs, he placvs 
them in double file on the bench at his place. If the number 
is imevH'n he places at tlu* bottom, and half way between tin* 
last two, th(* unev<'n piece. The arrangement of the nine 
numbers is like this--- 
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The numbers are represented by crosses; in the place 
indicated by the small circle the child must place the folded 
ticket. That done, he waits for his work to be inspected. The 
teacher comes, opens the paper, reads and utters exidama* 
lions of pleasure and praise when she declares that there are‘ 
no mistakes. 
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At the beginning of the game it often happens that the 
children take more objects than are reijuired to match the 
number; that is not really because they do not remember ihe 
figure, but owing to their craving to possess more things. It 
is a little instinctive weakness whi(‘h is common to primitive 
and untaught man. The teacher tries to explain to the 
children that it is useless to have too many things on the table, 
and that the only beauty of the game lies in tlieir guessing 
the exact number of the objects. 

Little by little they grasp this idea, but not as easily as 
one might imagine. 

It is a real exercise in self-control, one which keeps the 
child within prescribed limits; it makes him take, for example, 
only two of the things which are j)iled up at his disposal 
whilst he sees some of his companions taking more. 

I therefore consider this game to be more of an exercise 
in will-power than an exercise in numbers. 

The child who draws zero does not move from his place, 
while he sees all those others who possess tickets getting up, 
moving about, taking things freely from that far-away heap 
from which he is debarred. Very often zero falls to a child 
wdio can count readily, and who would also be delighted to 
put together a fine group of objects and set them out in the 
required order on the table, afterwards to wait with confident 
pride for the inspection. 

It is very interesting to study the expressions on the 
faces of the possessors of the zero; the individual differences 
which appear form almost a revelation of the character of 
each individual. Some remain impassive, proudly trying to 
hide the inward pain of disillusion; others show by their 
momentary gestures that they are disappointed; others cannot 
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}ii(Je the smile raised by the curious situation which will awake 
the curiosity of their companions; some follow all the move- 
ments of their companions up till the end of the exercise with 
plainly shown feelings of longing, almost of envy; others show 
instant resignation. 

Their attitude when they confess to zero is also interest- 
ing. When one asks, during the inspection. — “And you, have 
you taken nothing?’' “I have, the zero,” “It is zero,” “I had 
zero”. These are the common replies in spoken language, 
but the expressive gestures, the tone of the voice, express 
very diverse feelings. Rare are those who boldly seem to 
attribute the explanation to some extraordinary fact; 
most are irritated or resigned. 

Some lessons on behaviour have to be given. “Take care, 
it is dilKcult to keep the secret of the zero; zero eludes you; 
be very watchful not to let it be known that you have nothing.” 
After a while, pride and dignity prevail, and the little ones 
become accustomed to receiving the zero and the small 
numbers without disturbing themselves, satisfied if they no 
longer show the least trace of the feelings which at first over- 
powdered them. 

Addition and Subtraction from one to twenty. Multiplication 
and Division. 

The material which I use for teaching operations in 
arithmetic is the same as that already used for numeration, 
that is, rods graduated in length, which already embody the 
first ideas of the decimal system. 

The rods, as has been said, are called by the name of 
the number which they represent — one, two, three, etc. They 
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are arranged according to length, that is to say in numerical 
order. 

The first exercise consists in trying to group together the 
pieces sliorter than ten, in such a manner as to make up ten. 
The simplest way of doing this is to take in succession the 
shortest rods, from one upwards, and place them at the top 
of the rods successively shorter from nine downwards. This 
work can he guided with orders: take one and add it to nine, 
take two and add it to eiglit, take three and add it 
to seven, take four and add it to six. Thus then? are made 
up four sticks all e((ual to ten. There remains only the five, 
l)Ut when this is used twice lengthwise, it reaches from one 
extremity to the other of the ten; let us measure and we will 
see that 10 results from twice five. 

Such an exenu’se is repeated many times, and little hy 
little a more technical language is taught to the child. 

Nine plus one equals ten; eight plus two equals ten; 
seven plus three equals ten; six plus four equals ten; and 
finally five multiplied hy two ecpials ten. The next step 
is to learn to write the signs which stand for ‘plus,’ ‘equal to,’ 
and ‘multiplied hy.’ Here is the result, written in the nice 
little exercise-hooks of our little ones: 

9+1^10 

8+2==10 

7 + 3:=10 

8+2=10 

5X2=10 

When all this is thoroughly learnt and fixed on paper to 
the great satisfaction of the children, the attention is drawn 
to the work necessary to be done in putting back into their 
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places all the pieces which have l>een grouped together to form 
teil^. From tlie last piece of ten there is taken away tlie four, 
and there remains alone the six; from another ten three is 
taken away, leaving the seven; from the other the two is 
removed, leaving tlie eight. We say more briefly — ten minus 
four equals six, ten minus three equals seven, ten minus two 
ccjuals eight, ten minus one equals nine. 

As for the remaining five, it is the half of ten, and if we 
had cut the long piece into two equal parts that would be 
dividing ten by two. In writing this would be: 


10 - 1^6 

10-3=7 

10 - 2=8 

10-1-9 

10-2=5 

tlie children liave mastered these exercises 
they are mullijilicHl. also by the spontaneous work of the 
chihlron. (]an we make two pieces into a three? Let us 
put the one on tiu* two, and then let us write in order to 
remember the completed exercise — 2+1=3. Can a four be 
made from two pieces? 3 fl = l; 4—3=1; and 4—1=3. 

The piece of two bears the same relationship to four as 
the five does to the ten; that is, when used twice over it goes 
from one end to the other, it enters into it exactly twice: 
1—2=2; 2X2=1. Take this prol)lem — let us see with how 
many pieces we tan do this game: the three does it with six, 
and the four with eight, thus — 

2X2=1; 3X2=6; 4X2=8; 5X2=10; and 

10-2=5; 8-2=4; 6-2=3; 4-2=2. 
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At this point help may be got from the small cubes used 
in the game for memorizing numbers. 

2 4 6 8 10 
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From the way in which they are arranged it is seen at a 
glance which numbers can be divided by two; all those which 
have no cube at the base. These are even numbers bet'ause 
they can be set out in pairs, that is, tw^o by two; and the division 
into two is very easy because all that is needed is to separate 
the two lines of cubes which stand one under the other. Count- 
ing the cubes of each row, one gets the quotient. In order 
to reconstruct the original number it is enough to bring the 
two rows together again e.g. 2X3—6. 

None of this is difficult for cliildren five years old. 

Here again repetition soon induces monotony; why 
should we not change the exercises? Let us take the series of 
the ten lengths, and instead of putting the one on the nine, let 
us put it on the ten; and the two on the nine instead of on the 
eight; and the three on the eight instead of on the seven. We 
can also place the two on the ten, the three on the nine; and 
the four on the eight. In every case the result is a length 
greater than ten, which has to be named — eleven, twelve, 
thirteen, etc., up to twenty. And why should the cubes be 
utilized lor these games only up nine, that is, be so few? 
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rhe operalioih'j leaiiil on the ten are continued up to 
twenty without any difliculty; tlie only diHiculty ih that of the 
tens of units, for wtiich several lessons are necessary. 

Lessons on the tens of units. frith metical calculations 
hey and ten, 

rh(‘ material ne(*e>sar) consisl> of various jcetangular 
cards on which is pi inl(Ml the 10 in figures five oj six enis high, 
and otlu‘r rectangular cards e<|ual in height and half in 
hrc^adth ol the* first and h<*aring the* se‘parale luiinhers 1 to 9. 
The simple nnmheis are plae-ed in a row — 1, 2, T, 1, 5. 6. 
7, H, 9. riien, as the*ie* are* more* nnml)e*is, it is ne'ee^'^sarv to 
start again and to take* up the one* again. This 1 ie*M*mhles 
the* |)ie*e‘e which in the syste*m of le‘nglhs (*\le‘neis hevoiul the 
nine in the ten stiek. Counting along the staircase up to the 
nine*, there he*ing no me)re figures there still remains this la-^t 
seelion whie*h we again l)e*gin le) mark with 1. Hut it is a one 
place*el higher, anel in order le) elislinguish it fre)m the* othen' 
we* |)Ut near it a sign which has no value* — tlie >:e*ro. Thus 
we have 10. Cove*ring the ze*ro with the se‘parate rectangular 
numhers, in the order of ttieir suee‘e\ssie)n. the*je are formed — 
11, 12, 13, IT, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19. These numhers are made 
up with the rods, putting in suee e^ssion em the piece e)f ten that 
e)f e)ne% anel them again that of {wo; then ihrem as a suhstiliite 
until tliere is rcacimel the pieve of nine* addeel to that of ten, 
in doing which we* obtain a \ev\ le>ng re)el. Counting the 
alternate blue and red segments, nine*teen is arriv^ed at. 

The teacher may then direct the movements of the system 
of length showing the emrels e)f the ten and e)f the figure plaeeel 
over the zero, e.g. 16; the child adels to the piece of ten that of 
six. The teacher takes from the ten card the 6, and places over 
the zero the rectangle which hears e.g. the number eight, giving 
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18; the child lakes a^\ay the rod ol llie six and plac<?s lhal of 
the 8. 

Kveiy one of such exercises cun 
llieii he written out, (‘.g. 10 + 6™ lf>; 
10^8—18 etc. Tile procedure would 
he the same for siihtraclion. 

When th(‘ niiinh(‘r itself begins to 
liave a clear meaning for the child, the 
comliinations ar(‘ mad(‘ with the cards 
alone, placing in \arions wa>s the 
rc'ctangles which hear llu* nine figures on 
the two columns of numcuals, which are 
drawn on long cards, as in the figures 
I and B, 

In card f llune is placed over the zero of the second 10 
the rectangle with 1; and underneath, lhal with 2 etc.; whilst 
in the left column there remains the 1 of tlie ten, in that of the 
right there follow all the figures from the ztM'o to the nine. 




In card B the operations arc^ more? complex. 
The cards hearing the figures are successively 
superposeif and suhstituled in order of numerical 
progression on each "lerr. After the nine, it is 
iK'cessary to pass to the succeeding ten, and so one 
goes on to the end which is given at the 100. 

Almost all our children count up 100, a nurnher 
which was given to them as a reward foi- the curiosity 
which they showed about it. 

I do not think that such leaching requires 
further illustrations. 
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LATEK DEVELOPMENTS IN AIUTIIMETIC 


Lounliiig up to 100 and llie oxtucisrs lliere- 

willi. wtiirh iniile siiuplr reckoning with a raliunal study of 
thr first uuiuIkm's, sc(‘ined to us an iniporlaiit inatltu’, ('speci- 
ally becaust' then' wcvc givaui the ('It'iuents of reasoned 
arithuu'tie instead of numeration being entrusted to the 
nu'inory and to a innemonie. repetition. 

For more than Iwaaity yeais lb(‘'-«(' remained the limits 
of th<‘ developmtuit of llu' tea<-liing. 

I held, like ('vt'ivbody else, tlu* piejudiee that arith- 
nu'tie pres<Mils gr(?al dillieulty, ami tliat it was almost absurd 
to ('\()eet mon' than ihe result alrt'ady obtained at so early 
an age. 

Experience, in fact, demonstrated a lack of inl(*resl 
when compared with the enthusiasm and the surprising 
j('sults obtained with written language, I'lu* superiority of 
inl('r('si in language apparently confiianed tin* prc'judiee 
about the difficulty and the drym*ss of arilhn)etie. 

Meanwhile I had pr(?pared for older children in the eh*- 
menlary schools (where from the beginning there was made 
the attempt to extend a method which had given such excellent 
results) material to represent the numbers under geometri- 
cal forms and with movable objects wdiich w'(»uld allow of 
(‘ombinations of the numbers being made. It is the splendid 
material to which is given the name of ^‘material of the beads’*. 
In it there are represented the numbers in their natural series 
from 1 to 10 with rods (composed of beads of coloured glass; 
every number has a dilTerent colour. Tlie nundjer of these 
objects was so large that the numbers could be combined iiito 
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groups. The 10 was repealed ten limes, uniting ten rods in 
the form of a scjuare, making llie square of 10, composed of 
a hundred heads. Finally, ten s(juares superposed and bound 
together form a cube (the cube of 10, that is l,(X)0). 'This 
material is described in the book on advanced method for 
education in the elementary schools. ( 77?e Advanced Mon 
tessori Method //. ) 

Now it happened that some children of about four 
years old were atlra( led to those linngs, which were so brilli- 
ant, so easily handled and moved about, and, to our great 
surprise, they began to use them, as they had seen the older 
children d(»ing. 

The consequence was a development so enthusiastic 
about the work with numbers and specially about the decimal 
system lhal it is true to say that arithmetic became one of the 
tavounte exercises. 

Children four years old composed numbers up to 1,000. 
And later, from five to six years, the development became 
really wonderful, so much so that lo-day children six years 
old can perform the four operations on numbers of many 
thousands of units. 

Signor Mario M. Montessori has helped with this deve- 
lopment, interpreting and materializing many calculations 
up to the extraction of the square root of two, three and even 
four figures; and the combination of the number-rods has 
made it possible to introduce the first operations in algebra. 

Urged by the evident pleasure which the children 
took in these exercises, and by the skill which they 
possessed for manipulating the small geometrical solids (as 
Froebel also understood when he prepared his famous “gifts*’ 
of cubes and prisms collected in a cubical box), I thought of 
preparing similar objects. Only, instead of making all the 
cubes or all the bricks alike, I caused to be divided up a 
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large wooden cube (about 10 cms, edge), according to the 
divisions of the face into two unet}ual parts, then another into 
three unequal parts, by separating the parts according to these 
divisions tliere resulted small cubes and rectangular prisms 
of varied form. This was the material represtmlation of 
algebraic expressions, that is, the cube of a binomial, and of 
a trinomial. The solids which resulted equal in decimal 
value had the same colour, and every group of similar objects 
had different colours. 

So on opening the box there was seen orje object a cube 
painted in many (ujlours, its individual (omponents aligned 
and deposed separately in groups; for example, in the trino- 
mial there were tliree cubes of different dimensions and of 
three <liverse colours; similar prisms with a square face of 
one colour, e.g. green; three other prisms also having a 
square face, but of different shape, coloured perhaps yellow; 
and three other prisms with a square face, different from the 
other two groups, coloured perhaps blue; and finally six 
prisms all alike and with the faces rectangular, coloured 
black. Black also are the rectangular faces of the three 
groups of prisms mentioned. These small coloured objects 
are fascinating, and it is a question first of all of grouping 
them together according to colour; then of disposing of them 
in various ways and inventing a kind of story, in which three 
cubes are three kings, each king having followers as high 
respectively as the other two kings, the guards being black. 
From the use of this material many effects can be got; one 
is the order of the algebraic formula: 

a«-f 3a2b+3a2c-f h34-3h2 a-fSb^c+c-fSc^a-f -feabc 

Finally the cubes are placed in the box in a certain order, 
and there is constructed the large cube of many colours; 
fa + b + c)#. 
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Playing willi this nialerial, there is formed the visual 
image of the arrangement of the objects and therefore the 
memory of their (jiiantity and tiieir order. 

This is a s<mse preparation of tlie mind. No object is 
more attractive to children four ycats old. But later on. 
calling the kings by the names a, />, r, and writing the names 
of the separate pieces accordii^g to their dependence each on 
Ids own king, i( happ<‘ns that children five years old, and 
certaiidy those of six, store up in their minds the algebraic 
formula «>f the culx* of a tiinomial, without looking at tlh‘ 
material, because there is fixed the visual memory of the 
disposition of the various objects. This gives some idea ol 
the possibilities attained in practice. 

All the teaching in arithmetic and in those principles ol 
algebra in tlu‘ form of reading and other memorizing cards 
and other malcMial leads to results vnIhcIi might seem to be 
fabulous, ami which show that tlx* teaihing of arithmetic 
ouglil to be completely transfornH*d, starting from a sense 
preparation of the* mind basexl on concrete knowledge. 

It is clear that llx'se (‘hildren six years old, on entering 
one of the ordinary schools, where they begin to count 1, 2, 3, 
are now out of places and that a radical reform of the elemen- 
tary schools is essential if there is to (‘ontinue this wonderful 
development of education. 

But, beyond the active method, in which there is always 
operating the movement of the hand which moves objects 
about, and in whic^h the senses are so energetically employed, 
one must think of the special attitudes of the child mind 
towards mathematic's. Because the c?hildren, leaving the 
material, very easily come to love writing out the operation, 
thus doing abstract mental work and acquiring a kind of 
natural and spontaneous leaning towards mental calculations. 
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For example, a child, when he left a l.ondon bus along 
with his mother, said — ‘‘If everybody had spat, £34 would 
have been collected.” The child had noticed a card which 
said that spitting in the car carried a i)enalty of a certain 
number of shillings. Then the child had passed the time 
in calculating mentally the amount involved and in turning 
the shillings into pounds. 
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DRAWING AND REPRESENTATIVE ART 

The exercises which we have described as drawing were 
really an education of the hand intended to prepare it for 
writing. They were determined as an element in that comph^x 
preparation leading the small hand of the child, still uncertain 
in its motor co-ordinations, to execute lliat minute form of 
drawing known as writing. These elements, or factors, which 
are separated from one another (as we have seen for the 
movements leading up to writing) in order that they may 
move towards a synthesis which, in the case of writing, is one 
of the most characteristically ^Vxplosive”, sometimes become 
an element which may be made to combine with other different 
syntheses. Thus this particular drawing which we have des- 
cribed becomes also an artistic element, a co-efficient of draw- 
ing proper. It is, therefore, neither drawing nor writing, 
but is a starting-point for both. 

To-day one hears a good deal about ‘free’ drawing, and for 
many people it is a matter of surprise that I have set up such 
rigid restrictions for the drawing of the children, who are 
obliged to compose geometrical figures and then fill them in 
while holding their pencils in a special way, or who are 
limited to filling in with coloured pencils figures already 
drawn, I therefore feel obliged to emphasize the point, in 
order that I may be clearly understood, that the proceedings 
which I describe form only one of the factors in the analysis 
of writing. 

We have stated that our children do not produce of their 
own accord, which is left free, those dreadful drawings which 
are displayed and lauded in modern schools of advanced 
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ideas. They, however, draw ornaments and figures which are* 
much clearer and more harmonious than those strange daubs 
of the so-called “free drawing”, where the child has to explain 
what he intends to re[)r(^sent by his incomprehensible attempts. 
We do not give lessons in drawing nor in modelling, and yet 
many children are able to draw flowers, birds, scenes, and 
even imaginary sketches in an admirable manner. Very 
fre<|uently it is noticed that our children adorn with drawings 
even their pages of writing and arithmetic, sometimes adding 
to a page of numerical operations the figure of a child writing, 
or surrounding the page with fantastic ornamentation. Evetv 
the geometric drawings sometimes become frames for figures, 
or the outline of the geometric figure is garnished witlr 
ornamental drawings. 

It must then be concluded that the preparation of the 
hand and of the senses gives natural aid not only to writing 
but also to expressive drawing. 

We do not teach drawing by drawing, however, but by 
providing the opportunity to prepare the instruments of 
expression. This I consider to be a real aid to free drawing, 
which, not being dreadful and incomprehensible, encourages 
the child to continue. 

Another form of assistance is that which we give to every 
kind of learning: the analysis of difficulties, or the analysis 
into components. In drawing itself there arc various ele- 
ments, such as outline and colour. Now for these two items, 
there is offered tracing the outlines of the insets and filling 
of drawings by means of lines, which prepares the hand for 
steady muscular exertion. For colour, we provide paint- 
brushes and water-colours, with which it is possible to» 
represent drawings even without having an outline prepared.. 
We give pastels also, and show how to use them. 
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Finally, it is possible to compose artistic representations 
by cutting out coloured paper, like those made for artistic 
purposes by Oswald, the famous Viennese physicist. 

These papers, finely graded as to colour, prepared 
scientifically, lend themselves to the appreciation of harmony 
in the combination of colours. 

These two separate facts, line and colour, arc determined 
and perfected independently of eac^h other. They are an 
acquisition of the individual, who becomes skilful in exprcKSS- 
ing himself artistically with the two things together. 

Thus the individual is perfected by education without 
the intervention in work already carried out by him spontane- 
ously, In fact, interfering in work done is always an obstacle 
which interrupts the inner trend of expression, as may happen 
when direct means are applied to the teaching of drawing. 

Our way, for drawing as for writing, we call the ‘‘indirect 
method”. The result is that the children, growing more 
capable of expressing themselves, make hundreds and 
hundreds of drawings, sometimes prodiudng ten in a single 
day, just as they also are unwearied in their writing. 

Yet we do not find that progress continues indefinitely, 
as in written language, nor do the drawings indicate that the 
children will all become artists. At a certain moment there 
supervenes in almost all cases, a lack of interest in drawing, 
when other interests, such as writing, take precedence. This 
lessening of the artistic leaning towards drawing has l)een 
observed by many people, particularly by psychologists in art. 

Cizek, for example, in his famous school of free art in 
Vienna, noticed that many children who seemed to have a 
passion for artistic work and to be artistically endowed by 
nature suddenly lost all interest in art and therefore ceased to 
make progress. And Dr. Revesz fa psychologist dedicated 
specially to art) says as a result of her experience- ‘‘Thera 
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are eliildren who, aij their faculty of linguistic and cultural 
expression develops, gradually come to abandon drawing 
completely, either because it no longer interests them, or 
hecausf' lliey do not possess artistic talent, or because they 
concentrate on gifts of another (character.” 

So, for example, it is often observed tliat children spe- 
cially endowed for music and who are greatly attracted by 
abstract ideas f mathematic^, logic) do not succeeil at all in 
firavving, or abandon it. 

Such a case has betui v<‘ry closely studied from the psyctho- 
logical point of view in a musical prodigy cliild. His drawings 
W(*r(‘ (widtuice of what has just bc^en staled, when we compare 
their inhuiorily and poor develo[)menl with the pleasing 
musical compositions made at the same stage by the child, 
{(h^/a Revesz: The Psychology of a Musical Prodigy). 

IVrhaps this is the reason why our children, when writing 
becomes a passion, leave olT drawing for some time. And 
then it is oidy when writing is an accomplished fact that they 
betake themselves once more to decorating the borders of 
pages. 

When, instead, the artistic spirit is present, it takes com- 
plete possession and creates an artist, as is told about Giotto, 
the sheph(*rd l)oy whom the famous painter Cimabue, by 
leaching liim, saved for the history of art as a never-to-be 
forgotten genius. 

When there are found in the caves of primitive man 
those surprising coloured drawings of animals in movement, 
tliey tell us that artistic genius for drawing existed from the 
time of the origin of man; but these fine representations were 
not merely a way of finding expression or of communicating 
pleasing ideas, but are generally supposed to stand for religious 
ideas. 
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In i\ word, there exists an instinct for expression which 
seeks out its own ways; these ways are certainly two in 
niimher; one is writing, which is used for tlie expression of 
ideas, and the other is representative art. But in most cases 
this undeniable inclination of the cliild for drawing has no 
<!onnection with an artistic gift pertaining to the child, not 
to any ultimate leaning towards art. It is rather a kind of 
writing done with figures when the child is not able to express 
the ideas and sentiments wdiich are taking shajie within him 
about his surroundings, about the things which have 
impressed him. 

This means that the hand takes part in speech, and as 
we see, the child speaks continually, so does he draw; he 
expresses himself with his phonetic organs, and he expresses 
himself with his hand, showing latent tendencies of which he 
is not yet conscious. 

Indeed the history of writing shows that it was originally 
drawing, as it is in pictography. The many docunumts of 
the most primitive pictography of different jirediistoric 
peoples very often resemble the free drawings of a child, 
especially in the representation of the human figure. Thcwse 
strange drawings have a very clear purpose, that of com- 
municating with other men by means different from that of 
the human voice. Then from the primitive pictographs there 
came a transition in the course of the evolution of civilization 
to the symbolical representation of syllables which are not 
comprehensible (like many children’s drawings), and there- 
fore it is necessary to give them a conventional interpretation, 
for which hieroglyphics like the spoken languages, came to 
differ as the characters distinctive of a people, e.g. Egyptian 
and Hittite hieroglyphics. 

Finally, in the alphabet, drawings are simplified, and 
no longer represent syllables or ideas, but the sounds them- 
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(if whit'll spoken language is composed, and thus there 
is (‘slahlished an ea^y v\ riling, which at the same time is the 
«*xaci r(‘produclion of spok(‘n language, as if the mind 
inluuited whole and inlael the gift of expressing itself with the 
hand as well as willi tfie s[)oken word. 

'I’o conclude, th(‘ liest way to influence drawdng is not to 
leave it fret*, hut to piepan* tlie natural means for producing 
it, wliii h i^ to ♦iducal(‘ the hand. 1Vue talent will he mani- 
fested hv itself, and theie will he no harmful lessons in drawl- 
ing int(Mid(M| to help it, thos<‘ wi(‘k(‘(l lessons which might 
(‘ven stille it. Hut tlu* ahaiidonnuuit of th(‘ evident efforts of 
the child to expia's. hinistdi witli tlu‘ hand an ohslacle to the 
fre<‘ dev(‘lopmcnt of di awing. 'I’o counterad this, we must 
enrich the (Mivironnu'iit with the nutans ol expression, and 
indir(‘clly pri’paie ih(‘ hand for fulfilling its function to the 
utmost, dhe (‘ve makes tiolt* of things with more accuracy, 
and op(*iH the way to th(» inspirations which emanate from 
heantiful tilings, and tin* hand heconu's more skilful and more 
llcxihlc. dlie child will attain the ohjtMl triwards which 
nalnn* iirgtvs him, with more joy from having performed the 
preliminary ('xtueises to Ix! ahh* to draw. 

Dr. |{('vesz, sjH'aking ol our metliod, and replying to the 
general eMlieism^ mad(‘ against it on the subject of “free 
(hawing , >ays I h<‘ Montessori School do(‘s not repress free 
(hawing; ralluM’ dot's it make the eliildrtm find the greatest 
pleasnn‘ in fiee drawing, along with the fret' development of 
their s<*nst‘ t>f eolonr and rt)rm, as with the eonstant exercise 
ol iht' hand and the eve.’’ 

I he ethieatitin t)f the hand is specially important, 
liecause the hand i> the exprt'ssive instrument of human intel- 
ligenee; it is tlie organ t)f the mind. 

Or. Katz, wht) has made a special study of the functions 
of the hand in relation to psychology, says— “Tlie Montessori 
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Method, being dedicated to the development of the functions 
of the hand, makes very clear the surprising versatility of this 
organ. My studies, which have extended over a period of 
twelve years, have caused me to think how marvellous an 
instrument the hand is in respect of its tactile sensibility and 
its movement. The hand is the means which has made it 
possible for human intelligence to express itself, and for civi- 
lization to move forward in its work. Without the hand the 
intrinsic value and the character of the functions of intelligent 
humanity would have been annihilated. The hand is the 
organ of expression, and it is the organ of creation; and in 
the world of the imagination also the hand has virtually held 
sway. The hand, in early infancy, aids the development of 
the intelligence, and in the mature man, it is the instrument 
controlling his destiny on the earth.” 
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THE BEGINNING OF MUSICAL ART 


The briefness of the reference to musical education 
which is made in this book is not due to disparagement of 
the value of music in education, but to the fact that with the 
child of tender age music can only have a beginning; it has 
its development somewhat later. Besides, success is bound 
up with the need for the production of plenty of music around 
the child, so that there is set up an environment calculated to 
develop musical sense and intelligence. To have available 
a good musical performer, or to possess simple instruments 
adapted to children, like those which Dolmetch makes to-day 
for tlie equipment of his marvellous children’s orchestras 
are things which we cannot lay down as being absolute 
essentials in a school which has to be accessible to all. In 
the model Montessori schools, however, musical education is 
cultivated in a serious manner, trying to leave to the child 
free choice and free expression, as in all branches of its 
development. 

Already Signorina Maccheroni has made some beautiful 
experiments, published in part in my book U Autoeducazione 
(the Advanced Montessori Method II) ; and after some time, 
Lawrence A. Benjamin, with the help of distinguished music 
teachers in Vienna and London, has made important contribu- 
tions to the subject, especially with an accurate collection of 
musical pieces chosen from classical music and the folk-music 
of every country, agreed upon after being tried out for several 
years in thp Model Montessori School in Vienna. 

Let us proceed now to a rapid review of the analysis and 
‘development of the factors concerned in musical education. 
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Rhythm and rhythmical gymnastics 

The nrjoli»r [)i eparatiori for rhythm ir gyninaslics may he' 
(•onsiderecl in reference to that exercise called Wcilking on the 
line’, through which little <‘hildn!n accjiiire perfect assurance 
in eipjilihi iiirn, and at the saints time learn to control the 
movemenls of tin* feet and hands. 

If i**’ during this sl<»w, sustained walking that music may 
he introchn*ed a^ an aid to th<^ eflort which has to be sustained. 
Having atlain(‘d halance, how(‘v<u*, education in rhythm must 
he la^giin. Manv lullal>i<‘s au* suitable for ac(’ompanying 
lhesf‘ slow, unifoirti movements, which may be compared 
with the movem<‘nt of rocking. Tln^ addition of music to 
mov<unenl is in this < a>e a real accompaniment to the step which 
is aln'ady fixed, and it |)enetrates it. In contrast with such 
music, there is a rhythm which corresponds to running, and 
these tv>o contrasting rhytinns are those to which small 
children art' most responsive. As contrasts formed the first 
introduction \o the t'ducalion of the senst's, the same is true 
for rhythmic education. Tht' steps slow and controlled by 
the dillicully td* maintaining balance, ami the run are, besides, 
the two ways of moving preferred by children between three 
and lour years of age. On the ctmtrary, the rhythmic jump 
is not oidy a movement which follows the establishment of 
perh'ct balance but it calls for a muscular effort to which the 
ehihl is not e(|ual, owing to the special proportions of the 
(‘hi Id body. As for the various steps corresponding to various 
rhythms, which would correspond to the graduations in sense 
education, they ('an be appreciated only at a later age (above 
five years of age). 

The rhythmic inarches on the line should be distinguished 
from the gymnastics done on the line which have as its aim to- 
establish perfect balance and control of movements. These 
gymnastic exercises which consist of so many items (holding: 
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a banner in one hand, a glass of water, a burning candle or 
carrying a small basket on the head) require the line traced 
on the floor to guide the feet in a certain way. It is this 
definite ^direction that makes it rather difficult to keep 
balance and hence establishes and strengthens perfect equili- 
brium. In these exercises a uniform and delicate music accom- 
panies the exercise in order to sustain the necessary effort to 
perform it exactly. 

When, however, rhythmic exercises are stalled, the feet 
should be free and the line is merely a guide and helps to 
keep the children who walk, run, skip etc. in line. It is then 
clear too, that passing on to the performance of dances the 
line has no reason of existence any longer, hut perhaps to 
serve as an ornament useful to give a conscious order to 
movement. 

The technique for the execution of music consists of 
grasping a single musical phrase of easy interpretation and 
repeating it many times. That is analogous to repeating an 
exercise. Besides the two initial contrasting steps specially 
suited to the little ones, there may be chosen and repeated 
rhythmic musical phrases in order to develop sensitiveness 
to music in the children, who have no other chance of 
receiving such impressions from the environment, as happens 
with colours and visual sensations in general. By repeating 
each phrase a very great number of times, some children 
between five and six become able to interpret rhythms which 
call for movements slightly dissimilar, such as the slow step, 
the marching step etc. (gradation). 

Some teaching may usefully be given by the mistress, 
in showing the step corresponding to a particular rhythm, as 
is done in the lessons when the teacher says — ‘This is big, 
this is small.” However, after such a demonstration has been 
made, the child must be left to give his own interpretation of 
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it, that to recognizing the same rhythms in different 
rrnisical phrases** Children feel the rhythm when it is played 
witli musical expression, and often reproduce the rhythm not 
only with the fool hut with the arms and with movements of 
the whole body. Sometimes even the smallest children show 
rliyllnni*' expression. Beppino, about four years old, beats 
time wilh the index finger of his right hand extended; the 
music (a song) has two alternating parts, one legato and the 
Ollier staccato. Bep|)ino moves his hand with a smooth motion 
for the legato, and with a jerky one for the staccato. 

Four-year old Nannina, when following sweetly melodi- 
ous musi(!, gracefully spreads out her wide skirt and throws 
her head back smiling happily; then, at the sound of a 
military march sh<! stiffens up her body, assumes a grave 
(‘xpression and marches along with a firm step. 

To intervene with an opportune lesson for leaching some 
step simply, or to improve some movement, gives the children 
pleasure. 

In one class taken by Signorina Maceberoni, her small 
pupils Frminia, (haziella, Peppinella, Sofia, and Amelia 
embrace one another and their teacher enthusiastically after 
having learnt some movement in a rhythmic dance. Otello, 
Vincenzino, Teresa, having had their steps and gestures 
improved by a lesson, thank the mistress who has helped them. 

Sometimes the children listen to music whilst they are 
sealed round the room watching their companions walking 
on the line; they often beat time with their hands, and re- 
produce it correctly. Occasionally a child specializes as 
what we call a conductor. Vincenzio, aged four and a half^ 
used to stand with his two feet together in the middle of the 
ellipse drawn on the floor (the line) on which the children 
Avere walking, and beat time with his extended arm, bending 

• L. A. Benjam n. "An Inlrodiirlion to Music for little Children.” 
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his body at the correct angle at every beat. He lowered and 
raised his body in exact correspondence with llie period 
between the beats, and assumed an expression perfectly in 
accord with that of the melody. 

The exactitude with which the child succeeds in marking 
the tempo of the beat, without anyone having taught him the 
divisions of three-beat, four-beat etc. is a proof of the sense- 
education due to musical rhythm. At first the children follow 
the tempo without paying attention to the beat. 

But there comes a moment in which, suddenly, they feel 
the beat, and then they mark it; that is, their rnovemenls cor- 
respond only to the first beat of the bar. 

Marie Louise, little more than four, was walking to the- 
sound of a march. Suddenly she cried out to the mistress — 
‘‘Watch, see what I am doing”. She was making a leaping 
step, and raising her arms gracefully at the first beat of each 
bar. 

The study of the value of notes is made only by children' 
of more advanced age. (For particulars of method see L. A. 
Benjamin, op, cit.) Tlie interest in such a study will be 
associated with the fact that the children have already deve- 
loped and analysed in themselves the sense of rhythm. 

Musical Reproductions 

Music heard and accompanied by rhythmic movements 
forms only one element of musical education, dealing with 
the succession of sounds in time and the expressive tone of the 
phrase. 

There follows the study of melody and harmony, which 
lends itself to individual performances only when the child 
has at his disposal instruments adapted to him not only in 
their dimensions but, especially, in their simplicity. He must 
be left free to use them, unhampered by too rigid a technique.. 
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I’heri, with short initiations or lessons, similar to those which 
our mistresses give hy our method to make useful the material 
in general, the ehild is rendered capable of carrying out his own 
(jerformance, deriving from it, because of the simplicity of 
the musical instruments, a continually increasing iiiteresl. The 
mu>ic*al performances of the children reach a surprising 
standard, when, united as a band, they give concerts, made 
possible by tlie fa(‘t tluit each one has made on his own instru- 
rrient individual studies from which it is possible that true 
musical semtimcnt may be derived. 

These results have been attained in England by Dolinetch, 
wfio, wishing to bring back into use the excjuisite musical 
instruments (»f the past, now falleti into disuse owing to the 
[)n‘(lominance of the pianoforte, has had the brilliant idea of 
constructing siinphi instruments for children. The faith 
which Dolinetch has in the divine power of music, and also 
in the mind of the child, has led him to formulate a method 
which corresponds in principle with mine, (Properly adapted 
material; sliort introductions having the sole purpose of put- 
ting the child in touch with the material; and then the child 
left at liberty to play on his instrument.) 

In the magnificent English institution of Bedales, where 
there are held classes on the Montessori model, one may 
come across in the wood children playing the violin under a 
lre(N or small groups trying to put together the tunes from 
some singular stringed instrument (betw^een the simplified 
harp and the lyre). Again, we may hear delicate harmonies 
issuing from windows. Many of these children know nothing 
about theory or musical notes; they have never done rhythmic 
exercises. Musical development is fostered by the delightful 
performances which the old, impassioned Master breaks out 
into wherever he may happen to be — in rooms, in the woods 
or in the fields. And the children sit all round about him, 
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stretched out on the grass, listening with rapt attention. In 
addition to that, the training is represented by the opportunity 
which the children have of taking an instrument when the 
inspiration seizes them and trying to find some harmony 
which is rooted in their heart. 

Musical Reading and Writing 

It is also possible to make a start with the writing of 
musical notes in the Children’s House, 

It is based upon sense exercises consisting of the 
recognition of the musical sounds of the material of the bells, 
which, in the first exercises are paired, and afterwards are 
placed in graduated order. 

It is a great help to be able to ‘handle’ the notes (that 
is, the objects which produce them) all alike in every respect 
(except in sound) separating them, mixing them up, and 
putting them together again, because it represents 
the notes in material form, in the same way as 
for the other objects used in the education of the 
senses. The next thing to do is to attach its name to 
the note, as the children did in similar exercises. The names 
Z)o, re, mi^ fa^ sol, la, si, are incised on separate wooden 
discs (representing the signs of the notes) and the children 
place cne at the foot of each bell, according to its sound. In 
this way the child, by the repetition of the exercise, learns 
with certainty the names pertaining to the sounds. The discs 
which bear the names of the notes are thus not only signs 
to be arranged on the musical scale, but first of all are signs 
which signify a sound. When the children begin to study 
the notes on the scale, they will therefore do it as a mitten 
exercise based on musical facts already known. 

In order that the child may be able to work alone, 
helped by his love of touching objects and moving them 
-about, we have prepared for him a wooden board, on which 
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are hollowed out c ircular spaces, corresponding to the places 
occupied hy the notes — Do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, do. Into 
these spaces there cun he inserted the discs corresponding to 
the notes which hcuii the names of them written on the upper 
fa<e. To get the placing <‘orrect there is a corresponding 
nuinf)er fl, 2, .‘L 4, 5, 6, 7. 8) in every space and on the 
under face of cwery disc*. In this way the child, hy placing 
the? ohjcM^ls according to tlie numbers, finds that he has set 
out on the scale all the notes of an octave. 

For anothcM- c*xc‘rcise there exists another board of wood 
\ikc thci first hut wilfioul the hollows and their numbers; 
accompanying tliis board there is a box of unnumbered discs, 
each of which has the nai!ie of a note inscribed on its upper 
face. The same name is repea teal on several discs. The 
exercise tests the cliild’s memory for the positions of the 
notes, and procc'eds thus. Ilie dis(*s are put into position as 
they chance to c'ome to hand, each in its place on the stave, 
but as they are made to rest on the fa<‘e which bears the 
written name, the black faces of the discs are thus exposed. 
F]vidently many discs will find places on the same line or 
along the same space. When the notes are all placed they 
must be turned up without displacing them; the names c,an 
now be read, and reveal to the child any mistake which he 
has made. 

The third piece of material is a double board on which 
the notes are placed in a rhombus. By detaching the two- 
boards, the notes are disposed as in the treble and bass staffs. 
Having learnt this the children are able to read little tunes 
and reproduce them on the bells. And, vice versa, they can 
write dowm little tunes after having played them from ear 
on the bells or on an instrument, and have thus found out 
the' notes for them. . 
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This part of musical writing has a noteworthy develop- 
ment at a slightly more advanced age, that is, in the elemen- 
tary classes. In the Montessori school at Barcelona the 
children have music copy-books almost like those for writing. 

It is seen that the three exercises dealt with — rhythmic 
movements, performances on musical instruments, and the 
writing of music may go on separately and independently. 
As an instance of this fact there may be cited not only the 
existence of independent exercises but also of complete 
methods which cover only one of these items. One example 
of the latter is the Dalcroze method, which develops only 
rhythmic gymnastics, and also that of Dolmelch which culti- 
vates the art of drawing harmonies from an instrument. The 
old methods of teaching music began with knowledge of the 
notes on the musical scale, independently of music. But 
ours is an example of what we call analysis, that is, separat- 
ing out the parts of a very difficult and complex whole into 
exercises which may by themselves constitute interesting 
work. 

Rhythm, harmony, writing and reading are joined 
together in the end, and form three interests, three stories 
of graded work and joyful experiences, which burst out into 
the full splendour of one single victory. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Religious education (1), considered in accordance in 
ihe same general terms as the method as a whole, includes 
the preparation of an environment in which several divisions 
^re distinguishable — those which might be referred to 
practical life, and those which, corresponding to what in the 
school refers to the development of tlie mind, deal witli the 
development of religious sentiment, the education of ihe spirit, 
and the religious knowledge which constitutes the culture 
necessary to understand religion. It is therefore clear that 
it is impossible to go into the whole matter here and now. 
Such slatenienls as are made will he directed towards opening 
up the necessary connections between the two branches of 
ediicalion — i.e., in a practic‘al sense, the behaviour in the 
environment of daily life, and the behaviour in the environ- 
ment particular to religion (the church). 

It was at Barcelona, in the Model Montessori School, 
a civic school of the Province, but one in which the Catholic 
religion was established as a fundamental subject, that there 
wei’c laid down the first bases of religious education planned 
according to my method.* 

The first move made was to prepare an environment — 
the Children’s Church, in which this place reserved for the 
faithful was made to suit their small proportions. We 
furnished it with little chairs and kneeling-stools, and we had 
the holy- water basins placed at the knee-height of an adult. 
Small pictures were hung low dowm, and changed often, 
according to the season of the year; little statuettes and 

n) App1i<*d to Catholic education. 

* cf. Maria Montessori r “The Child in the Church” f Sands & Co., London). 
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groups of slalucUrs represenUvl tlie nativity, the flight into 
Egy[)l, ete. At tlie windows were hung light eiirtains, which 
the children could draw to shut out the light. They took 
turns to prepaie tlu^ (hurch — to pul the seats in place, to fill 
the vas('s with (lowers, to light sotue of the candles. 

A priest iiistrucli'd the children in religion and also 
ol(i<’iat<‘d in the church. I)ire(‘llv tlie simple little church 
was prepared and o|)emal for the um* of the children there 
.ippcared, almost to oni suipiis(‘, a Iruit of our method which 
W(‘ had not anli<'ipal(Ml. It was that the chunh is almost the 
end, up to which h*ads a gical pail (d tlu‘ education which the 
method sets out to give. Some cxerciM‘s which, in the schools, 
seem to liavi* no dtd'mite outside purpoM% find their applica- 
tion here. The wliich has prepared th(‘ child for 

wilhdi awing into hiiu'^elf, hecom<*s tlu^ inner restraint to he 
ohservi'd in the House of (hmI. in tin* half-dark surroundings, 
broken hv lh(* lainl flickering id the candle-light. Walking 
in sihnu'c without making a noise, m(>\ing chairs without 
s<‘ra[dng tiu* floor, rising up and ‘billing down (piietly, passing 
amongst IkuicIk's and pi'oph* v>ilhont creating anv disturb- 
ance, carrying fragih^ objects in their hands and seeing that 
lht*y are not damaged, as for example vases full of water to 
!)(' Ill led with flowers and leplaced on the altar, or lighted 
cantlles., the* wax ol which must not be s]>ilt over liands or 
clothes all of ibesi* wane almost repetitions and at the same 
lime applications of what the child had learnt to do within 
the (lass-room walls. They must app(*ar to the tender inlellig- 
(*nce as the purpose of the efforts so patiently persisted in; 
hence then' would arise a sense of gratitude, joy, and new 
dignity. At first tin* childrim ('arrif'd out these exercises in 
obedieiu'e to an inward impulse, but without a purpose; 
afterwards tlu'v get almost tlu^ n^velation of a difference 
between the two occasions and the two different places — 
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as between seed-time and harvest. The very art of differen- 
tiating between similar actions which have different applica- 
tions and meanings constitutes in itself another source of 
intellectual developnumt. The child of four does not miss 
the difference between the holy-water basin into which he 
dips the tip of his slender hand to make the sign of the (boss 
and the basin in the next room intended for the wasliing of 
his hands. These intuitions about differences lH‘l\\ecn 
similar things is really an intelligf'ul task which the snudl 
child, considered almost incapable of rising to conceptions 
l)eyond those of the senses, is initiating when he begiiis to 
feel that he is the son of God, lovingly entertained in the 
House of the great Heavenly Father. 

Many who disl)elieve in such impressions, 1 had already 
encountered. They said — “Do you know why my little 
nepliew' likes to (;om(! to scihool at the linu^ for Mass? liecaii»e 
you make him [)ut out the candles in a basin of water. That 
is all. Would you not be doing better by applying that 
pleasing exercise to arithmetic, taking for example ten lighted 
candles, and then making him put them out whilst he counted 
one, two, three, etc.? How little spiritual understanding and 
what slight insight into children did the critic* who talked 
to me in this way possess: The arithmetic, exercise with the 
candles wmuld have lasUul, at most, for a week, that is for 
the average time necesary to learn to count from one to ten. 
But in the Church, those children, will continue for years to 
extinguish the candles which are consumed away as they burn 
before Jesus who has descended among them, and will also 
understand that this is not a childish game, but a religious 
act which is performed reverently because it is done in the 
holy place pertaining to the worship rendered there to the 
Lord, 
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The opinion expressed here is that the child who is 
interested in everylliirig, is all the more struck by what seems 
to him symbolical and clothed in majesty. At first the objects 
‘‘land apart, and it is the acts in themselves which attract 
his attention -the altar, the l)ook, the holy vases, the priest’s 
veslrnentN — llie various acts of the service, the sign of the Cross, 
the genuflection, the kiss. Hut little by little there is made 
ch‘ar also their relevance and the mystic meaning which is 
hidd<*n within them. 

When the priest began to explain the sac'rarrrcnts, using 
ubjerts and reproducing, often with the ac’live help of the 
children fhenrs(dve> ihe scenes in the servi(‘e, 1 thought that 
mily tin* oldest children would concern themselves. But the 
young(‘st would uot go away, and follow ( m 1 evmything with 
the deepest atltuilion; even the little ones of three 
W(‘i(* (Michantt'd as ihey followed the proceedings. The priest 
IUCikikhI, for example, the baptismal foirt and the ritual 
objecis; he chose from the children thmnselves a god-father 
and a god-mother-, had br-ought there an infant only a few’ 
days old, and set about perforining one by one the sacred 
rites used in ih(' administration of such a sacrament. On 
another occasion, it was a big boy who acted as a disciple 
and asked for baptism, and the children showed keen interest 
in learning that baptism, as in the early history of the 
(lurr-ch, was given always to adults when they were converted 
to ( Jiristianity. In this way the children acquired their first 
ide<is about liturgical historv. 

Wh(Mr tin? (hildren were able to read there was added 
another procetuling which gave them a chance of partly 
lea(-hing themselves. It was to make, on a miniature scale, 
but with sufficient accur*acy, the objects used in religious 
ser\i<‘(? the priestly vestments — the altar and also some objects 
representing historical things and scenes from the Gospels. 
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This was followed by attaching to the objects tickets on which 
were written names or simple descriptive sentences (as in the 
commands used in the first reading lessons). This gave the 
children the chance of repeating the exercise, as is the general 
way in the method. Another idea was to create groups of 
objects, as was described for the first reading lessons specially 
intended to teach phonetic languages, in which are grouped 
together words which present the same difficulty, the words 
then being placed along with the objects of which they arc 
the names. Here, for a different purpose, the group of 
objects referred to the things necessary for making a sacra- 
ment valid. Tlie separation between group and group seen 
in concrete form, and the breaking-up and re-composing of 
each group repealed many times, all make it easier to under- 
stand the facts and to memorize every detail exactly, whilst 
reading and placing the cards ensures the learning of the 
exact terms. The exercise consists in selling out the objects 
of one group (c.g. the sacrament of extreme unction) and, 
taking the whole of the cards which accompany it, placing 
above each object llie word which stands for its name. The 
Sisters of Notre Dame in Glasgow (Scotland) have made 
complete models of such things; among others an altar 
in miniaturt^ only 12 ems broad, but showing the details 
which enter into it with great fidelity and with excjuisile art. 
The children can observe it and place on every detail the 
card bearing the relative name. 

Thus the children, from their tenderest infancy live, one 
might say, in the Church; and they acquire almost without 
being aware of it a knowledge of religious things — truly far 
from usual at their early age. 

The habits which the children have already learnt at 
school of concentration in work, of silence, of calm in an 
•environment where children in continual contact with one 
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ant)tlH*r havr to rriako choir-o of their own actions and adapt 
tlioir mccmK Io t!i(»o of otliers, pn^disposc them to gain another 
rnoial victory of tlic gicalcsl importance. It is in >ilen(‘e and 
wlaai mov<‘iiH‘iil.s arc* onhaed that the innm* sensitivity that is 
called ’M*ligioiH or "spiritual mmi^c" can he dc-velopc’d. 

In fact, it is <»rd\ at the* age of seven that tlu* need is 
fell hy ifie child to distinguisli hetvv(*en good and evil. The 
young child has not got these |)rol)lems: he acrepts t‘ver\thiiig 
and heru‘\c«> e\eiylliing. 'Fo him the o»dv imaginahle evil 
is ‘ruiiigliliness' which attracts upon him the s(‘verily of ihe 
adult. 

lie is <‘\lH‘meI\ "rec'eptivc^’ ami an cMivironment that 
tom hc'S his senses has a strong in(IiH‘nce u[)on him. Therefore^ 
it is VC!) neccvssaiv to realise that in the first age of growtli 
t|j(^ en\ironmc*nl and tht* impression^ it c()nv<*ys aie, so to 
sav, sciilpluicd in his sold in an indelihh* way. Tht* mother 
whc> take's |m‘i lillh* child with her to church, preparc's a 
K'ligious sc'use in him whic*h could not he* aioiised hy any 
leaching. 

It is ihcnc'loic* a mistake* to wisli to tc*a(‘h the* dislim tion 
hetwc’c'ii good and <‘^il at a [ii ec-ocious age. in which intc‘jc'sl 
for this piohlc’in has not awakc’iic'd. That is why the dext*- 
lopmc'iit ol moral conscience' in this sense would hc' pieinature. 

The* senlimc'nl foi what is good can he* cultivated at this 
age hy alTc'c'tion and a sweet disposition in on('’s dealings 
witli llu* child. W hat the childrc'ii reallv need then is a feeling 
ol sc'cnrity, threuigh the protection given hy their eldc'rs. Also 
c'dncation ihc'refore must he in accordance with these natural 
eondilions. God who love's and protects the child and sends 
llis angels to ac*company him invisibly day and night, is the 
foundation of their religion. 

Only later on a social sense is awakened and a respon- 
8il)ility for one's actions felt: this is the time to accompany 
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this new development with a guide — a guide in the world 
and especially a guide wdiich directs one’s own conscience. 

To speak of evil to the small child is to teach him some- 
thing wliicdi he is not capable of understanding, or at least 
which he cannot assimilate. Great prudence is therefore 
recjuired in the teacher, so that she may not hurt the soul of 
the child with arguments ill suited to his nature. For instance 
on one occasion one of the Franciscan Sisters Missionaries 
of Mary, in teaching sacred history and speaking of Cain, 
suggested that certainly when he w^as a very little hoy he 
must have been unkind to Abel. Some hours after the lesson, 
a little one who was working (meditation!) burst into loud 
weeping, saying, ‘"Oh, I shall become like Cain”, and he 
confessed to the Sister who was trying to console him the 
little faults of which he had been guilty towards companions. 

Religious, and free in their intellectual operations and 
in the work which our method offers them, the little ones show 
that they are strong spirits, exceptionally robust as are the 
small bodies of clean, well nourished children. Growing up 
in this way, they have no bashfulness, no timidity, no fear. 
They show pleasing self-confidence, courage, a calm know- 
ledge of things, above all, faith in God, the author and 
preserver of life. The children are so capable of distinguish- 
ing between natural and supernatural matters that their 
insight has given us the idea that there exists a period specially 
sensitive to religion. The age of childhood seems to be bound 
closely to God, as the development of the body is strictly 
dependent on the natural laws which are transforming it at 
that time. I remember a baby girl of two, who, when put in 
front of a statuette of the Child Jesus, said — “This is not a 
doll!” 
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Field labour in religious instruction 

We thought that it would he a proper and beautiful idea, 
lo get ihe ehildren to grow the grapes and the grain required 
lor th(* Sa(rarn(‘rU of the Flueharist, and to infuse the* 
religious a<*tivity of the ehildren into the work and the 
pleasure of the fields. We ihenTore set apart a piece of a 
larg(? meadow in which the children used to [day in the after- 
noons, for the cultivation of the grain and grapes. Two 
rectangular spaces were marked ofl* by the children them- 
selves — one on the exlnune right and the other on the extreme 
left of the ficdd. A kind of grain which ripens quickly was 
chosc‘n. In tlie parallel furrows already prepared the children 
sowcmI th(‘ s<*c(l, it lieing planned that each one of them shared 
in the sowing. The movement in sowing, the care which had 
to be taken h'sl any seed shcuild fall outside the furrow\s, tlie 
solemn manner in which this fudd ceremony was performed, 
showed clearly that it w^as an act in keeping with the purpose 
which it was intended to serve. A little later the vine plants 
were pul in; they lookc'd like dried up roots, and their appear- 
ance gave small promise of the marvel which the children 
had to wait for — the appearance one day of bunches of real 
grapes. Tliese young plants were placed in trenches, in 
parallel rows, at ecpial distances apart. It seemed the best 
thing to plant flowers all round them, as if ofTeiing perpetual 
homage of perfume and beauty lo the plants wdiich were- 
matiiring to provide the fruit which would some day serve 
as material for the Emdiaristic Sacrament. The children 
continucil to play in the other part of the field; they made 
buildings with bricks, dug ditches, made paved roads; ran 
about, played ball, whilst all around them the flowers added 
gaiety to tlieir games. Along with the joy of play there was 
intermingled the deeper emotion of watching day by day the 
marvels of growing life. 
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At last there began to appear in the grain-field long 
parallel lines of little green plants; the green things grew ainf 
lengthened, arousing gi'eat interest in the children. Then 
even the dry roots began to send forth pale foliage. The 
ohildren stood around in groups and watched it all. Some 
of them were chosen to disinfect the vines, as protection 
against Peronospora (fungi). When the grapes made their 
wonderful appearance, they were covered up in little bags 
made of white gauze, to protect them from insects. 

It was decided to organize for the opening and closing 
of the scholastic year two outdoor festivals, one corresponding 
to the grain-harvest, the other to the grape-harvest. It was 
thought that the festivals might be made joyous with rustic* 
music drawn from primitive instruments, and with folk-songs, 
some of which, very old and full of harmony, have been used 
as sacred hymns in the Church. 

These notes about our experiment in religious education 
represent only one attempt, but already they show the 
practical possibility of introducing religion into the life of 
the little child, as a rich fount of joy and uplift. 

Tlie experiment in religious education was ultimately 
abolished in our Children’s Houses, because it referred solely 
to Catholic religious education, in which it is possible to 
make the preparation active by means of movements of the* 
body and of objects, that is ‘material’; whilst that cannot 
be done with other religions which are quite abstract. 

Nevertheless much was prepared and even written. I 
may mention the books — ‘T Bambini viventi nella Chiesa” 
(The Child in the Church), “La Tavola Apparecchiata” (The' 
Mass explained to Children), “La Vita in Cristo” (Elementary 
Illustrations of the liturgic Year and of the Church Calendar), 
“H Libro Aperto” (Advanced material for reading the 
Missal), and “Manuale per la Preparazions di un Messale' 
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per Banihiiu’’. (Manual for the Preparation of a Children’s 
Missal). 

Hut these j)rarti<al attempts being beyond eomrnon use, 
earuiot be diss(!rninal(!d. I, not possessing the diploma which 
to-day is rigorously re<piired in order to have permission to 
teach the Catholic ndigion, could not continue the work and 
its application. 
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The experience gathered from the time when the first 
edition of the Italian book was printed up till to-day has 
confirmed over and over again this truth — that in our classes 
of small children reaching the size of forty or even fifty 
pupils, there prevails a discipline more nearly perfect than 
that existing in the ordinary schools. Anyone who visits 
well managed schools is struck by the discipline of the 
children. Here you may find forty children from three to 
seven years of age, intent each on his own work; some are 
doing sense exercises, some arithmetic, some tracing letters, 
some drawing; some are busy with the cloths, some are 
dusting; some are seated at a table, some are stretched on 
mats on the ground. One hears a faint noise of objects being 
moved about lightly, of children going about on lip-toe. 
Every now and again there is a badly repressed cry of joy, 
a quick call of “Signorina, Signorina!”; an exclamation of 
“See what I have done!” 

But more frequently the peace is absolute. 

The teacher moves about slowly and silently; she goes 
to anyone who calls her; she supervises in such a way that 
anyone who needs her is aware of her presence at once, whilst 
those who do not need her do not notice her existence. 

Hours pass, and all is silent. 

Some who have visited the Children’s House call its 
inmates “little men”, others, “senators in session”. 

Whilst all this keen interest in work is in evidence it 
never happens that children get into disputes about objects. 
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If anyone achieves something extraordinary, he will find 
some other who will admire and he delighted with it; no one 
is annoyed when another succeeds, hut the triumph of one 
rouses wonder and pleasure in the others, often stimulates 
eager imitators. They all seem quite happy and satisfied 
with doing what lliey can, without the doings of others arous- 
ing envy and selfish emulation, without encouraging vanity 
iind pride. The little one of three works peacefully along- 
side llie hoy of six, just as if he were contented with his lower 
stature, and felt no envy for the tallness of the older hoy. 
lliey all grow up in the most profound peace. 

If the mistress wislies to engage the attention of the whole 
assennhiy, pcuhaps to get them tc^ leave off all the work in 
which they are m> nuieh ahsorlx'd, she has only to say one 
word in a low voie(% to make one gesture, and everything is 
suspendc'd; thc'y turn llu*ir eyes to her full of interest, anxious 
to know how to carry out her wishes. 

Many visitors have seen the teacher write some direc- 
tions on the hlack-hoard, and have watched how joyfully they 
have been carried out. 

It is not only the mistress who is obeyed; l)ut wlmever 
asks anything from the children wonders at seeing how scrupul- 
ously they obey, how calmly and complacently. Often visitors 
would like to hear the singing of a child who is painting; the 
child leaves his painting to comply, hut directly he has ful- 
filled the act of courtesy he returns to his interrupted work. 
Often before obeying the very little ones finish the work which 
they have begun. 

One of the most wonderful example of discipline happened 
during the teachers’ examinations which we held after iny 
first training courses. We then followed the practice of 
ordinary teachers’ training colleges and part of the examina- 
tion consisted in a practical lesson given to children. These 
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pupils were there waiting for their turn and when they were 
called they came up to receive their lesson which the aspirant- 
teacher had drawn by lot. This was evidently no longer a 
lesson received after the child’s own free choice, hut the child 
was ready to lend himself to the task which the candidate 
asked him to do. The children were (piito willing and seemed 
to understand the emotion of the pupil-teacher. While they 
were waiting the little ones filled in their time in our presence 
just as they pleased; they worked continually and they returned 
to the interrupted work after their part in the examination 
was over. Every now and then someone of them came and 
offered us a painting finished whilst they were waiting. 

We wondered at the patience, the perseverance, the in- 
exhaustible satisfaction of the children, perhaps the impression 
might be given that the children are excessively dominated, if 
it were not for the absolute lack of timidity, the shining eyes, 
the gay, free bearing, the readiness with which they invite us to 
inspect their work or take us round to give explanations; 
or if they did not make us feel that we are among people who 
are masters in their own house. The fervour with which they 
clasp the teacher’s knees, or with which they draw down her 
head and shoulders in order to kiss her face reveals a heart 
which is free to behave as it chooses. 

Anyone who has seen them laying the table must have 
grown more and more apprehensive, been more and more filled 
with wonder. Little waitresses four years old are carrying 
knives and placing them on the table with the things already 
there, are bearing trays on which may be as many as five glass 
tumblers, and later on are moving from table to table bearing 
the great dish full of hot soup. No one cuts herself, breaks 
a glass, or spills a drop of soup, this would be a frightful acci* 
dent! During the meal the waitresses are unintrusively and 
continually on the watch; no one finishes his soup without be- 
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ing asked at once to have a second helping, or, if he has quite 
finished, the waitress makes haste to take away the empty plate. 
No child needs to ask for more soup or to give notice that 
he has finished. 

Anyone who sees all this and who thinks of the usual 
behaviour of children four years old, who shout, break every- 
thing, and have to be waited on, is moved to surprise by a scene 
which evidently springs from hidden fountains of energy, 
latent in tlit‘ depths of the human soul. 1 have often seen tears 
How down tlic cheeks of some who liave been present at such 
little feasts. 

Such discipline can never be attained by way of com- 
mands, by sermons,, by any of the disciplinary methods 
universally known. 

Such a discipline cannot be secured by reproofs, or by 
persuasive speeches. These may at first create the illusion 
of being effective, but very quickly, directly the true discipline 
appears, all that dissolves like something worthless, like an 
illusion before reality; night gives place to day. 

The first glimmerings of discipline appear as the result 
of work. At some given moment it happens that the child 
l)ecomes deeply interested in a piece of work; we see it in the 
expression of his face, his intense concentration, the devotion 
to his exercise. That child has entered upon the path of 
discipline. Whatever may be the application of it — to an 
exercise of the senses, to fastening up something, to washing 
plates — it is all the same. Our share in strengthening this 
experience is contributed through the repeated lessons in 
‘silence\ The perfect immobility, the attention on the alert 
to catch the sound of his name pronounced from a distance and 
in a toneless voice, and then the slight movements co-ordinated 
for the purpose of avoiding objects and of touching the floor 
very lightly with the feet — ^all these constitute a powerful pre* 
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paration for controlling the individual personality, motor and 
mental. 

The power to concentrate on work being established, we 
must superintend it with scrupulous exactitude, graduating 
the exercises as experience has taught us. Our duty as teachers 
in the creation of discipline is to apply the ‘method’ rigorously. 

Here is encountered the great difficulty of really dis- 
ciplining man. It is not only by words that it will be done; 
neither is man disciplined by hearing another speak; 
there is required as preparation a series of complicated 
fictions exemplified by those involved in the complete applica- 
tion of a method of education. 

We find therefore that discipline comes by an indirect 
route, by developing activity in spontaneous work. Every 
individual must find out how to control himself by his own 
‘efforts and through calm, silent activity which is directed to- 
wards no external aim but is meant to keep alive that inner 
flame on which our life depends. 

Work cannot be offered in an arbitrary manner; this is 
the principle embodied in the ‘method’; it must be the work 
for which man craves in his inmost soul, the work which in 
some mysterious way is demanded by the latent requirements 
of life, and towards which the individual ascends step by step. 
It is work of this nature which determines the personality and 
which opens up the ill-defined road leading to expansion. 
Let us take as an example the undisciplined behaviour of the 
little child; The child is continually on the move, and in an 
irregular way; he throws himself on the ground, makes strange 
gestures, shouts, destroys things. Deep down in all this 
there lies hidden a tendency to try and co-ordinate the move- 
ments which will be established later. The child is the man 
who is not yet quick in movement and in language, and who 
will have to become so; but he is passing through an experience 
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full of miftlakes and is struggling painfully towards the right 
goal whieh his instinct keeps hidden, which is not clear to his 
understanding. I’hc movements whoever which have to he 
estahlished are those corresponding to the behaviour of man. 
The chilfiren must acquire the movements, the customs which 
they find in their (mvironment. That is why he must have an 
opportunity to exercise them, it is not enough to merely see 
them done by others. His movements do not belong to an 
engine which only neeils cheiking up, they belong to a 
mechanism with a definite task to be accomplished. Motor 
activily therefore must have a purjiose and be connected with 
mental activily. There is a close link lietween movement and 
the intelligence eager to learn. The many children who are 
disorderly in their movements are not merely children who 
liave not l(‘ariu‘(! how to move, they are above all children 
whose mind is undernourished, who suffer from mental star- 
vation. 

Saying to the ('hild ‘‘Stand still like me” does not en- 
lighten him. It is not with a command that one can order the 
(*omph‘x psyi’ho-muscular system of an individual into the 
path of evolution. In doing so, we are confusing the case 
with that of the man who prefers to behave badly because of 
an innate bent, but who can (within the limits of possibility) 
obey a firm command which directs his will towards something 
different, towards an order which is well-known and within 
the limits of his powers. But in the case of the small child 
it is a matter of lielping forward the natural evolution of 
voluntary movement. All the co-ordinated movements must 
be taught by analysing them as far as possible and developing 
them one by one. The child must be taught the various degrees 
of immobility leading up to the ‘silence’. Included in these 
are the movements of getting up and sitting down, of walking 
naturally, of walking on the points of the toes, of walking on 
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a line drawn on the ground whilst preserving erect balance; 
of removing objects, of setting them up more or less delicately; 
the complicated movements of dressing and undressing himself, 
which are analysed in the fastening together of pieces of cloth, 
and for each one of these in the separate movements of the 
fingers: the movements required for keeping the body and 
the surroundings clean. Perfect immobility, and the perfect- 
ing of movements one after the other must be substituted for 
the customary — ‘‘Stand still, keep quiet.” 

All these exercises which promote the co-ordination of 
movement are done in order to reach a definite aim envisaged 
by the mind. These children did not only move their muscles, 
but ordered and enriched the mind. This activity developed 
the will which was built up in an environment of motives for 
their activity. Although, therefore, the movements were co- 
ordinated, the individual who actively co-ordinated them 
occupies the central place. By means of these motor exer- 
cises he expanded his intelligence and became ever more 
conscious of his environment and of himself. Real co-ordina- 
tion of movement is the result of a perfectionment of the total 
personality. 

These were therefore not children who had learned how 
to move, they were disciplined because they had reached a 
superior degree of development of their personality and they 
had done so by means of a free choice of their occupations. 

It is not wonderful, but really most natural that the child 
should have disciplined himself by these exercises however 
great may be the muscular instability natural to his age. In 
fact, he is responding to a natural urge when he is moving, but 
as his movements are infused with a purpose they no longer 
look like disorder but like work. Here we have the discipline 
which represents an aim which is attained through a multitude 
of victories; the child disciplined in this way is not the child 
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of other days) who could ‘be good’, but is an individual who has 
trained himself, who has progressed beyond the usual limits 
of h is age, who has made a leap forward; in mastering the 
[)resent he has mastered his own future. He has grown up. 
He will not need anyone to be constantly near him telling him 
repeatedly to ke(‘p still, to be good — commands embodying 
two ('ontradietoiy ideas. The goodness which he has acquired 
can no longer ttiake him keep still in idleness; his goodness 
now is wholly expressed in movt'ment. 

In trutli, the ‘good’ are those who move forward towards 
the goodness which has been built up by their own efforts, and 
by their orderly ac tivity in external work. 

The exlc'rnal work in our cuise constitutes the means for 
attaining internal progress, and appears as the explanati(3n of 
it; the two factors are interwoven. Work leads to internal 
progress in tiui child, but the child who has improved himself 
works belter; tlie ii!i[)rovc‘d work fascinates him, therefore he 
continues to develop his inward powers. 

Discipline, therefore, is not a fact, but a way, in the course 
of which the child masters with a precision which one might 
call scientific, tljc idea of goodness. 

Hut above all he tastes the supreme pleasures associated 
with the inward order which he has evolved through victories 
leading to the right goal. 

In the course of the long preparation the child experiences 
joy, excitement and contentment, which form the intimate 
treasure of his mind, a treasure which is a fount of a special 
sweetness, a strength which will prove to be a source of good- 
ness. The child has not only learnt to move about and to 
carry out usefid operations, but he possesses a special grace of 
movement which makes his gestures more correct and beautiful 
and shows itself in beauty of the hand, the face, and the calm 
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.ishining eyes — the whole a revelation of tlie inward life which 
has been born in a man. 

That the co-ordinated movements developing little by 
little spontaneously, that is, which are chosen and directed 
during the active and the resting periods by the child himself, 
are the equiwilent of the inferior efforts belonging to the irre- 
gular movements which the child practices when left to him- 
self, is easy to understand. Rest for the nius(des, which are 
intended by nature to move, is found in orderly movement, 
just as rest for the lungs is represented by the normal rhythm 
of respiration in the open air. Just as the movements of the 
lungs aim at respiration, so the movements of the child are 
connected with the intelligence and the consciousness in course 
of development. 

To deprive muscles of all movement is to drive them in 
opposition to right motor impulses, and tlunefore not only 
tires them out but leads to their degeneration. 

It is well to make clear to ourselves the idea that the rest 
of anything which moves resides in a definite form of motion 
acting in accord with the ruling of nature. To move in a 
proper manner, in obedience to the hidden decrees of life — 
that is rest. And in this special case, since man is intelligent, 
the movements are the more restful, the more intelligent they 
are. The effort made by the child who is jumping about 
aimlessly and without restraint is wearing out nerves and 
heart, whereas the intelligent movement which gives the child 
inward satisfaction, almost inward pride in having conquered 
himself, in finding himself in a world from which he was sup- 
posed to be debarred, enveloped by the silent consideration 
of one who guides him without showing it — such effort increases 
his strength. 

This ^multiplication of strength’ is a way of saying that it 
may be analysed physiologically — into the development of 
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organs by reasonalile use, the improvement of the blood supply^, 
the renewal of the substance of the tissues: all these are factors 
which favour the developtneiit of the body and ensure physical 
health. 

The spirit assi'^ts in the growth of the body; the lieart,* 
the nerves, the mus< les, will all develop better in their several 
ways: because ificrc is only one way. 

One might say the same about the intellectual develop- 
ment of the child; child mentality, characteristically un- 
regulated, yet pursues its own purposes suffering sometimes 
from neglect, and too often from general persecution. 

Once in the public gardens of the Pincio in Rome I saw a 
child of about a year a?id a half, very beautiful, brimming 
over with laughter; he had an empty bucket and a small spade 
and he was busy collecting pebbles from th(‘ path to fill the 
bucket. Near him sat a superior-looking nurse, one who might 
be expected to bestow affectionate and intelligent care on the 
child, ft was lime to go away, and the maid patiently begged 
the child to l(*ave his Avork and let himself be put into his 
carriage. All her exhortations having had no effect on the 
eager little worker, she herself filled the pail with gravel, then 
plac(‘d baby and bucket in the carriage, (|uite convinced that 
she had pleased him. The chihrs loud cries, the expression 
of protest against violence and injustice which his little face 
bore struck me forcibly. What a weight of resentment filled 
that young heart! The little one did not want to have his pail 
full of gravel; he wanted the exercise involved in filling it, 
in which he would be responding to the calls made by his 
vigorous organism. The end pursued by the child was his 
internal growth, not the external matter of getting a pailful of 
stones. His apparently very close connection with the outside* 
world was illusory; that need of his a reality. If he had filled^ 
the bucket he would perhaps have emptied it, to refill it many- 
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times until his ego was completely satisfied. In pursuit of 
this satisfaction, I had, a short time before, seen him with a 
rosy, smiling countenance: inward happiness, exercise, and 
the sun constituted the three beams of light which were helping 
to build up that splendid life. 

Tliis simple episode forms an illustration of what happens 
to children all over the world, to the best and the most dearly 
loved of them. They are not understood because the adult 
judges them by his own standard; he believes that the child 
is bent upon external projects, and in a friendly way helps 
him to attain them, whereas the child is dominated unconsci- 
ously by the need to develop himself. For that reason he 
disparages what is done and loves what there is to be done. For 
instaru'e, he prefers the act of dressing himself to the time 
when he sees himself dressed, even grandly; he likes the act 
H)f washing himself better than the comfort of feeling clean; 
he likes to build a house rather than to possess one. This is 
because what he has to do is to form life for himself, not just 
to enjoy it. In this formation exists his true and almost only 
enjoyment. That very beautiful baby of the Pincio is the 
symbol of it. He wanted to co-ordinate his voluntary move- 
ments, to exert his muscular energy in lifting things, to use 
his eyes in measuring distances, to use his intelligence in the 
reasoning needed for the work of filling his bucket, to develop 
his own will in deciding what should be done. Instead of 
that, some one who loved him, imagining that his desire was 
to possess stones, made him unhappy. 

Similar to this error, and of very common occurrence is 
the assumption that the object to be aimed at for the pupil is 
intellectual knowledge, and the teacher teaches children just 
•as the mother or the nurse washed them and dressed them. 
“Children, however, must acquire knowledge by their own 
.activity according to the dictates of nature. 
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But by leaving our children at liberty we have been able 
to {ollow them with great certainty along the paths in which 
their powers develop spontaneously. 

To have learnt something is for the child a starting-point; 
when he has learnt, then he begins to get enjoyment from the 
repetition of the exercise; he repeats what he has leamt an 
indefinite number of times, with evident satisfaction; he enjoys, 
doing things, because in this he is developing his mental power. 
Having regard to this fact, criticism may be directed towards 
what is done to-day in many schools. When, for example, in 
the course of ({uestioning pupils, it happens that the master 
says to some one who has offered to answer “No, you may not 
answer because you know”, and he questions the scholar who, 
he thinks, does not know. 

Those who do not know must answer, those who do know 
must keep silent. That is because it is considered useless to 
go outside knowledge. Yet how often it happens to us in the 
common course of - life to repeat what we know best, that 
which (iiithrals us, which corresponds to a life within us! 

That is why we love to sing musical themes which are 
well-known and therefore savoured, lived. We love to repeat 
the story of things which have delighted us, which we know 
well, even if we are quite well aware lhat we have nothing new 
to say, know that we have recited this story many limes. The 
prayers which we have learnt are always repeated with a 
renewal of interest. 

But in order to repeat in this way, it is necessary that 
there should first exist the thing to be repeated; knowledge 
corresponds to this existence, to this sine qua non, to what is 
indispensable for beginning the repetition of actions; and it is 
the repetition, not the learning, which affords the exercise 
which develops life. 
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Now when the child has reached the stage of repeating 
an exercise, he is on the way set for the development of his. 
life, and this shows itself externally in his being a disciplined 
child. 

• The phenomenon does not always occur. The same 
exercises are not repeated at all ages. The repetition must 
answer a need. la this is to be found the experimental method 
of education; the exercises offered must respond to the neces- 
sity for development of the organism, and if the definite neces- 
sity has disappeared as the result of age, the child will no- 
longer have a chance of reaching the fullness of development 
which was missed at the opportune time. Thus it is that 
children often grow up fatally, permanently imperfect. 

Another interesting observation is that which relates to- 
the length of time required for carrying out actions. Children 
who are making their first attempts by themselves are very 
slow in doing things. Their life is governed by special laws 
quite different from ours. 

Little children perform slowly and deliberately many 
complicated actions which they love — dressing and undressing 
themselves, setting the table, eating, etc. In doing all these 
things they show extreme patience, and they carry on to a con- 
clusion their laborious tasks, overcoming every difficulty which 
arises from an organism being still in process of development. 
We, seeing them ‘toiling’ and ‘wasting time’ in doing something 
which we could manage in a moment without any trouble, 
substitute ourselves for the child and do it ourselves. 

Always animated by the same prejudice that the objecl 
to strive for is the completion of an external act, we clothe 
and wash the child, take out of his hands the things which he 
loves to handle, pour the soup into his basin for him, feed him,^ 
set the table for him. And after rendering such services, we 
most unjustly judge him to be incapable, inept, as always- 
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happens when someone suppresses another whilst apparently 
benefiting him. We often consider the child impatient just 
liecause we cannot find the patience to wait for the conclusion 
of these doings of his which are obeying time-laws different 
from ours; or, being powerful, we use our power over him. 
This blot, this brand, this calumny is like a dogma which 
presses hard on the patient and gentle nature of the child. 

He, as does every strong character who defends the rights 
of life within him, rebels against anyone who opposes this 
something which he feels within him, which is a 
voice of nature which h(‘ must obey; tlien he shows 
in violent actions, in screams and weeping that he has been 
thwarted in his mission. In the e^yes of those who do not 
understand him and who, whilst thinking they are helping 
him, are pushing him backward along the ways of life, he 
appears as a rebel, a revolutionary, a destroyer. Thus the 
adult who loves him fastens on his bent neck still another 
slander, confusing the defence of obstructed life with a form 
of original sin natural in children of tender age. 

How' would vve feel if we were plunged into the midst of 
hrriioli people, that is, extravagantly rapid in their move- 
ments, like thos(‘ who a.stound us and make us laugh in 
our theatre by their rapid transformations? And if, continu- 
ing to move in our usual way we found ourselves assaulted 
by these Fregoli, dressed and undressed badly by them, made 
to put our food so fast into our mouths that we had no time lo 
swallow it, had our w^ork taken out of our hands to be done 
by them much more rapidly, found ourselves reduced to 
impotency and an idleness indescribably humiliating; we, 
not knowing how to express ourselves better, would defend 
ourselves from these madmen with our fists and with shouts, 
and they, solely animated with the desire to serve us, would 
say that we were bad, rebels, unfit for anything. We, who 
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knew our own country, would say to such — “Come to our 
country, and you will see a splendid civilization built up there 
by us, you will see our marvellous works.*’ These Fregoli 
would admire us delightedly, not able to believe their own 
eyes when they saw how our world went on — so beautiful, 
busy, orderly, peaceful, and kindly, but much slower 
than theirs. 

Something similar happens between us and the children. 

The education of the senses is completely provided for 
by the repetition of the exercises. Its object is not that the 
child should acquire knowledge of the colours, shapes and 
qualities of the various objects but that his senses should be 
sharpened by exercises in observation, comparison, judgment 
— which constitute true intellectual gymnastics. Such gymnas- 
tics, thoughtfully carried out with various stimuli, aid in in- 
tellectual development, just as physical gymnastics improve 
the health and regulate the growth of the body. 

The child who is exercising himself in receiving stimuli 
from the different senses taken separately, concentrates his at- 
tention and develops his mental powers one by one, just as, by 
means of movements prepared for separately he regulates his 
muscular activity. He is not limited to psycho-sensorial gymnas- 
tics, but prepares a special activity of spontaneous association 
among ideas, an order of reasoning basing itself on positive 
knowledge, a harmonious balance of the intellect. Out of 
such unseen gymnastic work are born and develop the roots 
of those psychic outbursts which bring so much joy to the child 
when he makes discoveries in the world around him, when he 
meditates and at the same time admires the new things which 
reveal themselves outside himself, and the exquisite inward 
emotions of his growing consciousness, when, finally, there is 
born in him almost for spontaneous maturing, like phenomena 
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of interior development, the products of knowledge — writing* 
and reading. 

1 once happened to see a child two years of age, the son* 
of a doctor (colleague of mine, who almost dragged himself 
out of file arms of the mother who had brought him to me and 
flung himself on things heaped up on his father’s desk — the* 
recjtangular l)lock of papers, the round cover of the inkstand. I 
was touched to see this intelligent little one who was trying 
to do tlie very things which our little ones, with so much 
devotion, repeat again with the plane insets. The father and 
mother drew him away, scolding him and explaining that they 
found it impossible to prevent him from meddling with his 
father’s papers and other things^ — the child was restless and 
naughty. How often do we see all the children of the world 
when they are reproved for touching everything, rebelling 
against every correction. 

Yet it is by guiding and developing this natural instinct 
for ‘touching everything’ and for recognizing the harmony of 
geometrical figures, that our little men of four and a half have- 
found the sources of so many joys and emotions in the acquire- 
ment of self-taught writing. 

The child who flung liimself on the pile of papers, on the* 
ink-well and such-like things, trying in vain to reach his object,, 
always opposed and overborne by persons stronger than him- 
self, always agitated and weeping over the frustration of his 
desperate efforts — that child is wasting his nervous energy, 
and his parents are suffering from an illusion when they be- 
lieve that such a child should rest; just as it is an ignorant 
calumny to consider to be wicked that little man who is striving; 
already to lay the foundation of his intellectual edifice. On 
the contrary, children are really resting ardently and happily 
when they are left at liberty to displace and replace the geome- 
trical plaques of the plane insets offered to their better devel- 
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oped powers. They enjoy themselves in ihe most perfect 
mental peace, quite unaware that eye and hand are being 
initiated into the mysteries of a new language. 

Most of our children grow calm over their exercises; the 
nervous system rests. Then we say that these little ones are 
good and quiet; the external discipline so much sought after 
in ordinary schools is already far surpassed. 

But as a calm man and a disciplined man are not the same,, 
so here the fact which reveals itself to the world in the calm- 
ness of the children is too physical a symptom, too partial and 
superficial, compared with the true discipline which is being 
established within them. 

Often, and in this there exists another prejudice, we be- 
lieve that in order to obtain a willing act from the child it is 
enough to give him an order. We pretend that this is so, and 
we call such a pretence the ‘obedience of the child’. We find 
very small children particularly disobedient; also, their resist- 
ance when they are three or four years old is enough to drive 
us to despair and into giving up the attempt to obtain obedi- 
ence. We make ourselves extol to the children the value of 
obedience which, according to us, ought to be peculiar to child- 
hood, an infantile virtue just because we do not find it in 
children except with great difficulty. 

It is a very common illusion that one should seek with 
prayer, or command, or with agitation, anything which is 
difficult or impossible to obtain. We ask for obedience from 
children; children ask for the moon. 

Obedience can be secured only through a complex forma- 
tion of the mental personality; in order to obey there is neces- 
sary not only the desire to obey but also the ability to obey. 
Since, when we order anything, we expect an active or an inhibi- 
tory result, obedience must include an act of the will and an 
intellectual act. To prepare for this active growth in detail^. 
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by means of separate exercises, is, although indirectly, to urge 
the child towards obedience. 

The method which we advocate contains in every part of 
it a voluntary exercise; when the child carries out movements 
co-ordinated for a definite purpose he reaches a goal which he 
had set up, repeats an exercise patiently, exercises his will. 

Similarly, in a fairly complicated series of exercises he 
brings into action inhibitory powers. For instance, the silence 
lessons demand prolonged croiitrol forbidding all movement, 
whcjii the child is wailing for the call, and also strict control 
of the a<‘ls which follow when the child would like to shout for 
joy and rush out at the call; instead of that he is silent, and 
moves lightly, taking care to avoid obstacles so as to make 
no noise. Other inhibitory exercises are those of arithmetic, 
when the (diild, having taken out a number, has to take from 
the great lieap which is all apparently at his disposal, only the 
number of objects corresponding to his numeral, whereas (as 
experiment has shown) he would like to take the greatest 
possible <iuantily, and if fate deals out to him the zero, he 
waits patiently with empty hands. Another exercise which 
forbids ac'tion is found in the zero lesson, when the child, 
having been invited in so many ways to come zero times, and 
give us zero kisses, remains motionless, mastering the impulse 
whicli would carry him at Qiice to obey this call. The child 
who is carrying the great pan full of hot soup must shut out 
every outside attraction, must resist the temptation to jump 
about, must put up with itch from the fly on his face, and be 
completely absorbed in the great responsibility of preventing 
the pan from tipping up or falling. 

One baby girl of four and a half, every time she was 
resting the pan on the table till the little guests should be served, 
made two or three little jumps; then she took up the dish and 
carried it to another table, always repeating her jumping. But 
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never did she interrupt her long round of work in serving 
twenty tables with her soup-dish, and never did she relax the 
vigilance required for controlling her inovenienls. 

The will, like every other function, is strengthened and 
developed by methodical exercise. In our method exercises 
of the will are incorporated with all intellectual exercises and 
in the everyday life of the child. Outwardly the child is 
learning accuracy and grace of movement, refines his sensa- 
tions, learns to count and to write, but, as a more deep-stMted 
result, he becomes master of himself, the forerunner of the 
man of strong, ready will. 

One often hears it said that the (child’s will should be 
subordinated in obedience, and that in this way that will is 
being trained, because the child ought to submit and obey. 
But this theory is irrational, because the child cannot give up 
what he docs not possess. It is in this way that we prevent him 
from cultivating his own will-power, and commit the greatest 
sins against the child, lie is never allowed either the time or 
the means to test himself, to evaluate his own strength or his 
limitations, because he is always being interrupted and over- 
borne by our superior power; he loses heart over the injustice 
of his treatment when he hears himself reproved sharply 
because he does not possess what is continually being destroyed 
within him. 

In this way there originates in the child timidity, which 
is a kind of malady acquired by a will which cannot develop, 
and which, in the usual slanderous fashion in which the tyrant, 
deliberately or not, covers up his own errors, is considered 
among us to be a characteristic of childhood. 

Our children are never timid. One of the most fascinating 
of their qualities is the fearlessness with which they approach 
those with whom they are working in the presence of others, 
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and ihow what they are doing freely and with a desire to get 
them to participate in their doings. 

That moral monster, the precise, timid child who breaks 
out when he is alone with companions and becomes a iittle 
rascal’ because he had not been allowed to exercise his wiy 
except by stealth, disappears in our Children’s Houses. 

Besides the action of will-power there is another factor 
in obedien(!e which consists of knowledge of the act which 
has to be performed. 

One of the most interesting observations made by my 
pupil Anna Maccheroni, first in the Children’s House in Milan,, 
and then in that in the Via Giusti in Rome, referred to the way 
in which the development of obedience is dependent on the 
extent of the child’s knowledge. 

Obedience springs up in the child as a latent instinct; 
<lirectly his persoriality has begun, as we say, to control itself. 
For example, a (diild begins to try to do a certain exercise, 
and once, all of a sudden, he does it perfectly. He is surprised 
about it, he looks at it, then he tries to do it again, but not for 
some time does he get the same results. In the end he almost 
always manages to succeed, but if anyone asks him to do it, 
he does not always succeed, indeed he almost always makes 
a mistake. The external command does yet elicit the voluntary 
act. When, however, he has reached the stage when his efforts 
always sucireed, with absolute accuracy, then the external 
invitation calls forth orderly actions adequate for the task; 
the child can always fulfil the order received. 

That these facts, individual variations being disregarded, 
are laws of mental grovthjs seen as a matter of common ex- 
perience repeatedly in schools and in life. One may often 
hear a child say — ‘‘I have done that, but I can no longer do 
it”. Or a master, on giving a command, is misled by the 
inability of the child and says — “Yet the child used to do it 
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Tudl, now he cannot do it”. Finally, there is the period of 
finished development, consisting in this — ^ihat when he can 
do a tiling, there remains as a permanency the capacity to 
reproduce it. 

There exist three periods of development. The first is 
^ subconscious condition in which in the intelligence of the 
child order is being produced by some mysterious inward 
impulse out of disorder, showing itself in a perfect external 
^ct which, however, as it lies outside the field of conscious- 
ness, the individual cannot reproduce at will. In a second 
period, of a conscious character now, there appears the influence 
of the will which can assist in the process of the growth and 
of the fixation of actions. In the third period the will is able to 
direct and instigate the acts themselves, responding also to 
external commands. 

Now obedience follows a parallel course. In the first 
period, that of internal disorder, the child does not obey, as 
if he were mentally deaf, impervious to commands. In the 
second period, he would like to obey, seems to understand 
an order and to be willing to comply with it, but he cannot or 
at least he does not always succeed in obeying because he is 
not ready, does not show any pleasure in obeying. In the third 
period, he responds at once and joyfully; and, as he perfects 
himself in the exercise, there is l)oni in the child the delight 
of being able to obey. 

This last is the period in which he hastens with eager 
pleasure to leave whatever he is doing at the slightest command. 

From the order thus established in the conscience where 
before there had been chaos there emanates the whole picture 
of the events associated with discipline and intellectual devel- 
opment which expands from within outwards like a creation. 
In such orderly minds, in which light has been separated from 
darkness, there are born unexpected sentiments and intellect- 
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ual victories. Already there are perceived the first flowers- 
of kindliness, of love, of the sincere desire for goodness, which 
send forth their perfume from the hearts of these children, 
and wliiidi give promise of St. Paul’s ‘fruits of spiritual life*^ 
— “Love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness,, 
faith, iru^ekness”. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND IMPRESSIONS 


I think that the part of the method which is described 
'here will be clear enough to enable teachers to apply it prac- 
tically. Anyone who has grasped as a whole the idea embodied 
in this method will understand why the part referring to the 
material application of it is excessively simple and easy. 

The figure of the common mistress who maintains, so 
painfully, the discipline of immobility, and who expends her 
lung power in loud and continuous talking, has disappeared. 

For verbal teaching there has been substituted a “material 
for development”, which includes in itself the control of error, 
and which permits individual children to teach themselves by 
their own efforts. Thus the teacher becomes a director of the 
spontaneous work of the children; she is a “patient one”, a 
“silent one”. 

Each child is occupied in different work, and the teacher 
can, whilst supervising them, make mental observations; these, 
collected and arranged in orderly, scientific form, may serve 
as a base for formulating a reconstruction of child psychology 
and preparing for experimental pedagogy. I think I have, in 
my method, created the conditions of study necessary for 
building up a scheme of scientific teaching, and anyone who 
adopts this method will open by the use of this alone, in every 
school and every class, a laboratory of experimental pedagogy. 

Henceforth we must wait for the real, positive solution 
of all the teaching problems of which we talk, as there have 
already been reached solutions of others, such as the liberty 
of the pupils, self-education, and the harmonizing of house- 
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hold work with scholastic work for the common purpose oF 
educating the (diildren. 

Turning to the practical side of the school, we have, 
according to our methods, the advantage of drawing together 
childnui in very dilTerenl stages of advaiicement. In our first 
Cliildreirs Houses, there associated together in their work little 
orH»s of Iw'o and a liall, still unahh^ to (‘any out the simplest 
of the sense exercises, and children ovt'r five, who, judged hy 
their acquirements, might in a f(‘w months pass into the third 
class of the elementary s<*hool. Each one of them is training 
fiimself, and carries on acrording to his own individual ability. 
What an immense advantage belongs to this method, one which 
would make very easy the inslruetion in rural schools, and in 
s(*hools in small villagers in the provi^K•(^s, in which there are 
few children and in whii'h many different classes could not be 
formed, and which woidd have few teacdiers. The residt of 
our experiment is tiiat a single mistress (‘an handle <*hildren 
who are at such varying l<iV(ds as those l)elvveen three years 
of ago in the infant school and the third class In the elementary 
school. In addition to this practical advantage there app(Mrs 
another, the extreme facility with which written language is 
learned, which means that illiteracy can be fought, and the 
national language cultivated. 

As for the mistress, she is able, without danger of exhaust- 
ing her strength, to remain all day wdth children who belong 
to suidi diverse grades of development, just as in a home the 
mother is in company with her children of all ages from 
morning till night, and does not grow weary. 

The children work by themselves, thus becoming endowed 
with active discipline, as independence in practical daily life, 
and as the progressive development of intelligence. Directed 
by an intelligent teacher, in their physical development as^ 
much as in the intellectual and moral, the children may,, 
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through our methods, acquire not only a remarkably fine 
physical organism, but also the magnificence possible to the 
human mind. 

There are still some who believe erroneously that the 
liatural education of little children ought to be wholly 
physical; but the spirit also has its nature, and it is spiritual 
life which dominates existence throughout all its stages. 

Our methods take into consideration the spontaneous 
mental development of children, and assist it with means derived 
from observation and experience. 

If physical care gives the children the chance of enjoying 
a healthy body, intellectual and moral care brings them to the 
lofty joys of the spirit, and urges them forward to con* 
tinual surprises, to discoveries both in the environment and in 
the intimate world of their soul. 

These are the joys which prepare for the life of man, and 
whicli alone are capable of giving true education to the child- 
hood of humanity. 

Our children are markedly different from all others met 
with up till now in the subdued flock in the schools; they dis- 
play the serene aspect of those who are happy, and the fear- 
lessness of those who feel that they are masters of their doings. 
When they run to meet visitors, they speak to them frankly, 
gravely holding out their tiny little hands for a cordial hand- 
shake; they offer thanks for the visit received more with their 
shining eyes than with their shrill voices; they make one fancy 
they are extraordinary little men. When they display their 
accomplishments in so simple and confidential a manner they 
seem to be asking for a mother’s opinion from all those who 
are observing them; when, in the neighbourhood of two visitors 
who are talking together, they squat on the ground close to 
their feet, and silently write their names with a polite word 
of thanks, it is almost as if they wanted to express affectionate 
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gratitude to those who had come to call on them. When they 
give proof of their respect by the most profound silence, then 
we feel their behaviour as being touching enough to stir our 
hearts. 

The Children’s House seems to have a spiritual influence 
on everybody. I have seen business men, men of high position, 
men overburdened with heavy work, or full of a sense of their 
own social importance, become serene, shake off some of the 
stiff formality of their rank, become lost in pleasant forget- 
fulness of themselves. It is the effect of the spe(*tacle of the 
human mind expanding in accordance with its true nature; it 
is this which makes us call our little ones wonderful children, 
happy children, the infancy of a humanity further developed 
than our own. 

I understand the great English poet Wordsworth, who, in 
love with nature, began to hear the mysterious voices of her 
colours and of her silences, and asked from her the secret of 
all life. At last, as in a vision, the revelation came to him; 
the secret of all nature dwells in the heart of a little child. 

He discloses for us the true meaning of the life whiclr 
is found in the soul of hunianit>. But that spirit which envelops 
us in childhood is afterwards obscured because the “shades 
of the prison-house begin to close upon the growing boy"', and 
the man sees the vision “die away and fade into the light of 
common day”. Truly our social life is very often the gradual 
darkening and the death of the natural life which is within us. 
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THE TRIUMPHAL CHARIOT 


The results of instruction reached in the Children’s Houses 
represent the limit of the education which separates such schools 
from the elementary classes which follow them. It is well to 
fix this boundary line, though it is in part artificial. The 
Children’s House is not a preparation for the elementary 
classes but forms a beginning of education which goes on un- 
interruptedly. With our method we can no longer distinguish 
the ‘pre-scholastic’ from the ‘scholastic’ period. Indeed we 
have not in this case a programme governing the instruction 
of the child, but a case in which the child himself, whilst living 
and developing himself with the help of physical and intel- 
lectual work, indicates stages of culture corresponding, 
generally speaking, to successive ages. 

The need for observing, reflecting, learning, and also the 
need for concentration, for isolating himself, and for suspend- 
ing his activities in silence from time to time has been demon- 
strated so clearly in the child that we can confidently declare 
to be wrong in tlie idea that the small child, when outside a place 
intended to educate him, rests. It is rather our duty to direct 
childish activity, spare the baby from those useless efforts 
which dissipate his energy, thwart his instinctive search after 
knowledge, and so often give rise in him to nervous dis- 
turbances and check his development. The duty of employing 
oneself in the education of the very youngest children does 
not have for its external aim the facilitation of their entry into 
the obligatory period of instruction, but is a duty towards the 
life and therefore the health of the child. What now interests 
us to ascertain is the level of attainment which can be fixed as 
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a separation between the two kinds of school — the Children’s 
House and the Elementary SchooL 

The children of the Childreirs Houses have begun four 
branches of learning — drawing, writing, reading, and arith- 
metic, all of which will be continued by degrees in the e?> 
rnentary schools. Our recent experiences may add to these: 
Geometry, Biology, Geography, Gran\mar and others. 

These branches of learning depend upon the education 
of the senses, in which exist the preparations and the initial 
impulses of the four branches, which germinate from them 
in a kind of sudden outburst. Arithmetic is derived from a 
sense-exercise in estimating dimensions, that is, the quantitative 
relations between things. Drawing originates from educating 
the eye in the valuation of forms and in distinguishing colours, 
together with the preparation of the hand in following the 
outlines of specially chosen objects. Writing begins with the 
more complicated group of touch exercises in which the light 
hand is trained to move in specified ilirections, the eye is 
taught to analyse outline.s and abstract forms, the hearing to 
perceive the sound of the voice which speaks framing the words 
according to their component sounds. Reading arises from 
writing, and extends the individual conquest into the wealth of 
language revealed in the w riting of others. 

Such conquests are powerful manifestations of internal 
energy, and occur like sudden irruptions; the outbreak of the 
higher activities is accompanied by the enthusiasm and joy of 
the child. It was not then a mere matter of dry learning, but 
a triumphant manifestation of personality, which found die 
means for linking up with the profound needs of life. And 
like an ancient Roman conqueror who drove through the streets 
in his superb quadriga, the spirit of the child, erect and 
balanced, is guiding by itself the four intellectual victories — 
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the four horses of the triumphal chariot which races onward, 
instinct with strength, towards the far distant goals of culture. 

The real centre of this great experience, however, is a 
discovery in the field of child psychology. Every further 
(kvelopment follows that first revelation by the children of 
San Lorenzo, that strange, inexplicable capacity to reproduce, 
such long words, the meaning of which was not even always 
known to them, by means of the movable alphabet, that surpris- 
ing phenomenon of the explosion into writing, but also the 
almost miraculous fact of the establishment of spontaneous 
discipline in such young children. All this happened in the 
most inexplicable way, because they were not taught directly, 
neither were they submitted to any compulsion. Yet these 
phenomena did not happen only once in a special environment, 
they were repeated in every part of the world where our proce- 
dure was followed with sincerity and exactitude. 

The.se extraordinary phenomena revealed a hidden part 
of the soul of the child. This is the real pivot of all our 
work, because it was developed round these phenomena and 
guided by them. That is also why these experiences and the 
method that was built upon them cannot be understood lest re- 
cognition is given to the fact that it is connected with a special 
mental form found only in the creative period of early infancy. 

What above all else emerges from this great experiment 
is the demonstration of the fact that in the child under six years 
of age there exists a “mental form’’ different from that which 
is developed after six or seven years of age, and which is 
therefore different from that of the adult. The difference is 
accentuated in the smallest children, back to the time of birth. 
We call this the “absorbent mind’’ of the child, and a first 
account has already appeared in the book, "Nuova Edu- 
cazione per un nuovo Mondo” (Education for a new World) 5 
but there is in preparation a book, “La MerUe Assorbente'* 
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(The Absorbent Mind), dealing with child psychology, which 
will soon he published. 

It certain that mysterious facts referrible to the un- 
conscious mind at first, and then to the subconscious at the same 
lime as consc ious ideas are appearing reveal in the child \ 
power to absorb images from the environment even when these 
are deposited in the mental labyrinths, as reveals itself in the 
truly miracHdous fact that the chihl can absorb what is errone- 
ously called “the mother tongue’’ with all its phonetic and 
grammatical peculiarities, when it does not yet possess the 
mental faculties which are necessary for us in order to learn 
— the voluntary attention, the memory, the reasoning jiower. 
It is also tru(‘ that things absorbed at the unconscious age. by 
force of nature, are those which persist in sinh a ])rofound 
manner that they become identified with the person, so that 
th<‘ moth<*r tongue actually becomes a character of the race, 
the property of the human individual. 

On the other hand adults who learn a foreign language 
when the mind is mature do it with difliculty, and do not succeed 
in imitating to perfection the spoken sounds, never losing their 
foreign accent and always making some grammatical mistake. 

The child, in the first two years of its life, is prejiaring 
with its absorbent mind all the characters of the individual, 
although he is unaware of it. At three years of age there is 
shown the motor activity through which experiences are 
establishing the definite “Conscious mind”. The motor organ 
employed in the transformation is essentially the hand which 
has to make use of objects. It is well known that the child 
wants to touch everything, and concentrates on games which 
are carried out by the intelligence and the hand in partnership. 

The importance of the hand as an organ which co-operates 
in the age of childhood in the building up of the conscious 
mind is not yet utilized in education. 
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The powers of the absorbent mind are obscured by degrees 
as the organization of the conscious mind advances; they are, 
however, still in existence during childhood, and permit, as is 
shown in our universal experience (that is, among almost all 
t^e human races) the “absorption^"" of culture to a vastly 
surprising extent. 

Whilst the child in its earliest years (two years and a little 
more) is capable of miraculous achievements simply by 
his unconscious absorbing power, whilst he is immobile, after 
the age of three he becomes capable of obtaining a great deal 
of knowledge by his own efforts in exploring his surroundings. 
It is in this period that he seizes things by his own activity, 
and lays hold of his mental world as if he were gathering it 
with his two hands. 

He has not yet, however, accpiired that maturity which 
enables him later to learn through the speech of an adult. This 
is the reason why the small child has been considered incapable 
of profiting by the teaching of the ordinary school. 

But it is certain that things gained during the absorbing 
period are those which are fixed, not in the memory, but in 
the living organism, when they become the guide for the 
formation of the mind, for the character of the individual. 
Hence if educational help can be given at that age it must be 
through the environment, and not through oral teaching. What 
is taken in by the child in the form of culture is like a per- 
manent victory which kindles a blaze of enthusiasm, as if he 
w^ere launched into a sudden conflagration. From this child- 
hood-culture sparks of intelligence are given off which lead 
to expansion, to more victories in the future. 

That is the age during which man w^orks without growing 
weary, and takes in knowledge like a life-giving food. Without 
the possibility of functioning in accordance with the mental 
characters which nature has furnished as a key to the secret of 
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the creation of a human intelligence, the child suffers and 
deviates from normality. 

To-day psychologists are beginning to recognize a form 
of ^‘mental starvation” in difficult children, who seem to be 
arrested in their development and to have wandered from th^ 
straight way which human development ought to follow. 

TTie surprising results obtained in our schools and des- 
cribed in these pages are therefore not caused by a more per- 
fect method of education, they are the exponent of a special 
mental form, of psychological sensibilities found only in the 
creative period of growth. 

Credit therefore should not be given to our scientific work, 
neither to the method wc used with defective children as 
applied to the education of normal children. The point of 
departure for any true understanding of our work is not to 
consider a “method of education” rather the reverse: the 
method is tlie consequence of having assisted the development 
of psychological phenomena which had remained unobserved 
and hence unknown for thousands of years. 

The problem, therefore, is not pedagogic; but psychologic; 
and the education which aids life is a problem which concerns 
humanity. 
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SEQUENCE AND GRADES IN THE PRESENTATION 
OF THE MATERIAL 


In the practical application of the method it is necessary 
to know the serial arrangement of the exercises, which must be 
presented in succession to the child. In the course of this book 
there has been indicated a progressive course for every exercise. 
But in the Children’s Houses, the most varied exercises are 
begun at the same time, and it happens that there exist grades 
in the presentation of the material in its entirety. That is 
indicated as follows: 

First Grade 

Practical life: moving chairs silently, carrying objects, 
walking on the points of the feet. 

Fastening up. 

The solid insets (sense exercises) 

Within the group of the iasets is found the following 
gradation from easy to difficult — 

(a) Insets of the same height and decreasing diameter 

(b) Insets decreasing in all dimensions 

(c) Insets decreasing only in height 

Second Grade 

Practical life: Dressing and undressing themselves, 
washing themselves etc. 

Various cleaning operations in the surroundings. 

Eating properly, using table>ware. 

Exercises in movement. 
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Third Grade 

Practical life: dressing and undressing themselves, wash- 
ing themselves etc. 

Various cleaning operations in the surroundings. 

Eating properly, using the table ware. ( 

Exercises in movement. * 

Various exercises in the control of movements whilst 
walking on the line. 

All the sense-exercises according to gradation. 

Drawing. 

Exercises in silence. 

Fourth Grade 

Practical life: laying the table, washing the dishes, keeping 
the room in order etc. 

Exercises in movement: rhythmic marches. 

Analyses of movement. 

The alphabet. 

Drawing. 

Arithmetic: various exercises with the material. 

Entry of the children into the Church. 

Fifth Grade 

Practical life: all the exercises in practical life as set out 
above, besides applications ta personal details of the toilet such 
as cleaning the teeth and the nails. 

Learning external social manners, such as greeting people. 
Water-c<?lours and drawing. 

Writing apd reading words. Commands. 

First operations in written arithmetic. 

Heading scientific words — geographical, historical, biolo- 
gical and geometric, etc. 

Development of reading through grammatical details ac- 
companied by games. 
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In the same class there ou|tht to be mixed together ehildten 
-of three ages; the youngest, vrho of their own accord interest 
themselves in the work of the oldest and learn from them, ought 
to be helped. A child who shows a desire to work and to learn 
^ust be left free to do so, even if the work lies outside the 
regular programme, which ia indicated only for the miitress 
who is beginning a class. 
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